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CHRONOLOGICAL DISTANCE BETWEEN RAMA AND K?SNA» 

By 

D. R. MANxiAD, Aliabada ( Dist. Jamnagar ) 

Traditionally, it is believed that the distance in time between R 5 .ma 
DSsarathi and Kr§na, is of one full Yuga, RS.ma having lived in the end of 
Treta and Kr?ija in the end of Dvapara. Taking 1000 years for a Yuga, as I 
have done in my ' Pur ante Chronology ' p.66 ff, this distance will be of 1006 years. 

But in my book just referred to, due to certain considerations, I was forced to 
put this distance at about 550 years. But my subsequent studies have convinced 
me that the distance between Rama and Krsna was hardly of a hundred years, 
Kfsna having died about a roo years after the death of Rama. It may be that 
Krsna was already born when Rama died. 

I have collected below the evidence which leads me to the above conclusion. 

Of course, it will also mean that one Yuga had 100 years, which were, later, 
increased to 1000 years, 

Bharaivaja- — Drona 
' ■ (i)'- 

As is well-known Bharadvaja had a son named Dro^ia. Now Bharadvaja 
is definitely related to Rama-period and Droip^ tp Kr§pa-period. Let us see how. 

1 Following abbreviations are used in this paper, which was read at the 
All India Oriental Conference, Bhuvanesvara : 

Aitareya Brahmatja ; AIHT == Ancient 'Indian Historical Tradi- 
tion by Pargiter ; Bh — Bharadvaja ; Bg Bhagavata , Ag = Agni Purana , 

Hr = Harivaiiila ; Mbh = Mahabharafa 4 Mini = Ramayana ; RV = ^^gveda ; 

Mt ss= Matsya ; Vn =*> Vi§]uu Parana jWy ii¥5.y«.»-Paraaa. 
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1. In Rtraayaiia, Bharadvaja is called a pupil of Vaimfki. It is said, 

?r g # wre M gjraRri fr^igi^: 

RiMftnf qi^ ssqT ii I. 2. 4 ii 

JRmp^ g3T56jppff qsrt (1 5 n 
On this the commentator Govindaraja says : 

wij 5 r qRTnl; qqrqRwpi qr^r 1 

At two more places in the second Adhyaya, ^ Bh is named as Valraiki’s 
pupil’s name. At all these places Baroda critical edition spells Bharadvaja, 
though some mss. read Bharadvaja also. This incident refers to Valmiki’s early 
life, before the birth of Rama. Bharadvaja had his own A^rama at Prayaga 
as is testified by Ramayapa itself. Valmiki first narrated the story of Purva- 
Ramayana to Bh. ( Yoga-Vasistha, I. 27 ) 

2. Bh had given his daughter DevavarninI to Yi^ravas, the father of 
Ravana. Ram, VII. 3. 3 says : 

ficqi riw g mm- < 

sir! ii 

By Devavarnin!^ Viiravas had a son named Kubera, who was Ravana*s 
elder brother. This makes Bharadvaja a contemporary of Ravana and there- 
fore of Rama. 

3. Rama, when going for the forest-life had stayed for a night at Bh's 
a^rama, at Prayaga. (Ram 11 , 55 , i). So had Bharata (II, 92, i ). Rama 
had met Bh, when he returned. (VII, 124) At the time of performing A§va- 
medha, Rama had gone to Bh*s a^raraa. { Padmapurana, Patalakiianda, 106), 

4. Bh had relations with Divodas, the king of Ka§i and his son Pratar- 

dana. 

( I ) ftTgrsrqf: tRJRT I 

Tandya Maha Brahmana 15-3-17. 

( 2 ) l-q % wra-- sRitt gqqpi i 

Maitrayani Sarnhita 3-3-7. 

(3) In the Mahabharata, Anusasana, 30, it is said: from Vai^ali, Bh 
went to Kasi, where he became Bivodasa’s preceptor. When Haihayas defeated 
Divodasa, Bh performed a sacrifice and got Pratardana as a son to Divodasa. 
Pratardana later defeated the Haihayas. 

( 4 ) In Pancaviinia Brahmana 15.3.7 and in Katha Saiiihita 21, 10, it is 
said that Bh got kingdom for Pratardana. 

T These Adhyayas are usually considered interpolated. 
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( 5 ) In Brahmanda Parana 3.67, it is said that Bh flourished in the be- 
ginning of Treta and he taught Ayurveda to Dhanvantari. In SuSruta i, i, 2 
Ka^iraja Divodasa is identified with Dhanvantari: — 

Now both Divodasa and Pratardana lived during the days of Rama. Div- 
odasa is called in RV, VI, 61, i to be a son of Vadhyra^van, and Vayu, 99, 200 
says: 

^ II 

This shows that Divodasa was the brother of Ahalya, who was a con- 
temporary of Rama. Again, in Ram, Vll, 38, 15 Pratardana is said to have 
come to greet Rama, at his coronation. 

All this proves that Bharadvaja who was a contemporary of Divodasa and 
Pratardana, was also a contemporary of Rama. 

5. In Matsya 49, 29-30 it is said 

% I 
5IT& I 

This means that Bharadvaja was brought to Bharata, the son of Dusyanta, 
Dusyanta was defeated by Ravapa, Ram, VII, 19,5 says 

tT5tT 3^: | 
fRwr ii 

Thus also Bh becomes a contemporary of Dusyanta and Ravana. 

6. Bh was Brhaspati’s son. Bj-haspati had another son named Ku^a- 
dhvaja, whose daughter Vedavati was violated by Ravapa. ( Ram, VII, 17) 

All this abundantly proves that Bh was a senior contemporary of Rama 
Da^arathi. 

(2) 

Mahabharata is very clear that Dropa was the son of Bharadvaja by 
Ghi-taci. It is said in Mbh I, 121, 3-4 ( BORI ) 

' 

lcfT#rFirnii^: ii ^11 

©s 

311^ H V II 

sN: ..f ;; : ^ ■_ ' , ^ 

I. This Dropa was the acarya of the Kauravas and Pandavas and was 
killed ifl the Mbh war. > -'..s;'' ■ 7*. .. ' 


■ 
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2. In Mbh I, I2I, 8, it is said 

5IR q-lf%:i 
jfiir it 

This shows that Bh was a friend of Prsata, the father of Drupada (the 
father of Draupadi) and Dropa was a friend of Drupada, 

Mbh 1 , 12, lo-ii say, 

^ ?T 5 rr i 

IMo 

^iisCRtsf^ i 

This means that Bh died soon after the death of Pfsata, Drupada and 
Drona studied together. 

This shows that Drona, the son of Bh, was a contemporary of Drupada, 

3. In Mbh 1 , 121, II it is said 

^ {} 


Thus Dro^ia, after the death of Bh, married Krpi, who was the daughter 
of Saradvan. This Saradvan was the husband of Ahalya and thus Drona is not 
much removed from Rama. 


4. Drona had met Para^urama and had learnt astravidya from him See 
Mbh I, 121, 16-17: • 

^ ’TfRJTR qtd'W I 

^Tfi 5 l«i?cr^ ^ 11 16 

3ITO f^rrw JTt 5hfr i^3r|¥rg;n ty 

HTut f 5 'imself was the son of Brhaspati 

Mbh, I, 61, 63 says: ’ ^ ■ 

¥ip;fr I 

^KgT 5 rJT%I^ 3 TiI II 

This shows that Droua was the son of that Bh, who was the son of Brhas- 

pati. 

And all this makes absolutely clear that 
( 1 ) Bh was a contemporary of Rama. 

^ named Dro^a, who was a contemporary of the Panda- 

vas and K-f^ija. 

. ( 3 ) Bh died soon after Pr§ata’s death. 

^ ^l^rone. Then there was a quarrel be- 

tw«in Drapada and D™,,. Drapa ^it have been 30 yaa„ old then. 


iliPili;' 
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( 5 ) Krsna, in point of time, immediately followed Rama. 

( 6 ) Bh himself seems to have lived a very long life. 

( a ) Aitareya Brahmana 15, 5 says: m 

i Note the use of superlative tuma with dlrghajwi, 

( b ) In Taitiriya Brahmana 3-10-11, it is said I 

This shows that he lived a very long life. 

(3) 

Inspite of all this evidence, it may be argued that there have been more 
than one Bharadvaja and that, Bh, who was Rama’s contemporary was not the 
same as Bh, the father of Drona, 

Therefore, I shall examine the question of there having been more than 
one Bharadvaja. Pargiter has said that there were many Bharadvajas. He 
first distinguishes between two Bharadvajas, one he calls Bh Barhaspatya, who 
was the brother of Dirghatamas and one he calls Bh Barhaspatya Vidathin, 
who was given to Bharata Dausyanta by the Maruts and puts latter 2 or 3 
generations later than the former. 

Pargiter { AIHT, p. 221-4 ) talks of other Bharadvajas thus; 

I Bh, who was connected with Ajamidha. 

2, Payu Bharadvaja, who was a contemporary of Prastoka Sarhjaya, 
Abhyavaiti cayamana and Divodasa. This is Bh’s son. 

3, Bh, who taught Satruhjaya, the king of Sauviras ( p. 224 ) 

4, Bh, whose son was Yavakri and who was connected with Raibhya. 

The truth of the matter is this. 

Bh, the brother of Dirghatamas, is the same as Bh, the contemporary of 
Bharata. 

According to Ai. Br. { 39,9, ) Dirghatamas coronated Bharata, to whom, 
according to the Puranas Bh was given. Pargiter has taken that Bh was given 
as an adopted son to Bharata and therefore Bh must have been a child at the 
time of his adoption. This adoption must have happened long after the corona- 
tion of Bharata and since Dirghatamas and Bh were twin brothers, Bh who was 
adopted by Bharata could not be the same as Bh, the brother of Dirghatamas, 
who coronated Bharata. 

I quote below passages relevant to the adoption of Bh. 

( -i ) ^ ^ « 

wM II Vy, 98, 135 

cRT: P II Vy, 98, 
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( ^ ) §%s ^ i Ag, 277, 7 

S^r: g i 11^: « 

5i?:sT5t: 11 8 

?r =5nf^ fef«T: 5^ ^^TRRf % 1 
{\) t JTCcTRr^ gag: 1 

gsipT ^{wpr ^ 11 Mt, 49, 29 

^ \\ 30 

( V ) *r:?w ^ pr: sriig: ii Vn, 4, 19, 14 

%% jwrg^'ar ?5Tfti%TreFiTra^: af^RWficpTa«=i: 1 a cf^s^ %r^ 


uaift^r 5TCc#?2nf^ ##OT5r: 

JTJTgTJTT ^RSRRsa: I 

gsRJJTfSf Ir^^: ^ f^srtfmCT U 

All this means that Bh was given to Bharata as a son by the Maruts. 
Pargiter is supported by the Puripas, for Vy and Mt, later on say that the child 
( sisu ) Bh was given to Bharata. This would mean that Bh was a child when 
he was given to Bharata. But the same Puranas say that this Bh was the son 
of Brhaspati. Mt says that he was the aurasa son of Brhaspati and a descen- 
dant { diyada ) of Ahgiras. Vn is more emphatic and says that he was the son 
of Brhaspati by Mamata and was the brother of Dirghatamas, exactly what 
Pargiter disapproves. 


My own idea in this respect is that ‘ puirartham ’ in Mt is significant. It 
may mean that Bh was taken to Bharata for getting him a son. And this is 
corroborated by Harivaih^a in very clear terms. He says 

rR% | 32, 13 
HT^arf OT J?5n % g?Ti 
5^ flUgPl: II 

II I4 

X X X 

g %% 5% I ii i6 

g^s«r sTW 5fiiiS73rg^s»igra; i 

^ jpfi- u 17 

*RSRr qtr i 

For the last two lines, Mt, 49, ’34 reads 
.1 „ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ft g# ^ f| sfKcT^ i 
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Thus Hr is very clear in saying that Bh was not given as a son to 
Bharata, but was an instrument of getting a $on to Bharata. It is clearly said 
that Bh made Bharata to sacrifice and that Vitatha was the son of Bh. It 
be that Vitatha was born by niyoga. 

Anyhow, all this makes it very clear that there are no two Bharadvajas, 
as has been taken by Pargiter. Bh, who was a contemporary of Bharata was 
the same as Bh, the brother of Dirghatamas, 

Now I shall consider the question of other Bharadvajas postulated by 
;Parglter;T^ 

He has said that there was'one Bharadvaja contemporary of Satruhjaya, 
the king of Sauviras. This Bh was distinct from the above Bh. 

In Mbh, ^anti, 140, there is a dialogue between one Satruojaya, the king 
of Sauviras and Bharadvaja, not Bharadvaja, Now this king ^atruhjaya of 
Sauviras was killed by Arjuna, at the time when Jayadratha was taking away 
Draupadi, (Mbh, Vana, 271,27), It means that one Bharadvaja, i.e, son of 
Bharadvaja was living upto the time of the abduction of Draupadi and there is 
nothing impossible in this* If, Drona, the son of Bh can live upto Mbh war, 
why can another son of Bh not live upto the time of the abducation of Drau- 
padi ? Thus there is no need to posit another Bh on this count. 

Similarly, Pargiter has postulated another Bh, whose son was Yavakri or 
Yavakrita. In Mbh, Vana, 135, 16, occurs one Yavakrlta the son of Bh, In 
Mbh, Anu, 26, 6, it is said that he had gone to see Bhisma in his death-bed. If 
so, he will be of the same age as Drona and there is no need to posit another 
Bh on this count also. In Vana, 136, 19 it is said that he was killed by a 
Kaksasa created by the sage Raibhya. In Vana, 135, 12-14, said that this 
Raibhya was a friend of Bharadvaja and that Raibhya had two sons named 
Arvavasu and Paravasu. 

Now I feel that Raibhya here is a misreading for Rebha. Rebha Ka^yapa 
is the seer of RV VIII, 97. Rebhasunti Ka^yapau are the authors of RV IX, 
99-100. I identify these Rebhasunii with Arvavasu and Paravasu, who are 
Raibhyau. Thus Raibhya of Mbh is Rebha of RV. This Rebha or Raibhya was 
a contemporary of Uparicara Vasu, (Mbh, iSanti, 336, 7) who as I will show 
later, was the grandfather of Jarasandha, who was killed by Krsna, Therefore 
Bh, the friend of Raibhya can well be that Bh who was the father of Drona, In 
Sabha, 4, 10 Arvavasu is talked of as a contemporary of Yudhisthira. Thus 
Yavakrita also becomes a contemporary of Yudhisthira. 

Considering all this, Bh, the father of Yavakrita can be the same as Bh, 
the father of Drona and there is no need to posit another Bh. 

Pargiter has talked of another Bh, who was the father of Payu. Now 
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Payu^s father Bh, was the same as Bli, the son of BrliaspatL In Rgveda, the 
sixth Mandala belongs to Bharadvaja Barhaspatya. In this Manclala, Payu 
Bharadvaja is the author of 75th sUkta. He is also the author of IX, 87. Now 
about this Payu, Brhaddevata records ( V, 126 ) how, when Abhyavartin Caya« 
xnana and Prastoka Sarnjaya were defeated by the Varasikha Asuras, Bh, asked 
his son Payu to sacrifice for them* Thus this Abbyavarti, this Prastoka, this 
Payu and this Bh Barhaspatya are all contemporaries. Thus there is no need 
to posit another Bh on this count also. 

Pargiter has created one more Bh, who was a contemporary of Ajamfdha. 
It is said in the Puranas that Ajamiclha had sons * bharadvaja-prasadena * which 
should mean that Bh was a contemporary of Ajaniidha. 

Now most of the Puranas put Ajamidha Purumidha and Dvimidha as the 
sons of Hastin, But in Mbh, I, 94, Ajamidha and Purumidha are called to be 
the sons of Suhotra. There is some confusion in the Purana-texts at this stage 
and I think that the evidence of Mbh is more trustworthy, particularly as it is 
corroborated by the IJgveda anukramani. 

In RV, there are two authors named Ajamljha Sauhotra ( IV, 43-44) and 
Purumllha Sauhotrii ( IV, 43-44 ). One Suhotra Angirasa is the author of RV, 
VI, 31-32. This Suhotra is the brother of Sunahotra Angirasa, the father of 
Grtsamada. In my ^Date of ggveda", I have shown that G|*tsamada was a 
contemporary of Divodasa and therefore of Bh Barhaspatya. Thus Ajami}ha 
the son of Suhotra, the uncle of Grfcsamada, also was the contemporary of Bh. 
Barhaspatya and therefore there is no need of positing any other Bh. 

Thus there has been only one Bh, the son of Brhaspati and grandson of 
Ahgiras. And it has been more than amply demonstrated above that this Bh 
was the father of Drona and thus the distance between Rama and Krsna is 
reduced just to one generation. 

Following synchronisms fully support this conclusion. 

Vasi^tha-Dvaipdyana 

Ram I. 6, 4 says : Thus Vasistha was a priest 

of DaSaratha, All our tradition knows this. 

VaMstha had a son named Sakti and Sakti had son named Parasara. All 
these three are Rgvedic seers thus. 

Vasistha: RV-VII, r-31; 33, 1-9; 34-104; IX, 67, 19-21; 90; 97, 1-37. 

Sakti Vasistha: RV. VII, 31. 26-27; IX, 97, 19-21; loS, 3; 14-16. 

Parasara Saktya : RV. i, 65-67; TX, 97, 31-44. 

Thus it is certain that Va^i§tha had a son named Sakti, whose son was 
Parasara. This Parasara bad a son named Dvaipayana, who was the progenitor 
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of Pandu and Dhrtarastra. ( Mbh, Adi, 63, 86). This Krsrsa Dvaipayana 
Vyasa is supposed to be the anther of Mbh. 

This means that Va^istha was a contemporary of Da^aratha and Rama 
and his great grandson was a contemporary of Krsna, This shows that distance 
between Rama and Krsna was not much. 

^akuni-Gdndhdn 

Mbh I, 57, 93 BORI gives the geneology of ^akuni thus. ■ 

Thus Sakuni’s grandfather was Nagnajit. He is called a Daitya in Mbh. 
I, 63, II. It is said here that he was a pupil of Prahlada, Prahlada was a 
Daitya being the son of Hiraoyaka^ipu. Now Prahlad's grandson was Bali 
whose grand-daughter was married to Kumbhakarna, the brother of Ravana as 
is clearly said in Ram. VIL 12, 23. If we take Nagnajit, who was a pupil of 
Prahlada to be at the same step as Bali, his grandson Sakuni will be one genera- 
tion lower than Ravana and Rama. , 

Jmdsandha 

In Mbh. II, 17, it is said that Jarasandha was the son of Bfhadratha. 
This Brhadratha had no son and he got Jarasandha by the favour of a sage 
named Candakau^ika, who is called the son of Kaksivat — Mbh. II, 17, 22 says : 

?r# ii ii 

This Caii(Jakau^ika, thus was the son of Kaksivat who was the son of 
Gautama i.e. DIrghatamas, who was the brother of Bharadvaja. 

Thus Bfhadratha will be a contemporary of Can^akausika, the grandson 
of Dirghatamas and Jarasandha was a contemporary of Krsioia. 

Again, it is said that the father of Bfhadratha was Vasu ( Uparicara ). 
See Mbh. I, 63, 30-1. This Vasu had a daughter named Matsyagandha ( See 
Mbh. I, 63, 58-61), who, by Parasara had Dvaipayana Vyasa. 

This also reduces the distance between Rama and Krsna to one generation 
or two. 

Dvivida and Mainda 

Dvivida and Mainda were two Vanara brothers. About their birth it is 
said in Ram. 1 , 17, 14 : 

fqs[f^pJT#rawf^T I 

OJ2 ^ 
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Both these were two brothers of Tara, the wife of Vali and then of Sugriva. 
{ Ram VI, 76 ). They were included in the party of the Vanaras who went in 
search of Sita in the South. ( Ram IV, 41 ). 

Thus both these are connected with the days of Rama. 

Now Bhagavata says that this Dvivida once attacked Raivataka moun- 
tain, where Balarama was resting. A fight ensued between the two, in which 
Dvivida was killed ( Bg, X, 67, 25 ). 

In Bhagavata X, 36, 35 Kaihsa says : 

This means that Dvivida was a friend of Kaihsa. 

Bg X, 67, 2 says 

mi rniT 1 

gifiTOisr: mn n 

All this means that Dvivida was a friend of Sugriva, Naraka and Kaihsa 
and also tfiat he v/as a contemporary of Balarama, I shall, later, suggest that 
Naraka, too, lived in the days of Rama and of Krsija. 

Mainda, too, is said to be a friend of Kaihsa. { Bg, X, 2, 23 ). 

This means that both these Dvivida and Mainda were long-lived. It is 
said in Ram, VII, 108, 33 

• : 3 ft lUSii rffTI ' 

% W stlFWf cTT I 

53 % II 

Commentators Tilaka and others are unanimous in saying that the five 
are; Jambavan, Hanuman, Vibhisana, Mainda and Dvivida. According to 
this, these five lived upto the beginning of Kali and Kaliyuga started at the 
death of Kr^^a or at the Mbh. war. 

This reduces the distance between Rama and Kr§na to a generation or two. 

Narakasura 

We have just seen that according to Bg X, 67, 2, Dvivida was a friend of 
Naraka, This puts Naraka in the days of Rama. 

According to Kalika Purana ( Adhyayas 37 ” 4 ^ )> Naraka was the son of 
Bhiimi and was brought up by Janaka of Videha country. I have interpreted 
(See my book ' The Puranic Chronology pp. 225 ff ) this to mean that Naraka 
was Janaka*s son by a nurse named Bhumi. This connects Naraka with Janaka 
and therefore with Ramans days. 

This Naraka was killed by Kr^^a ( Hr. II, 63 ; Bg X, 59. ) 
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According to Mbii. { II, 26, 8 ), when Arjuna went for his digvijaya before 
their Rdjasuya sacrifice, Bhagadatta was ruling at Pragjyotispura. Bhagadatta 
came on the throne after Naraka's death. That is Naraka was killed by Krsna 
before the Rdjastlya of the Pandavas, which was performed soon after their 
marriage^with' Draupadl. 

Naraka had a friend named Banasura ( Kalika Parana 40-41 ). This Bana 
was the father of Usa, who married Aniruddha, the grandson of Ki'sna. Bana 
was the son of Bali ( Bg X, 62, ), whose grand-daughter was married to 
Kumbhakarna, the brother of Ravana ( Ram, VII, 12, 23 ), This supports that 
Naraka was connected with the days of Rama and Kfsiia both, as was Banasura. 

Hanumdn 

Hanumana, as is well-known, is connected with Rama. 

In Mbh ( III, 146-8 ) a meeting with Hanumana and Bhima is described. 
It is said there by Bhima to Hanumana. 

TTric^vf^p v.l. \ 

Hanumnaa is thus connected with the days of Rama and Kr§na both. He 
was a ciranjlvt 

Mdrkan^eya 

In Mbh. ( Vana, 25,9) it is said that Markandeya came to see Yudhisthira 
in the Dvaitavana. Markandeya said to Yudhisthira 

II Vana, 25, 9 

This means that Markandeya was a contemporary of Rama and Yudhis- 
thira both. He says to Yudhisthira that he had himself seen Rama on the 
mountain Rsyamuka, 

Markaiideya is considered ciranjivL 

Ghora Angirasa 

Ghora Angirasa is a sage who composed RV HI, 36,10. He is a joint 
author of this hymn with Vi^vamitra Gathinah.i.e. Vi^vamitra, the son of Gathi 
or Gadhi. Joint authors in RV are always contemporary as I have shown in my 
book " Date of JRgveda Thus Ghora being a contemporary of Visvamitra was 
also a contemporary of Rama. 

Kanva, the author of RV I, 36-43 ; IX, 94 is called Ghaura i.e. the son of 
Ghora. Again Pragatha Kanva is the author of RV VIII, i, 1-2 ; 10, 48 ; 62-65. 
About him Sayana (on VIII, i) says that he was the son of Ghora Angirasa 
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and thus was a Younger brother of Ka^va ; but as Kanva, later, adopted him, 
he Pragatha Came to be known as Kanva. Now this Pragatha says{RV 
VIII, 65, 12 ) that he received gifts from the son of Durgaha i,e. Piirukutsa or 
Trasadasyu. As I have shown in my ‘ Date of l^gveda * Purukutsa and Trasa- 
dasjm lived in the days of Rama, ( See Mandhata — under Mucukunda ), There-^ 
fore Pragatha and his father Ghora Angirasa lived in the days of Rama. 

Now, it is said in Chandogya Upanisad ( III, 17, 6) that Ghora Angirasa 
was the teacher of Devakiputra Krsna. It should be, now, clear that Ghora 
Angirasa, the teacher of Krsna is the same as Ghora Angirasa, the Rgvedic seer. 
If we do not concede this, we will have to say that there was another Ghora 
Angirasa, which is not warranted by any source. 

I, therefore, take Ghora Angirasa of the RV to be the same as the teacher 
of Devakiputra Krsna our Krsiia. 

Thus Ghora Angirasa is connected with the days of of Rama and Kr§na 

both. 

Mucukunda 

Bg X, 57, 32 gives the story of Kala Yavana, in which Mucukunda figures. 
Mucukunda says to Krsna 

g I 

^ 51^ u 11 

This means that Mucukunda was the son of Yauvana^va Mandhata. In 
.. my * Date of Rgveda * I have shown that Mandhata was almost a contemporary 
of Rama, being killed by Lavana, who was killed by Satrughna, the brother of 
Rama (Ram VII, 60,). Thus Mucukunda who was a contemporary of Rama, 
was also a contemporary of Krsna. Mucukunda met Krsna, when he himself 
was very old and when Krsna was just entering his youth, 

Mayasura 

Ram, VII, 12 says that Mayasura had by Hema two sons named Mayavl 
and Dundubhi and a daughter named Mandodari, who was married to Rava^a. 
Both Mayavi and Dundubhi were killed by Vali ( see Kiskindhakanda ), 

1 hus Mayasura lived in the days of Rama, 

Now ill Mbh I, 228, it is said that Arjuna had protected Mayasura in the 
KhMftdavmana. He gave a conch named to Arjuna and a mace (of 

the time of Vysaparva) to Bhima* He later retired to Btndusarovara (Mbh, 
Sabha, 3). 

Thus Mayasura is connected with the days of Rama and Kf§na. 

BMsma 

Bh!§ma is the great hero of the Mbh. He is also connected with Rama's 

cttys^ 
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1. He fought with Parasorama ( Mbh, I, 6r, 69-70 ). 

2. BHsma met Pulastya who gave him tirthavarmna. ( Mbh., Vana, 
81-2 ). Pulastya was Havana's grandfather. 

3. Ganga put him under Va^istha for studies ( Mbh. I, 100 ). Then she 
put him under Parasurama ( Mbh. I, 100 ), 

Parasw dma 

ParaSurarna is connected with Rama. He is also connected with 
Kf§na's:days.-' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

( I ) He f aught with Bhisma ( Mbh. I, 61, 69-70 ). 

( 2 ) Drona had met Parasurama { Mbh. I, 121, 16-17). 

( 3 ) Parasurama taught Karna. 

He is also considered a cirahjivi. 

SafikhaiM^ 

Mbh. Vana, 192, 3 has a story that there was a king named Pariksit of the 
Iksvaku family. Pariksit had three sons named !§ala, Bala and Dala. Saia 
went for a hunt and asked the charioteer to drive to the dkama of Yamadeva 
{ 192 ). Both l^ala and Dala quarrelled with Yamadeva. Yamadeva was Da^a- 
ratha's priest ( Ram, I, 6, 4. ), 

j§ala'sson was Yajranabha, whose son was SahkhaDa, who was killed in 
the Mbh. war. 

Thus l§ala is connected with both the periods. 

All this should convince us that distance in time between Rama and KrsJ?a 
was very small* In several cases we find one individual connected with both 
the periods. 

Dvivida, Mainda, Naraka, Parasurama, Hanumana, Ghora Angirasa, Mar- 
kandeya, Mucukunda, Mayasura — all these are connected personally with both 
the periods ; but all these are connected with incidents before the Mbh. war. 

Dvivida and Mainda both were personally connected with Rama and 
Karhsa, Kamsa died when Krsna was just entering youth. Naraka who was 
the son of Janaka, the father-in-law of Rama was killed by Krsna himself, but 
before the Rajasuya of the Pandavas. Parasurama came in contact with 
Bhisma and Karna when both of them were students. Hanumana who was 
Rama s friend saw Bhisma, when the Pai^davas were in exile* Ghora Angirasa 
taught Krsna in his student-hood, Marka^deya, who saw Rama on the Rsya- 
muka, talked to Yudhisthira, when they were in exile. Mucukunda met Krsija, 
just when they were settling at Dvaraka. And Mayasura was saved by Arjuna 
in Khandavavana before Kr^^na killed Jarasandha. 

All this leaves no doubt in my mind that distance between Rama and 
Kysipia was hardly about a hundred years. 
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x/PREHISTORIC FOUNDATIONS OF RAJASTHAN 

By 

Adris Banerji, New Delhi 

Rajasthan, an area of great isolation, due to dessication and its rugged 
character, has been a wonderland of valour, heroism, blood, toils and tears; 
which it shed in the wake of Muslim occupation. When the celebrated cities and 
sites of classic Indian civilization lay under the heels of fanatic conquerors, this 
little and close knit area, defied the might of Islam and its heterogeneous hordes 
for centuries ; and what is more re^erected new hearth and homes, over the rubble 
and shambles of repeated invasions and smouldering ashes of their cherished 
ones. Nonetheless, its ancient history is not accurately known, still less its pre- 
history, which archaeological discipline has recently garnered* Researches 
carried out since 19465 have brought to light a mass of evidence* But the whole 
mosaic of cultural history is not yet known, for the simple reason that majority 
of the pieces are still eluding our search* Nevertheless, they present a pic- 
turesque kaleidoscope. 

Geographically and culturally, Rajasthan is divisible into two parts. The 
dividing barrier provided by nature being the Aravallis; which separates the 
semi-arid western Rajasthan, from the comparatively more humid and fertile 
region on the south-east. This great tract which has been a cul de sac for 
miiieniums was once fertile and smiling; but, in an extreme stage of dessication 
now stretches with apparent indefiniteness over the heart of the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent. Level plains of smooth sand of light buff colour and blood red 
earth mixed with nodular stones are interrupted only by rocks, with peaks, 
points, glens and wolds; black, stark and shapeless, which have suffered air 
denudation throughout the ages. Rainless storms tirelessly dances over the 
hot parched land, generating heat and creating mirages. The fine granular sands, 
which once lay on a sea bottom, driven by wind, gather into deep drifts amongst 
the rocks, nestles in crevices, form into dunes with irregular wavy formations, 
like ripples in a lake or river. The earth burns and the rocks burn with the un- 
quenched thirst of aeons, over which the steel blue sky continues to hurl hot 
rays like molten steel. Even the fivers have long dried up making the Thar 
indeed a formidable barrier to be overcome before the age of machines. On the 
south and south-east, flow seasonal rivers, mightiest of whom is the Cambal, 
having cut a gorge through granite. The others are Banas, Berach, Gambira 
and Wagan, just like silken threads drawn across an enormous brown drugget* 
Even these threads are brown for half the year, the rich water lapping their 
banks creates belts of vegetation, thereby introducing a contrast with the end- 
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less barrenness. In further contract are the scrub jungles which spring every- 
where along with the inhospitable thorn bushes, wherever there is moisture. 

Pre 4 iistory, which is a handmaiden of archaeological discipline, may lack 
the subtle interplay of human personalities and circumstances and therefore the 
romanticism of the historical archaeologist. But it has rather to confront trans- 
formations of altogether gigantic proportions, than those with which the histo- 
rians of literate civilizations are concerned. At the same time, they have to face 
demands of historical imagination; and to cope with the colossus strides of 
historical geology, to establish a firm base for chronology* Geologists have 
pointed out that in Permo-Carboniferous times { Palaeozoic ), the present Indus 
valley, Ciitch, Kathiawad, Gujarat, valleys of the Drsadvat! and Sarasvati and 
major portion of Rajasthan were covered by a sea; an arm of which possibly 
extended up to Umaria region in Madhya Pradesa. It is presumed that this 
continued till Jurassic age. In early Cretaceous, there was regression, but in 
late Cretaceous there was again transgressian. This state of affairs continued 
till Euocene times. Accurate data about Rajasthan in Upper Tertiary times is 
lacking ; but by this period Himalayas which had originally remained submerged 
and were rising gradually, came into prominence. From Miocene or Pliocene 
times (in Cainozoic age) the sea receded to the ‘‘ Foredeep It was from 
this period that the present physiographic features of Rajasthan became per- 
manent. Then came the series of glaciations; while the interglacials were in all 
probability pluvial. It is therefore clear that old stone age could not have 
commenced before 1,00,000 years ago. 

One of the unresolved problems of Indian pre-history in general and pre- 
historic past of Rajasthan in particular is the lack of well authenticated data 
about climatic changes. Next comes studies in pleistocene geology. For 
example there is complete absence of co-ordination between the Plimalayan 
glaciation and the well investigated peninsular pluvial cycles, and the integra- 
tion of the links into a well established all India scheme, * In fact, after the 
Himalayas emerged from the sea in pleistocene and Aravallis subsided, disturbing 
the rainfall distribution, there were at least five glaciations in northern India, 
divided by four interglacials is well-known. But, exactly what climate influence 
these exerted on Rajasthan has yet to be established. Next are the well in- 
vestigated climatological changes worked out and consequent geo-physical 
changes in the African and Asian continents,. 

(i) From c. i8,ooa B.C, to c. 11,000 B.C.. Atlantic cyclones moved 

^ M. S. Krishna-Geological History of Rajasthan & its relation to present 
day conditions — Bulletins of National Institute off Sciences of India, No, i, p. 19 

^ De Terra and Peterson — Studies on the Ice Ages and Associated Human 
Cultures, 1939, pp. 310-13.: . . : 


across North Africa, S. W. Asia, Sahara., A,rafaia, and the Iranian areas that are 
deserts to-day and were then well watered and fertile. This was due to the 
pressure of cold wind over Europe during the Ice ages. It also compelled the 
Atlantic rainstorms to travel east, so that, the whole area from west coast of 
Africa to the Persian mountains and north western India was a continuous belt 
of parks and grasslands,^ 

( 2 ) From c. ii,8oo B,C. to c. 6,Soo B,C., the temperature rose gradually. 
North Africa, Arabia and Sind were still passing through pluvial epochs and 
consequently fertile. We may not be wrong in assuming that Rajasthan in the 
neighbourhood of Sind also shared the advantages of this pluvial epoch. 

( 3 ) Then came the Pre-Boreal phase commencing from c. 8,300 B.C. 
and Boreal phase ( c. 6,800 B.C. to c. 5,600 B.C.) from which period. North 
Africa and S,W. Asia underwent dessication. In the Indo-Pakistan subconti- 
nent, Mekran, Baluchistan (ancient Sauvira ) and Sind commenced to loose 
their grasslands, resulting in migrations to more fertile areas. 

(4 ) The Atlantic phase from (c. 5,600 B.C. to c. 2,500 B.C. ), intensified 
the process of dessication, evolving the Sahara, Kalahari, the Arabian deserts, 
Makran, Sind and the Thar desert in Africa and Asia. 

( 5 ) Between c. 2,500 B.C., and c. 1000 B.C. the desert conditions be- 
came permanent features in North Africa, S.W. Asia, Pakistan and Western 
India. This is probably one of the reasons of the internal decay of the Harappa 
civilization to which final coup de gtac was given by invading alien tribes, 

(6) Another natural cataclysm was the shifting of the cyclonic storm 
belt from N. Africa, Arabia, Pakistan and Western India to its present course 
i.e. north of the Alps, the Caspian sea and Gobi desert,® 

M. Gosta Ericsson, while accompanying the Swedish Archaeological Expe- 
detion, has made useful contribution about the Pleistocene geology of Rajas- 
than. It is a fact that at the end of the Ice Age, Rajasthan along with its 
neighbours in the north and west enjoyed a pluvial period. The subsequent 

^ H. Frankfort— JAe Birth of Civilization in the Near East. London. 
1959. P- 33 - 

® G. de Geer—' A Geochronology of the last 2000 years ' — Proceedings 
of the International Geological Congress, 1910, pp, 241-47. On the determina- 
tion of geochronology by study of laminated deposits cf. Science, Vol. 52 ( 1910), 
pp. 502-03. F. B. Zeuner— of the Past, 1958, pp. 20-45, W. G. Kendrew 
—ClimaU and Continents, 1937. G. E. PQxa.phxGi— Geographical Patterns of 
Mankind, 1933. L. W. Lyde— TAe Continent of Asia, 1933. Harlowe Shapely 
—CUwatic Changes, 1935 - N. K. Bose — Correlations of the Glacial and Inter- 
glacial Periods with the Wet and Dry Phases— Man in India, Vol. 37, pp. 149-156. 
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changes that took place were gradual lessening of rainfall, consequent drying 
up of lakes and rivers, and a more dry climate. The structural elements were 
mud-flats and Eolian sands, at least in old Bikaner region.^ 

There are also circumstantial evidences that Rajasthan once possessed a 
more salubrious climate. When glaciation and inter-glaciation existed in the 
Himalayas and Siwaliks, they must have exercised a corresponding influence 
on Rajasthan. Rainfall was probably greater with plenty of flora and fauna. 
Next comes the influence of Atlantic cyclones (c. 18,000-11,000 B.C. ). Then 
there was the earlier course of the cyclonic belt, which passed over Arabia, 
Africa, Iran, W. Baluchistan and W^estern India, which must have been respon- 
sible for a more humid, fertile and green Rajasthan. Because the soil of Raja- 
sthan is merely the continuation of the Ganges alluvium. Glyptic art of the 
Indus Valley acquaints us with the fact that fish eating crocodiles, tigers, rhin- 
oceros, buffaloes, elephants etc. once thrived in the dessicated Indus valley of 
our days ; which presupposes that climatic conditions in the neighbouring Raja- 
sthan could not have been different. 

Similar evidence is available about many tracts in Africa and Asian 
continents. Henri Frankfort has pointed out that due to southerly route 
taken by the Atlantic rain storms, which then passed over Algeria and southern 
Tripolitania, the hunters of the old stone age resided there and incised figures 
of buffaloes, elephants, giraffes on rocks now surrounded for hundreds of iniles 
by an arid waste. ® The next example is modern Libya, which was full of vine- 
yards, olive trees and cattle till the end of the 2nd millenium B.C. A conclusion, 
which receives support from the records of booty taken by a Pharaoh of the 
First dynasty, by Sahure { c. 2475 B.C, ) of the Fifth dynasty. He carried away 
200,000 each of asses, sheep and goats. Rameses III ( c. 1175 B.C. ) took away 
3,600 heads of cattle in addition to horses, asses, sheep and goats etc.® Never- 
theless, the progressive dessication turned the area into a desert very soon. The 
third example is the result of the explorations carried out by Prof. Paolo Graz- 
iosi in Sahara. “ He found silica tools in quite large quantities, spread over 
huge areas of rocky or sandy ground, where there is not the slightest trace of 
vegetation. ” He found in graffrtis the hipopotamus, buffaloes, elephants, rhi- 
noceros, giraffes, antelopes and crocodiles, none of which are available in 
Sahara now. But camels, whose representations are not met with in the glyptic 

1 Dr. ( Mrs, ) H. Rydh— Rang Mahal, Acta Archaeological Lundensia, 
Lund, 1959, pp. 1-2, 14-37. 33 and 43-63. 

* H. Frankfort— p. 33 - 

s J, Capart— Primitive Art in Egypt, pp. 236-37 i figs- I 75"76 i L- Boch- 
ardt-Dffs Grahduekmal des Konigs Leipzig, 1913. and other references 

quoted by H. Frankfort in opxit., p. 34, footnotes 1-4. 
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art of the Harrappa culture, occur in later rock carvings of Sahara. Prof. Graz- 
iosi’s conclusions are that in Sahara where no form of life can exist today, in 
the very distant past, diSerent climate prevailed. That is, milleniums ago, 
Sahara, now, a desert, was a fertile region, alternating with arid periods coeval 
with the glacials and interglacials in Europe^. If glacials or interglacials in 
Europe could influence the climatic conditions in Sahara, then what would be 
the influence of the same in the Himalayas on Rajasthan ? This is my first 
hypothesis. 

Let us now turn to the geographical side, a bird's eye view of which has 
already been given. Geographically Rajasthan is easily divisible into two 
divisions, each of which can be subdivided into well knit zones. The dividing 
barrier as provided by nature is the celebrated Aravallis, which intersects 
Rajasthan from one end to another. The first are the south-west and north-west 
running ranges which end north of Bharatpur. Then there are the eastern and 
southern zones, It is against this climatological, geophysical background that 
we have to reconstruct the life in Rajasthan in Old Stone Age. To give edge 
and precision to the above objective, the investigator would require fine, accu- 
rate and unimpeachable evidence ; while our materials are poor, fragmentary, 
inadequate and controversial. A survey of the river valleys without any inte- 
nsive excavations has been accomplished. The deposits on river banks have 
been studied without any attempt at dating the past. Lastly, no skeletal 
remains of anthropoid apes or primitive man have been found to enable us to 
establish his physical, pathological and cultural association. The credit of 
collecting first old stone age tools from Rajasthan goes to C. A. Hackett, an 
officer of the Geological Survey of India. These were from Jaipur, Bundi and 
Indargarh Unfortunately, however, no details are available. Since 1953-54, 
investigations have been taken up in earnest. This year’s finds consisted of 
choppers, handaxes, cleavers and so-called Clactionian flakes from the beds of 
the rivers Garobhira, Berach, the two canals near Singoli, the slopes near the 
village of Sonita. ^ Next year, several other sites like Bichore, Haripura on the 
Bamani, Rathanja and Sigoh near Nimabhera, Tajpura and Dhangadman were 
traced. The last named yielded pebble tools and pear shaped hand-axes show- 
ing controlled flaking comparable with Abbevilleo-Levalloisian and Acheulian 
industries. * In the working season of 1956-57, two old stone age sites were put 
on the map near Chitorgarh. They yielded Hand-axes, Choppers, Cleavers, 

A Press Communique in Searchlight, dated the 20th June, 1962. 

® J. C. Brown— CateZogwe of Pre-historic Antiquities in Indian Museum. 
■Calcutta. Simla. 1917. pp. 66-67. pLV. 

® Indian Archaeology — A Review, 1953-54. 

* Ihid., 1954 - 55 . PP- 58 if. 
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Scrapers. A double pointed hand-axe was also found, A joining Berach 
near Nagari supplied an ovate, cleavers and scrapers. ^ Sri K. V. Sounderarajan 
found a site near Bliangarh in Alwar district containing Madrasian hand-axes. 
Two stone age sites were traced between Chitorgarh and Menal in 1937*58. A 
nala near Bichore yielded tools recalling Acheul industries. Samaria no.i also 
contributed a line hand-axe with Acheul technique, ovates and cleavers, ^ 

In the year 1958-59, Sri V, N. Misra of the Deccan College Post-Graduate 
Research Institute, Poona, carried out explorations in districts of Ajmer, Barmer, 
Jodhpur, Mar war, Chitorgarh, Bhilwara and Tonk in the valleys of Luni, 
Guhiya, Razia etc. (in Marwar), Sagarmati (in Ajmere), Banas (in Bhilwara 
and Tonk ). Tools of Series I were found at Luni, Singari and Pali in Marwar, 
Govindgarli in Ajmer district; but tools of Series II were confined to sites in 
western Rajasthan. Sites in Bhilwara and Tonk yielded huge pebble cores, 
scrapers, choppers, hand-axes, cleavers and clactorian flakes. ^ 

It would have been better if a consolidated map showing distribution of 
sites and tools accompanied this paper. But, it was probably rightly felt that 
in the present state of our knowledge such maps would be misleading. What 
it would show is not distribution or diffusion, but, the distinction between the 
well studied and virtually unexplored areas. 

Typology 

It is quite clear that the tools found in the various assemblages in 
Rajasthan belong to two different lithic traditions. Those are flake or chopper 
tools and the core tools. The so-called Sohan, anglicized into ' Soan is a 
pebble as well as flake industry. About this we will have our points discussed 
in the next section. In the meantime we may note that core tool is an industry 
which fabricated a tool by chipping out a number of flakes from a nodule of 
flint or a river pebble in order to fashion them. At Bhangarh in Rajasthan, 
K. V. Soundararajan has found a factory site, where the tools found are of 
medium to large size, varied and prolific. There are tools in various stages of 
manufacture. To this group belongs the Madrasian hand-axe industry, be- 
cause, they were first met with in the former Madras Presidency. The tools are 
pear shaped or oval, flaked on both sides so as to produce a continuous cutting 
edge. The tool assemblages of Rajasthan betray four types of chipping I— 
Ciactonian, derived from a place named Clacton in County Essex in United 
Kingdom, Abbeviiian, the Levallois techniques and finally the Acheul being 
those of best Indian stone axes. Cleavers also belong to this age. 

} Ibid., 1956-57, pp. 5 62 f. 

2 Ibid., I 957 “ 5 S» PP- 45 " 46 . 

3 1958-59,. pp. 42-43, - ■ 
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A flake t6oi on the other hand would be a tool which was made out of any 
flake. In India they belong to the Punjab or Sohan culture, originally traced 
by De Terra and Paterson. Shii S. P. Srivastava is undoubtedly wrong when 
he states that they are confined to a series of ' localities in the valley of the 
Soan, and the Indus, in Poonch near Jhelum and in Salt Range 'A Investiga- 
tions carried out in the Sohan valley or Potwar region of the Rawalpindi district 
by the Yale-Cambridge expedetion have proved that the terraces cut by the 
rivers in the materials deposited during the interglacial periods contained 
crude lithic tools of various stages along with bones of Elephas Namadicus. The 
earliest called Pre Sohan ’ have been co -related with the morraines of the Ilnd 
glaciation, in Middle Pliestocene, in the huge boulder beds. The next group 
called ' Early Sohan ’ found in Terrace I belongs to the Ilnd interglaciation and 
has been classified into three groups into which hand-axes with Levallois 
technique occur. The succeeding industry has been called ‘Late Sohan’ 
choppers found in the Terrace II formed during Illrd glaciation. ® Recently 
their authenticity has been questioned. ^ 

Dlffusioa 

Potwar region with the whole of Rawalpindi district having acceeded to 
Pakistan, that part of Pan Indian heritage was lost. It posed a challenge to 
the Indian archaeologists, which they Were not slow to take up ; thereby filling 
up the hiatuses created in the archaeological history of the Indian sub-continent 
by political jugglery. That heroic and determined struggle of few patriotic 
Indian archaeologists that Bhdratavana should remain on the map of pre- 
history, against heavy odds, and who ultimately succeeded in bridging the gulfs 
and chasms, will probably be related in the second centenary of the ‘ Survey ’ 
in the next century. We are too near the events to be considered unprejudic 
e . These were a detailed and co-ordinated study of the terraces and their 
structures in the Banganga valley and that of the Beas in Kangra district.* 
Fi St blood was drawn by Oiaf Prufer. who reported find of Sohan tools in the 
vdley of the Sirsa, a tributary of the Sutlej near Nalagarh. Prof. D. Sen visit- 
ed the area and published a short report.* They were followed by Y D 
Sharma, who traced Late Sohan sites at Dhar. Majra, Dhang. Dadhi, Merhan- 

•The Researcher, Winter Number, 


* Rajasthan — A. prehistoric Review- 
Vol. II, pp. 25ff. 

» De Terra and Peterson— o^. cit., pp. 31 r.312. 

I Oakley— Tools Makyth Man. Antiquity. No. 124. 1957 p 20a 

No. 12.58 ’/»*•», 

® D. Sen—' ilf an in India, ’ Vol. XXXV, pp. 176 ff. 
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walla and Daiilatpur in Hosbiarpur district. ^ Next came explorations in Raja- 
sthan and Mirzapur district which established that the so-called Sohan indus- 
tries were not confined to tlie Himalayas or the Siwaliks. Before these mo- 
mentous happenings, De Ten a had proved that the two types of lithic tools 
were found in the Narmada valley. V, D. Krishnaswamy also pointed out that 
similar was the case in the Sabarmati valley round about Vijapur and Pedh- 
amli. Outside India, similar tools have been found at various regions is the 
Asian and African continents. 

The palaeolithic industry discussed above has a predominance of ‘ chop- 
pers * and ' chopping tools ' ; ^ and we have applied the terra ' Sohan ' indiscri- 
minately for pebble tools in general. But cores and flakes also form a part of 
the same complex as we shall see in the next paragraph while discussing their 
diffusion in India, The picture of a strong, indegenous and well developed pebble- 
flake culture has been made more interesting by the find of roiled ; and in many 
cases derived tool specimens such as bifacial hand-axes and cleavers etc., along 
with Early and Late Sohan industries. But no actual stratigraphic data estab- 
lishing sequence were found there. Just like Rajasthan: specimens, they were 
of Abbevillian and Acheuiian forms. However their location immediately below 
the loessic formation of the third glaciation and the boulder conglomerate en- 
abled them to hazard a dating as the * Early ' second interglacial in the Cis- 
Himalayan region. In Asia, the Anyathihian culture of Burma, the Chaukout- 
ienian culture of China, the Tampanian culture of Malaya, the Patjitanian cul- 
ture of Java, are wholly or largely dominated by chopper-chopping tools, there 
being, however, some hand-axes in the last named culture. The pebble tools 
occur in the pre Stellenbosch, early Oldowan and Kafuan stages in south and 
east Africa. Let us now make a survey in India. 

A scrutiny of finds in the Nalagarh-Daulatpur-Dehra-Guler area establi- 
shes, that they represent a stage, when chopper-chopping tool makers had 
not come into contact with 'Hand-axe' people. In the Potwar region both 
these industries occur in Terrace I, ascribed to the great interglacial. While 
majority of the sites in the Indus valley show the predominance of the chopper- 
chopping tools ; at Chauntra, the bifacial industry was the outstanding one. In 
Rajasthan, according to M. N. Deshpande, majority belongs to the hand-axe 
industry. In Singrauli basin of Mirzapur district 15 per cent belongs to the 
Sohan industry. ® The scene in the Central Indian plateau too is extremely in- 

^ Indian Archaeology — A Review, 1934-55, p. 58. 

^ H. L. Morius { Jr. ) — Pebble Tool Terminology in India and Pakistan— 
Man in India, voL 37 { 1957 ^ pp. 149-156. 

^ V. D. Krishnaswamy and K. V. Soundararajan in Ancient India, no. 7, 
pp, 40 ff. 
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teresting. Almost 20 per cent of tools in the Hoshangabad and Narsingpur area 
in the Narmada valley belongs to the chopper-chopping tools series. In the 
Rewa-Panna area, in the valleys of the rivers Son and Ken, the lower gravels 
contain predominantly Abbevillian and Acheulian tools. Bariarpur has a pebble • 
facie and a flake scraper assemblage in the second gravel. The chopper-chop- 
ping tool industry commenced to decrease south of the Narmada-Tapi valleys. 
Godavari valley does not contain them and Todd did not meet with them in 
Bombay-Kbandavili region. The studies of Messrs. H. D. Sankalia, Subba Rao 
and Joshi have failed to find any choppers in Karnatak. ^ In the Nellore district 
of Andhra some choppers have been found. These are practically absent in the 
Vadumadurai and Attiraraapakkam. Explorations in Belgaum, Bijapur and 
Dharwar districts have failed to yield any chopper-chopping tools. But Giddalur 
region has yielded a few. It is clear, therefore, that the chopper-chopping tools 
enjoy a practical monopoly, in sub-Himalayan region; they decrease as we ap- 
proach the great Vindbyas and are completely absent in many peninsular sites, 
with thee xception of those doubtful specimens at Vadumadurai and Attirama- 
pakkam which are supposed to betray Sohan technique. In Mirzapur or Singrauli 
basin, Sabarmati, Mahi, Narmada and Burhabalang valleys, they are found in a 
minority. Therefore, whatever might be the future concensus, its epicentre was 
probably in the north, most probably in Rajasthan, and dispersed via the ‘ Karnal 
Gap' on one hand to north west, when extreme glaciation had given place to 
interglacials ; while others migrated to south through Central India. The same 
problem that we have to face in connection with the Black and Red and Black 
on Red wares in proto-historic times. This is ray second hypothesis. 

Technology 

We have discussed the types and studied the diffusion. It now remains to 
assess the significance of the various tools from technological point. Do they 
show any progression ? In Lower Palaeolithic India, what did these lithic tools 
stand for, with particular reference to Rajasthan ? What are the implications 
of Clactonian, Abbevillian, Levallois and Acheul techniques; since they were 
found in assemblages revealing very little stratigraphic evidence ? What did 
the Pithecanthropus and ape men of allied stocks do, to take those immense 
strides which produced the modern civilization, tens of thousands years later? 
The chopper-chopping tools with a high proportion of flakes, extended as far as 
Europe. To a certain degree they can be equated with ‘ Eoliths In various 
parts of the African and Asian continents, they were made of local stones such 
as pebbles of lava, quartz and quartzite by the authors of Kafuan culture. In 

® Studies in the Prehistory of Karnatak, Bulletins of the Deccan College 
Institute, vol. xii, no. i, pp. 568.- 
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the Oidwan culture the pebbles were more' rounded and consisted of the identical 
cutting, chopping and scraping tools. , The chopper in India Is a large scraper 
like object, made on a core, rather than on a flake. It is chipped on one side 

only* The chopping tools are also made of a core or a chunk of stone and has 

a single cutting edge due to chipping from both sides. The Clactonian on the 
other hand was predominantly a flake industry, with a plain striking ^platform * 
at a high angle, with a large bulb of percussion. The method was to strike off 
flakes, possibly on a fixed anvil stone, which led to a very distinctive bulb of 
percussion. The base was plain, unlike the Levallois. In Europe, these edges 
were often retouched all around the edges, to make scrapers and knives, ^ The 
Abbeviiian-Acheulian industry is another pebble culture, though flakes were also 
rarely used, to prove possibly that exception proves the rule. The tools are of 

two types : hand-axe and side scrapers. The former is pointed at one end and 

broad on the other* The edges have a zigzag form while the Acheulian technique 
endowed them with straight edges. The cleaver is another product of this 
culture found only in India and Africa. The Levalloisian industry is remarkable 
for what is called ' tortoise-core technique They are found all over Europe, 
Asia and Africa. According to Jacquetta Hawkes: ‘"The latest Soans, living 
during the Riss glaciation and the succeeding worm phase possessed a culture 
which approached very closely indeed to the European Levalloisian, a develop- 
ment which is not found among other chopping tool cultures and which must 
surely be due to western influences '* ^ ( ? ). The tools are cutting or side scrapers 
developed possibly from Abbevillian-Acheul cultures. The cores are often of 
very large sizes. The bifacial heart-shaped hand-axe appeared in late Levalloi- 
sian. 

Conclusions 

The tangled skein has now become sufficiently clear ; and the nature and 
scope as well as the life in Rajasthan in Lower Palaeolithic times or Early Old 
Stone age is becoming clarified. These assemblages clearly show that South 
eastern Rajasthan, if not the whole of it, was an area of overlap, like the 
Narmada valley and Singrauli basin, where race admixture and culture complex 
took place, leading to the deposit of various types of tools belonging to different 
as well as derived lithic traditions. The absence of any points, awls or any other 
tools, by whicli skins of dead animals could be sewn for wearing, shows that these 
Homos allied to Pithecanthropi did not live in extremely cold regions, but occupied 
more warm regions, migrating to elevated areas during the intejglacials. Even 
if we assume that they had a very hairy body, nevertheless they could not have 

^ The same is the case with some Rajasthani examples. 

® J, Hawkes and Sir Leonard Wooley-A History of Mankind. Prehistory 
And the Beginnings of Civilization. Vol. I, London. 1963, p. 6/j. 
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tolerated the extreme cold of the ice. The explorations of Sri V, N. Mishra^ have 
established that Western Rajasthan in c, 1,00,000 years ago was enjoying a 
pluvial epoch and forests in all probability existed, Flint or flint like jasper, 
fossil wood, rhyolite were the raw materials at the disposal of old stone age men. 
The tools which were for cutting, scraping and piercing belong to Series IL 

Old stone age men in Rajasthan were in all probability at first fruit eaters, 
and then became hunters, living in unforested zones along the edges of marshes 
or river banks. Just as Ratzel has shown,® regarding primitive tribes of Africa 
and America, old stone age men followed the natural clearances on the river 
banks and seldom ventured very far into the interior. The jungle ’with its 
carnivora, its impregnable nature and mysterious bosom was repugnant to early 
men. His chopper-chopping tools were not sufficient to fell primeval trees. It 
is possibly for this reason that both in Gujarat and Rajasthan, old stone age tools 
are found on river beds, washed away by subseqent degradations. Here he had 
greater freedom of movement, sufficiency of the raw materials for his tools, in 
form of pebbles brought by the river when in spate, wood, grass and creepers for 
his primitive homes, sufficiency of water, shells, snails, possibly fishes even with 
small games like birds and animals. There is always a very close relationship 
between geographical distribution of vegetation and early man. ® With the 
advent of the * Hand-axe ‘ people a further advance was made. The new weapon 
gave them a better tool for fighting animals and to cut down trees. The ' hand- 
axe ' people continued to occupy the earlier settlements. Sri S. R. Rao has tried 
to establish the sequence between the chopper-chopping and hand-axe people at 
Bhainsrorgarh, Chamoli and Sonita.^ 


^ For distribution of tools of Series I and 11 ci Ind. Arch., 1958-59, pp, 
42-43 ; pp. 39 ff ; 1960-61, pp. 30-31, 

® Der Ursprung und die Wunderungen der volker geographisch Verhand- 
^ lungen der Wissenschaften Schsichen Gesselschaft der Wissenchaften. Leipzig, 
Phil-Histor. cf, 52 ( 1900 ), pp. 55 

® E. Wahle— Germany in the New Stone Age-^. Hettiner Fesischrifl, 192 ij 
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ARCHITECTURAL TERMINOLOGY IN THE VARANGACARITA 

By 

V, S. Agrawala, Banaras 


The Varaiiga-carita is a poem of 31 cantos written by Jatasimhanandin, 
who according to Dr. A. N. Upadhye, lived at the close of 7th century A.D. 
The work has been published in the Manikya-candra-Digambara-Jaina Series 
(now transferred to Bharatiya Jhanapitha). Even a cursory perusal of the 
poem shows that it is one of the best classics in Sanskrit literature. By virtue 
of its racy style, range of vocabulary, easy language, variety of themes, present- 
ing a full contingent necessary for a Mahakavya and above all an intimate 
picture of the contemporary civilisation embodied in it, the work deserves to 
receive better attention for its intrinsic merits than it has done so far. It is 
proposed to draw attention to some of its special descriptive passages relating 
to Art & Architecture. 

x-^The Description of the Palanquin [Sibikd) 

The following description of the palanquin of a princess contains a bunch 
of art terms : 




( W ) 

The floor was polished producing a glistening effect like that of water 
{Jala-prabha, II. 53). On its eastern side it was furnished with eoral-like red 
decoration. The Kapotapdli motif as an ornament of decoration is mentioned 
here again (as also in XXII. 57) but the meaning of Sarvdjana is not quite 
clear. Perhaps it denoted the same as Satvapasata or the throne in the hall of 
public audience with which the Sibikd resembled. An upper covering { Sam~ 
vydn) made of Vai^urya was used as the roof of the palanquin. It appears that 
the palanquin was a structure fitted on posts {Sfapibhas ) fitted in their respec- 
tive casements of pot^-design ( Kumbha ) with a cornish moulding ( Kat^tha ) and 
having a spire or - Pyramidal tpTfet [ Kiita ) i>n. the outside of its roof, Thi§ 
OJ4 . ,s 
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should just give the sight of a mobile Vimana. In the compound Dvijati, etc. I 
the correct reading as given in the foot note should be °Pralambam, meaning that ; 

there were pendants { Pralamba ) of peaks or jewels coming out of the mouths | 

of birds ( Dvijativaktrodgalita ). In the intervening spaces of the bird-like figures !: 
there were pearl strings or festoons [Muktakalapacchuniantardla), On the top 
of it there was a small banner fluttering in the air. The long pole or bamboo 
{ Dapda ) by which it was lifted on the shoulders of porters was studded with 
jems. Female attendants were employed as fiy-whisk-bearers. 

In the description of Indumati’s Svayarhvara there is also a description of 
a similar palanquin but not with relevant details of its making as given here. ‘ 

2 . The description of the §rmai} 4 ap(i 
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It is a description of Srima^^opct or beautiful pavilion named Kamakar- 
an^aka which was erected for the consecration ceremony of the royal prince 
Varanga {II.64-9). 


The name KdtnakaraV’daha implies that the pavilion was like a basket richly 
embellished with a variety of motifs relating to the god of Love ( Kama) which 
are mentioned in literature. Of them Kamalata is referred to twice in the 
Varangacharita itself ( VII. 23 ; XXII. 60); Rati-valli, Madanadruma, etc. the 
latter two occurring in the iSringaramanjari of Bhoja (page ix ). Its floor was 
covered with pieces of Indranila and the walls ( Bhitfis ) were made of gold. 
These should be taken as the poet’s imagination of an idealistic Ma^dapa 
suitable for the Devas, but the fact remains that the Ma^dapa was provided 
with an enclosure wall. It appears that the pavilion was covered with a roof 
which was provided with proper mouldings suiting SL^ikhara. One or such 
mouldings was KapotapSU like short projecting caves ornamented by figures of 
parched pigeons carved in stones and mentioned here as of silver. ' In the inside 
£>f the pavilion was a broad §eat of gold {Sauvartiam anfal^phalakam). The 
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pavilion was raised on pillars as was universal in the case of all the 
built either in temples or in palaces or independently for special purposes* It 
is said here that shafts of pillars were made of gold {Tapanlyagarhha) and 
ornamented with jewels. There was an entrance {Dvara ) leading to the interior 
of Mandapa. This should be taken as the entrance to the portico which gave 
admission to the Maniapa proper. It is stated that the Mai^dapa was furnish- 
ed with an Indrakuta of gold which most probably refers to the main turret of 
the ^ikJiara or spire. It was the practice to embellish the interspaces of the 
pillars or the under side of the roof with beautiful pendants {prdlamha ) made 
of gold ( Hemamdla ) jems, which were decorated with festoons made of corals, 
jems, etc. { Pravdlaratnadyutimisrajala). Thh feature of beautifying the 
interior of buildings which rich pendants and festoons was in vogue from the 
iSuhga period but became very popular during Gupta times as seen in many 
Ajanta paintings and often described in literature* A special form of these 
pendants was that of clustered pearls twisted into the form of ropes and used 
as danglings from the walls { Parvantasdla ) as mentioned here ( MuUdkaldpd 
ncitaddmalilam). 

The ground-floor was decorated with a variety of designs ( Nmdvidhabha* 
kticitra II. 68 ) produced by inset work of coral pearls and jems ( Pravdlamukld- 
mamhhih II. 68). Another practice was to lay down small heaps of flowers on 
the floor arranged in various decorative designs ( Puspopahdrena rardja hhumih, 
IL 68) which is a usual feature of classical poetical descriptions. Under the 
pavilion was placed a simhdsana as a seat for newly consecrated prince. Accord- 
ing to the description in the Kadambari, Srimandapa was also the name of the 
special pavilion in the Kmndra Antahpura and Kumar I Antakpura, i.e, the royal 
palaces given to prince and princesses and this Srhnandapa was a substitute for 
a regular Asthdnamandapa for the king's palace (Kadambari, Vaidya Edn. 
92.109 ; 190.182 ). 

3. The Description of the Principal Palaces 

A description of the principal palaces { Fimdna^^mukhydh ) of Indra {Indra- 
samjnaka ) are described with the help of a rich architectural terminology. The 
passage ( IX. 12-24 ) runs thus:— 
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The palaces stood in rows {sremgala) unexcelled in radiance by anything else 
(Apratibhdsura, 12) and situated separately froth each other ( Prakfr^akani, 12). 
The different colours resembling the rainbow hues on the exterior of those 
palaces are described as resembling those of dark green of the Dwvd grass, light 
green of the parrot- wings [iukacchada), yellowish green of the Sifisa flower and 
red of the group of cochineal insects ( Indra-gopa). A list of some other objects 
the colours with which the palaces resembled is given ( 14 ) viz. peacock, pigeons' 
throat, conch, coral excellent coiliriura, milk, blossoming lotus, orpiment. Some 
were resplendent like the sun and others were shining like the moon. They 
looked beautiful in five colours, w. white, green, red, yellow and black. 

The palaces, of course, were provided with pillars ( Stambha ) which were 
made of crystal stone {sphatikopala)^ Their pot and foliage decoaration in the 
basement and at the top { Kumbha p ere made of gold. The chain and bell 
motif wound on the shaft indicated by the word Naddha, were made of baryl 
(Vaidufya) and of diflerent designs. . The cushio^^ or abacus of the capitals 
( Upadhdm) were made of diamond. The shafts of these pillars were adorned 
on the four sides with moon-like decorations { M rgdnka ) v^hich certainly has 
reference to the circular mirror decorations found on the pillars during the 
Gupta and post-Gupta periods. Thus we have here a bunch of terms as Stambha, 
Kumbha, Naddha, Upadhdna, 
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A number of decorative {PHhagvtdha) motifs [Rupaih) of plant and 
animal life were carved on the walls [Bhittyasrita) oi the palaces in friezes and 
panels, e.g. elephants, horses, hhutas ganas, Yaksas, Raksasas, birds, alli- 
gators, creepers, Festoons (Jala ) made of coral, pearls, jems and gold adorned 
the wall surfaces. Rows of small bells { Kinki^l ) were fastened, which were 
making a tinkling sound together with those of large bells (ghanta ). A feature 
which has often been mentioned consisted of a number of pendants (lamba) 
made of clusters of different kinds of gems {vicitraratnastahaka) which were 
hung in row^s (avail) on the outer fringes of the palace verandahs (paryanta, 
i8 }. The floor decorations consisted of costly jewels (mahdrgharatnarciiabhuta- 
Idni) including garlanding festoons of saphires (mahendraratnojjvala mdlikd), 
floral scrolls of white silver ( Visuddka rupyacehada). The walls were beautified 
with a dado of gold , of the highest purity (visista jambunada) which was the 
same as Jdtisuvarna, The great houses were provided with doorways (dvdra) 
whose doorsills ( mfda ) were made of gold, having shining doorleaves of diamond 
(vajramaya Kavdta) and these were provided, in front, with stairways (Sopdm- 
desa) with steps of gold (tapanlya haddha). On the floors of the palaces were 
heaped different kinds of flowers { ) that were offered for the sake 
of worshipping gods ( Baliprakdraih ) which were known as Pu$popahdra or 
Fu^paprakar a described earlier. 

The author has done well in describing the Bdhyodydna { Bahihprade§a ) 
attached to these palaces which had their contingents as lotus-pond ( Vdpi), 
groves (Udydna ), water-reservoir (Hrada ) and. long canals of flowing water 
( Dfrghikd ) which ran through the palace and then diverted into the Bahyodydna 
for the sake of beauty and irrigation. The DIrgMkd or long canals, as the name 
indicates, were a particular feature of palace architecture in the Gupta age and 
are mentioned in the works of Kalidasa and Bana also. They were punctuated 
by small lotus-ponds called (vdpi) in which domestic cranes were reared and 
which provided suitable places for water-sports. In the garden there was also a 
bigger pond mentioned here as sarah and elsewhere as Puskarini or Nalinf. There 
were the wish-fulfilling trees ( Kalpavr'k^a ) growing on the margins of these 
watery spots. 

In fact, this text enumerates ten kinds of Kalpavrk^as [madydngaiurydng- 
avibhusanangd jyotugrhd bhdjanabhojandngdh \ prudipavastrdngavaraprasangd das- 
apfakdrdstaravastu tatraw VIL 14.) which were of a mythical character. There 
is a special reference to the Kndd Parvataka or small hillocks raised for dalliances 
which in the world of men are referred to as Ddyuparvataka but here as Saumrna 
l§aUa, 

4. The Description of a Temple of Jina ( Caityagfha ). 

A long description of a ful-fiedged temple of a Jina or Tirthamkara with 
its full contingent of arcliitectural parts and mouMingsis given in^tbe ‘ Varanga- 
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carita ( XXIL 56-68 ) which is quite rich in art terms- The passage runs as 
follows : — 
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The temple was provided with cardinal gate-ways called Gopuram ( XXII. 
57) which had their lofty turrets {AUalaka ). This arrangement of providing 
four gate-ways and towers in the enclosure walls has been found in the Virupaksa 
temple of the early centuries and seems to have been introduced some time dur- 
ing 7th century when the Varangacarita was composed. These were provided 
with spires ( Kuta) with high spix^ [Tungakuta ). There were also subsidiary 
turrets ( Kuta ) which were quUe numerous according to the architectural designs 
of the Sikharas. There were the Kopoiakata, also called Kapotapall or particular 
mouldings having the design of c&tveA Kapota birds as mentioned earlier. This 
was a popular architectural moulding during the Gupta and post-Gupta period. 
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In verse 58 there is a reference to the pendent garlands ( Vyalolamdla ) in 
the interior Mandapa { Antardla mandapa ). This decorative feature is same as 
Prdlamba, MuMdddma, Pattaddma, etc. It is also stated that the strings of 
pearls were beautified by a central bead of saphire ( Muktasragaiihgitacarulilam ) 
a feature which is mentioned in several places by Kalidasa and Banabhatta 
(prageva mukta nayanabhirama prapyendranilam kimutonmayukham ) such 
a garland was known both as Muktdvall or Ekdvali and is frequently repre- 
senting in the Ajanta e.g. round the neck of Padmapani Avalokite^vara. 
It is quite understandable that such pearl-necklaces with central saph- 
ires were also being used as Prdlamba pendents. Verse No. 59 mentions 
the Caityagrha which was large and comprised quite a number of Earmyas 
which probably refer to the rooms in the upper storeys in the §ikhma» 
The Said cells mentioned here refer to the Devahdikds arranged on the four 
sides of the compound as in the Virupak§a temple. The music permeating im 
all directions was that produced in the minstrels' gallary which was a feature 
of all temples of this period. In verse 60 there is again a reference to the 
pendent clusters of beaded corals { Pravdlottamaddmayastih), of pearls ( Muktdn- 
taralolayastih ) and of flowers ( Pu§payastih ). The door-way was also beautified 
by panels showing Kdmalaid scenes, i,e. creepers with male and female figures 
entwined in their tendrils. There is again a reference to it in VIL 23 ( te kal- 
pavfk^dica dasaprakdrd vydlingitd kdmalaldvatdnaih). We find on the door- 
jambs of Gupta temples representation of such Kdmalaid motifs showing both 
male and female figures separately or as Mithunas, a very apt example being 
that from Garhava. Verse 61 mentiones the two-fold decoration of the entr- 
ance ; firstly, the figure of Sri Laksmi as Laldtahimha in the centre of doorway 
linter; and secondly, the particular vertical band [bhutasdkhd] in the door- 
jamb depicting the Pramatha and Gana figures here mentioned as Kinnara, 
BhtUa, Yak^a, Their presence on the door-jambs was essential to ward off the 
evil eye. Verse 61 refers to the life-scenes ( Purd^a ) of the Tirthaihkaras, 
Baladevas, and Vasudevas on the walls probably on the main Mandapa and the 
circumambulatory passage. Verse 62 mentions the names of decorative motifs 
carved on the door-leaves of the main door- ways leading to the Garhhagrha, 
These motifs are enumerated as figures { Rupdi^i ) of horses, elephants, chariots, 
bulls, lions, tigers and birds made of silver, gold and copper in the different 
panels of the door-leaves {Kavdtadese sukrtdni). In verse 63 the temple is 
called Jine^ndrapratimdgrha^ 

The main Mai[idapa was supported on pillars {Stambha) possessing of pots 
(Kumbha ) and foliage (Patramsu) designs. On the lower portion of these pil- 
lars were carved male and female figures Dampaiirupa-yuUa). Verse 64 des- 
cribes the floor (MakUala) in the main Mandapa studded with corals, chalce- 
dony { Karketana ), topage ( Pu^pardga ruby ( LohUdk§a ), emerald ( Sasyaka ) 
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and cornillian ( Padmaprahha), Verse 65 refers to a particular practice current 
in the Gupta period of ofering what was known as UpaJidmpu^pa on the floor 
of the main Mandapa which is mentioned frequently in the literature of the 
Gupta and post-Gupta periods ; generally these were lotus flowers but other 
fragrant flowers also were used for piling in small heaps on the floor or arrang- 
ing them in the form of beautiful designs. Here of course the reference is to 
the lotus flowers of gold, stock of barrel and the Karmlm oi IndranUa jems on 
which rows of bees were perched ( Bhramardvalikaih ) . Verse, 66 refers to the 
temple of the Jina {Jinendmgeha) as the very abode of Dharma ( Dharmageha ) 
plastered with white lime ( ) and having lofty spires {Tungavioiha- 
srhga. 66 ) in which Srhga appears to be the same as Andaka which was arrang- 
ed around the main spires in rising pears. The conception of a temple following 
the model of Kalidasa as seen later in the Kailasa temple in Ellora, is specially 
mentioned, here. 

Verse 67 refers to a contingent of subsidiary apartments or Mandapas 
attached to the main temple, e,g. Preksd sabhdvall, i.e JSIdtyasdld, or it is possible 
to break the compound as Preksd { the Theatrical hail ) and Sabhdvali a row of 
audience chambers, Asthdna-man^apikds or Asthdyikd for the use of visitors^ 
Kaikd-^iecitoxs, etc. The AbkishekaMdweiS a special pavilion used for the con- 
secration of the deity on the occasion of Ghatdbhiseka, The other rooms includ- 
ed Svddhydyasdld for Vedic recitations and study, Sumgttasdld, i,e» room for the 
performance of musical operas and Paitasdld or store-rooms for the dress- mate- 
rial, curtains, etc. relating to the temple which was known as Vastrdgdra in 
medieval Sanskrit and Tosdkhdnd in later days. The banners ( Vaijayanti) on 
the Totana and Attalaka were fluttering with their flags* 

Verse 68 refers to several enclosures { Prdkdramdld) round the temple. 
The comparison of the Prdkdramdld with rows of dark clouds indicated that these 
were made of dark blue cloth known as Kdndapata or Parivastrd, and still used 
in some of the South Indian Temples. We actually find that Magha in his Si^u- 
palavadha has (V.52) mentioned dark indigo coloured enclosures {Nildbhra^ 
pankti-parivda) round white royal pavilions ( sukldmiukoparacUa candrakrti 
narddhipavesma ). 

Verse 69 introduces os to the Bdhyodydna or the outer gardens in the out- 
space of the temples in which there were water-ponds beautified by groves of 
several kinds of trees. The word Udydnavana has reference to Bdhyodydna 
attached to the temple. In verse 70 a conventional list of trees and in 71, of 
flowers is given after the Varnaka type. The imagery whether the temple has 
sprung up from the earth or descended from the sky is also met with in the 
Eiiora temple inscription where the monument, in the same spirit as here, is 
designed as Svayafhhhudhdm<t» The entire structure was designed and executed 
by the best of workmen ( Smilpi-nirmdpita ) who were commissioned on the job 
by the king. The whole construction in its full-fledged architectural and sculp- 
tural form is called a VibhuH ie. a work: of glory. 
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By 

V. M. Kulkaeni, Kolhapur 

( Continued from Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. XIII, No, 4) 

( 35 ) ft ^ ^ ^ i sr 3 

— Abhi, Bha. Vol. I, p. 283, ir. 17-18. 

From the context and the trend of the argument it is evident that the 
reading “ I ” is corrupt. Hemacandra preserves the correct 

reading as follows 1 ■— ( p. 125, 1.20 ) 

( 36 ) ^ I t 3# 3 

3371!^ 31 T f 4 flR: I 

— Abhi. Bha. Vol. I, p. 303, ir.5-6 

The force of “ sift § ” is altogether lost if we accept the text as it is pre- 
sented. From the context we understand that Abhinava is elucidating here 
and not Hemacandra (p. 108, 11.3-4) Mps us 

in getting at the correct reading: JT I 

The ND ( p. 145 ) further confirms Hemacandra’s reading : ^ I 

In the passage from the Abhi. Bha. under discussion we have the reading 
1 The editor gives in the footnote the variant reading 
(fww) 1 That the original and correct reading must have been (ijt)^8rRvsriffTO 
is as clear as day light from the Abhi. Bha. itself. On the same page (Vol. I, 
p. 303, II. 12-13 ) Abhinava’s text has the expression ‘ > 

and further on ( Vol. I, p. 309 1.9 ) ‘ (?*!% ’. Hemacandra 

(p. 108. 1.4) supports this reading; ‘qi ’ l ND (p. 145, 1. 15), 

too, reads STRSTT^p^lFfr^sdTWqiTo. 

( 37 ) 33 ^ f^T I 

i 

— Abhi. Bha. Vol. I, p, 306, ii. 11-14. 

This passage is clearly incorrect. Hemacandra ( pp. 106-107, ii. 24-20 ) 
■preserves the original correct readings : »r 

(38) 

— Abhi. Bha. Vol. I, p. 307. 1-4, 

Now, the text of the NatyaSasta ( Voh I, p. 30^* ^ ) reads.. .w^ 

...The editor give^ ih th9 fq9t-n9te thq I The qrigipal reading 

OJ 5 
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of the text of the Natyasastra must have been " ® is a reasonable 

inference from Abhinava’s gloss on it ; sn^rif^rjIRt : I Hema- 

candra too enumerates, among the Vyabhicari bhavas of Vipralambha, 

31^ g 3g:^^TF q .T'Tii:fT^5^( i srer ) < 5 ^ 1 

— Abbi, Bha. Vol. I, p. 307, ii. 7»9. 
Hemacandra (p. 109, ii. 18-19) correctly reads : 

^stsn ( v.i. ^Rrm^sri') 1 

( 40 ) # g I ?^ 5 ftflrrf?P=^fRiTJlt f^fRHl’raTOl^rTcJW- 

— Abhi. Bha. A’'oL I, p. 307, 11.11-12. 
The context requires I This conjectural reading is 

supported by Hemacandra ( p. 110, 11.25-26). 

(41) 313 ^ 5R^fiOTRiHra4^i 

— Abhi. Bha. Vol. I, p. 307, 1.18. 

The context requires the reading ‘ jrvi sire^lRR.’ 1 This conjectural reading 
has the support of Hemacandra { p. no, 1.19 ). 

( 42 ) 31^ f3T|: 3 3xq% i 3if^ g srmPI- 

I ^ §55%Tf[<n%3f^f% i 

—Abhi. Bha. Vol. I, p. 307, 11.20-22. 
Some^vara bhatta’s gloss on Marana runs as follows: — (?3l- 
M) ‘ ?f 5 iFRHF{ 1 

— Saihketa on Kavyaprakasa, IV, p. 54. 
Hemacandra who adapts this passage from Abhi. Bha. helps us to get at 
the correct original reading : sr^mt %?n'5rT45'l3 Jrr>ni3niT^cfTfeTO 
J13(W?g;SUT’ .... I p. no, 11.21-22. 

(43) 

— Abhi. Bha. p. 311. 

In the fourth Pari4i|ta ( p. 392 ) the editor identihes the first quotation 
3RH 3Tf as from 

This sentence occurs in the Ratnavall ( I. 23-24) as well : 

m % 3^31 ) 3^3 3ft t 

The second quotation which, like the first one, is orthographically inaccurate, 
probably is to be identified with the following sentence from the Ratnavali 
( about 15 to 20 lines before the GStha 5®i:3iqT5g-^...n-i ) 

g3l5m..,..tft!ERg 3ff53 ff^ ^ 1 
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(44) : g eSTPiq^ ^ (ctm 

#ri^5T ) ^nwtraTWRoi?r3TT ^ 5nwFaf%f^ 1^^?% i 

-^Abhi Bha, VoL I, p. 335, ils 8-10. 

The words in bold types make no sense. The original and correct reading 
of Abhi. Bha. is preserved by Hemacandra who adapts this passage: ^ ^ 
'T2ikm??ri^53:i eisn^rer'TK^r 

— KS p. 12 1, II. 23-24. 

( 45 ) irspnr^ 5:c5TTi^^s3iP5^?)T: \ w ^Tc§f#. , 

Abhi. Bha. Vol, I, p. 3 )7, 11-15. 

Hemacandra 's punctuation and readings are definitely to be preferred as they 
are easily intelligible and in conformity with the import of the whole discussion : 

i 2isn ^r?p4 ^stj 

msifcnieaffra.! KS—p. 122, ii. 6-10. 

(45) cTSTT t ?f?:5B'7T5nf^TO>IfTl( )vrBTff^?r«T^il^%rR:#7ii^- 

I ljr3iT«Ta5(i5rt^) ^ i 

— ^Abhi. Bha. Vol. I, p. 337, II. 16-18. 

Unfortunately, Hemacandra does not adopt this passage. Dr. Raghavan, 
who presents the text of the Abhinavabharati on the iSanta Rasa, as corrected 
by him, reads this passage as follows : ^rsir ft 3Tg¥IiqlftHf3T4lft 

3itftg3 ,i— The 

number of Rasas ”, p. 100. The readings and j^sFrr^r are highly superior 

to those presented by the Editor. The other reading about which 

Dr. Raghavan remarks in a footnote ( on the same page ) “ This bit both in M 
and G is very corrupt and suitable emendation was very difficult to be found ” 
—however, deserves consideration. Could the original reading be aiiTOfR^R- 

ftft ? 

( 47 ) aiw ^ ^^cTf^ifif 'Td'TWCFT ff 5frRri^df% i 

— Abhi. Bha., Vol. I, p. 338, 1.3. 

In the text presented in corrected form. Dr. Raghavan too reads ?[ ;^i^- 

1 Hemacandra, however, reads: am *T 1 

— KS. p. 122, 11.17-18. 

That ‘ 3 ' must have been the original and correct reading becomes 

at once clear if we take into consideration the context. The citations quoted in 
support of the statement are obviously drawn from the ws ( Cf. ‘ afRRR ^ 

I ’ ‘ and ‘ arsss^ m <5^ l ) This leaves no shadow of 

doubt regarding the correctness of Hemacandra’s reading ‘ 3 ^PSrR%f^ ’.j 
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(48) 

— Abhi. Bha. Vol. I, p. 338, ix.9-10. 

Hemacandra correctly reads this sentence: TO^ 

—KS. pp. 122-123 ; 1.23-3. 

The passage from Abhi. Bha. under discussion becomes quite intelligible 
and flawless if we drop “ (?[)’’ unnecessarily, rather erroneously, added by the 
Editor. 

( 49 ) l| ST 2atWT OTTRNW: I 

— Abhi. Bha. Vol. I, p. 338, 1.12. 

Hemacandra probably preserves the original and correct reading when he 
adopts this passage from the Abhi. Bha. : ^ 1 

— KS. p. 123, 1.5.- 

I ^mf«r 5 !Twt^*n?r^RqTg[; 1 

TPT 5 ?r ^s# ' 1155 ^! I 

—Abhi. Bha. Vol. I, p. 338, ir.19-21. 

Now this passage suffers from wrong punctuation and is also partly cor- 
rupt. Hemacandra presents this text correctly when he adopts this passage 

from Abhi. Bha.: — SeSTf- 

{stsrT% 5 n*T:, l 1 

KS. p. 123, 11.12-14. 

{ 51 ) st^TPs^nt ?KFST#=?TE 5 rT i ?i% ^ 

— Abhi. Bha. Vol. I, p. 341, 11.9-10. 

Hemacandra adopts this passage as follows : tr*n fll' 41 

m 4I»PI 4 tJfr*rf 4 l 41 =^ 4 : I 44 1— KS. p. 106, ii. J4-16. The ND ( p. 

145 ) reads ; gwtqfiq . 1 The Dhatupatha, too, reads ‘ gg; 

sifuqnf ^ 1414 . 1 ' The original reading must have been, therefore, the one preserved 
by Hemacandra 4 ^? 4 Tf^ 4 S 4 and not ipq^snfeTq. 

52 ?F4f54- ^!c 414 IPTt fl#TT^ 413 ^ 4W 51^- 

*T 4 f^, cfSIT 1^- ^ #TW^c 4 ftTq%i?p!fT W 

^5# 4B It J TT^ JTFm^T 4134^ 

— Abhi. Bha. Vol II, p. 413, n. y-io. 

From the context it is clear that we must read 42 gtl ( ? ) 55% in place 

of 42 for Abhinavagupta speaks of both the senses Sf^mq- and 4^4 

(4^4%). The passage of similar import from Abhinavagupta, given infra as 
No* 55. jpay be read along with this. : 
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Abhi. Bha. Vol. II, p. 448, ii. 1-2. 
Hemacandra reads the underlined words as 

—KS. p. 442, II 2-3. 


(54) ’TRT 5 r^JRif?«m%%^ 





.^sptjfficg- 


— Abhi. Bha. Vol. II, p. 450, II. 913. 
Hemacandra thus reads this passage : iiirsTrsMKRWf^t'rr 

1 ^ jwt 3 «r 1 


— KS. p. 443, 11.12-16. 

Here we find by comparison that Hemacandra preserves two readings 
( ■ ’ and * ' ) in their correct original form. His reading 

‘g 3^154 ' is corrupt for the original reading in the NS (XVIII.iio) on which 
the present passage forms Abhinavagupta’s gloss is ‘ ’ We, 

therefore, have to admit the reading ‘ ' found in the Abhi. Bha. to be the 

correct one. 


'Isf^cT rFlT%S’ftf 

■—Abhi. Bha. Vol. Ill, p. 80, 11.6-7. 
It is more than probable that the original reading of Abhinavagupta must have 
been ' ?is I 


This conjectural reading is supported by a parallel passage of Abhinava- 
gupta himself ( quoted above as No. 52 ) and the Dhatupatha " ^ 1 ” 



■ . ■ _ • THE FORMULATION OF PAIsHNI 7. 3. 73 

George Cardona, Philadelphia ( U.S.A. ) 

According to Panini 7. 3.73.i«g "oa duhadihalihaguhdm Mmanepade dantyt, 
the aorist suffix-s^-( 3. i. 45 * igupadhddanitah ksah ) is optionally deleted 
when it follows the roots duh, dih, lih, guh and is itself followed by a medial suffix 
beginning, with, dental. The rule allows alternations of the types adhuksataj 
adiigdha, ddhuksatha^ jadugdhds, adhuksadhvamjadugdhvam. According to Indian 
interpreters the formulation also allows for an alternation type adhuksdvahil 
aduhvahi in the first person dual. The traditional interpretation was followed by 
Benfey, Vollstandige Grammatik der Sanskritsprache § 853 Bern, x, and Kielhorn 
( -Solf ), Grammatik der Sanskritsprache § 363, 

Whitney, whose grammar is perhaps the standard reference work in the 
West, does not mention the complete tradition; his statement concerning the 
deletion of -sa- is ( Skt. Gramm.^ § 916a ) : ' • . and a few [ roots ] are allowed to 
drop both tense-sign and union-vowel a in certain persons of the middle He 
goes On to note the deletion of -a- from -sa- before vocalic endings ( § 917, see 
below ) but does not mention the alternations mentioned above, Renou, Gramm, 
Scte.‘§328, is more specific; he mentions the deletion of in the dlmanepada 
•before dental suffixes and adds: ‘ ult^rieurement la CV [ Candravyakarana ] et la 
Kag. englobent dans la notion de desinences k dentale la desinence en t^-du duel/ 
By specifying * ulterieurement * Renou means that the deletion of -sa- before vahi 
was not directly provided for by Pariini*s rule 7*3.73. The basis for this view 
is an article by Wackernagel, Zur Bildung des 7. Aorists im Altindischen, KZ, 
46.273-5 ( i 9I4=K1, Schr. 291-3 ), In this article, W^ackernagel claims that the 
inclusion of -vahi by the ka^ika, based on the understanding that the term dantya 
could refer to v, was unjustified* 

Wackernagel argues that in Panini's system v is reckoned solely as o^ikya 
* labial so that it could not be referred to by the dantya * dental ", He supports 
his contention with Panini's sutra 7,1,102. In this rule ( udo§thyapurvasya ), 
Panini provides for the replacement of f by in a stem containing a root in which 
f is preceded by a labial ; e g, mumUrsaU < mr. This rule should include forms 
such as vuvUrsati < vr, so that v must be osthya, Indian tradition reckons that v 
is daniyosthya ' labio-dentai ", so that the inclusion of v within the domain of 7.1.102 
requires special comment ; the Kasika states : dantyosthyapUrvo, pyosthyapwvo 
hhavati, and the Nyasa specifies that.!? has two characteristic $thdna*$ and can be 
referred to by either one : yo hyuhhaya$thdne ni§padyak labhate' sdvanyataravya- 
padeiam. 
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That 0 could be labio-dental in Pipni’s system : cannot be doubted, 
and Wackernagel himself recognized this. The Papniy a iiksa clearly states this: 
daniyosthyo vah sm-rio hudhaib { i8 ) ; the VPr. and the TPr. also class » as a labio- 
dental : VPr. 1.70 uvosppa osthe ( sfhme.x.tz), i 81 vo dantagraih (kriyate ) ;Tpr. 
2.43 osihdiiiabhyam dantairvaMre} In the RPr. (1.47 sesa osthyo’pavddya 
nSsikydn ) it is true that v is included in a class’ characterized only as osthya, hut 
this refers only to sfhana ( 1.49 iti sthanani}.^ There is no definite statement' 
classing v as uniquely osthya. Therefore, though one can. reasonably argue that 
originally v was only osihya ( cf. W. S. Allen, Phonetics, in Ancient India 57 ), it 
is unreasonable to insist that this was true in Panini’s system. 

The Kasika brings up a related point which Wackernagel does not refute 
effectively, namely that, had Papini wanted to refer exclusively to -ta, -thds, 
and -ihvam, he could have formulated his rule with a nimiUasaptami iau instead 
of dantye ; tu would include t, th, and dh { 1.1.69 anuditsavarnasya ), all the sounds 
necessary for the rule. Wackernagel answers that Kasika’s remark is correct 
but does not entitle one to attribute a false meaning to daniya ( op. cit. 274 ) : 

' . . . die Beraerkung der Karika . . . ist zwar richtig, gibt aber nicht das Recht, 
dem daniye einen falschen Wortsinn unterzulegen.’ But the false sense which 
the Kadika ostensibly attributes to daniya is falseonly in Wackemagel’s terras.: 
If a danlyo?thya sound can be referred to by either of its characteristics, the 
Karika's usage is faultless.. Since Wackernagel’s only support for calling y 
uniquely osthya is Pap. 7.1.102' his argument is at least no better than the 
arguments presented by Indian grammarians for considering v dantyo^thya and 
including it in the domain of daniya in rule 7.3.73. 

There is, further, clear evidence that in 7.3.73. Panini did indeed provide 
for the alternation type adhuksdmhiladuhvahi. In 7.3.72 ( ksasydci [ lopab,: 
7.3.73 ), Panini prescribes the obligatory lopa of- sa- before vocalic suffixes, 
that is ( 3.4.78), before -dthdm, and -i. Through application of alo'ntyasya 
( 1. 1. 52 ), lopa effects the deletion of -a- from -sa-, so that the correct forms 
adhuksatam, adhuksdthdm, adhuksi are produced. Now Papini could also have 
provided for the optional lopa of -sa- to produce the vaxtants adugdha, adugdhds, 


^ Tribhasyaratna : vakare Mrye ‘ dharo^thantabhyam uitaradantSgraih saha 
sparsayet. daniairiii sthdnanirdesah. osthdntdbhyamiii karamnirdesab. This 
formulation differs from that in the VPr., according to which ostha is the sthdna 
and dantagra the kamm. For an explanation of the TPr. formulation see 
Whitney’s comment on the passage. 

® APr. 1.25 ( ed. Whitney, ] AOS J ) osthydnamadharau^iham (cf. i.t8: 
mukhe visesab harar^asya } states that the lower lip is.the of labials, while, 

the RPr. states only the sthdna. The.commeiltWy on APr.. 1.25 does not supply 
» directly, this Uvata does include v in his commentary on RPn 1.47. 






adugihvam) in these cases -s- would have been automatically deleted by the rule 
flialo jhali ( 8,2,26 ). It becomes necessary to know, then, why Panini did not 
formulate 7 . 3.73 simply as : vd duhadihalihaguhdm dtmanepade dantye. Were, 
the rule thus formulated, there would be two possible results : i. If dantya did 
not include a reference to n, aduhvahi would not be produced by the rule. This 
IS the situation envisioned by Wackernagel, and aduhvahi would have to be 
considered an invention of post-Paigiinean grammarians, 2. If daniya did include 
a reference to jy, in order to avoid producing the incorrect form '^adhuksvalii (with 
lopa of and retention of -s-, since jhalo jhali could not take effect here ), 
Paiuini would have had to state the nimittasaptaml as tau instead of dantye. 
Since Paijini prescribes optional luk of -sa- instead of lopa, there must be some 
reason for his needing to delete the entire suffix in 7 . 3 . 73 .® The only reason 
must be that he wished to include in the scope of the rule a suffix beginning with 
a dantya letter not included in the pratydhdra jhal hence not conditioning the 
deletion of -s-. Only one such letter occurs as the initial of a middle suffix, 
namely v. Therefore Pacini's formulation of 7 . 3.73 does indeed provide for an 
alternation type adhuk^dvahijaduhvahi} 

This discussion is not meant simply to justify the Indian interpretation of 
a Paninean formulation. WackemageTs error lay in seeing only one aspect of a 
two-faceted question. His sole purpose was to show that the -srx-aorist forms 
produced according to PSn. 7.3.72-3 were -s- forms pure and simple. With this 
no one will disagree ; nor can one doubt that the -sa- aorist was a development 
from the -s-aorist. ® A i du. aduhvahi does not fit easily in this historical 
perspective, therefore Wackernagel tried to show that Panini did not in fact 
allow for such a form in the paradigm of the -$<z-aorist. In concentrating ex- 
clusively on the historical aspect, Wackernagel neglected the equally important 

® For the effect of luk cf., for example, 5.3.30 { ancerluk ) which pres- 
cribes deletion of the entire su&x-astM (5.3.27), and 7.1.22. {sadbhyo luk) 
which prescribes a similar deletion of the nom. and acc. pL markers after the 
class ( j, I. 24). 

4 The argumentation presented here is a synopsis of the arguments set 
forth by Indian grammarians: Ka^ika ad Pan.. 7.3.73: lopa iU varttamdne 
luggrahat^am sanddeiarthimAacca vahyartham. anyatra hyantasya lope krte jhalo 
jhalUi saMralopena siddhyati. dantyosthyo vakdro dantya iti grhyate, yadi sa m 
grhyate tatastaugrahanamevdtra kfiani $ydL The Nyasa 7.3.73 adds the statement : 

ndnydrtham luggrahaf^am, apitu vahyaHhameva. atra hyajhaldditvdjjhalo jhalUi 
sakdralopo ndstUi na siddhyatL Cf, the vftti on CV 6.1.101 ( lugvd ... idni dantye ) / 
luggtahanam sarvalopdrtham^ 

. » Cf. my paper The origin of the Sanskrit seventh aorist, to appear in 
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aspect of attributing to Panini’s formulations nothing more or less than what 
Panini must have prescribed. Reading into Pacini what one thinks is justified 
in terms of linguistic development leads nowhere, while a historical evaluation 
of what Indian grammarians did provide for is both valuable and necessary. In 
fact, aduhvahi can be justified historically. Forms of the types adugdha, 
adtigdhds, adugdhvam are not only alternants in the -s<a:-aorist system, they are 
also imperfect forms of duh, dih, lih, which have second-class presents ; cf. Sid- 
dhantakaumud! ad Pan, 7.3,73 : lukpak^e taihdsdhvamvahisu lanvadapi, Adi 4 ]miAi^\ 
is then also both an alternant of adhuk§dvahi and an imperfect form. Just 
what conditions determined the developments in question cannot be answered 
in detail ; why aduhvahi in the -sa-aorist but not "^aduhmaki ? This anomaly 
can suggest that the extension to -vahi of the type adugdha was a grammarian's 
formulation, but in this case it was known already to Pacini. 
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on the -word ko^thAgara 

by 

' Rajendea Bihari Pampey, Lucknow 

Among the principal architectural patterns of building known to the ancient 
Indians, mention may be made of the royal store-houses which are referred to 
in the Sanskrit literature as Kosthagara. The earliest reference of Kosthagara 
is possibly to be met with in the AsiHhydyi of Panini ^ where it is mentioned 
with words ending in agara. The word agara is, however, of much earlier anti- 
quity as it occurs at least once in the Kaustiaki Upanisad A It was a term 
used for home ; ® but, generally it indicated a larger building with several parts, 
one of which ( agara aika-de^a ) was called praghana or pragliana in the Asta- 
dhyayiA Kasika explained it as the rooms in the outer gateway of a building 
(Idhya-dvdra-prakostha ). 

The word Kosthagara is of great significance in view of the fact that as 
early as the time of Pacini we hear of officers ( niyukia ) in charge of buildings 
ending in agara, ® e.g. bhaptegarika, devagarika, Ko^thagarika { Kasika) In the 
Udaya Jdiaka there is a reference to Kotthaka which the commentary translates 
as dvara-kotthaka Dr. Coomaraswamy, however, understands dvara-kotfhaka 
specially as gatehouses, which formed part of the gateways in the wall of a city 
and of which several examples are found in ancient Indian art.^ Thus, a well 
laid-out city seems to have been equipped with a multitude of buildings, both 
for its defence and for the practical needs of residence and business which 
included Kosthagara as well. 

In order to understand the exact significance of the word Kosthagara we 
will have to make a survey of ancient Indian Literature wherein this word finds 
mention, and the context in which it is used. In Monier- Williams’ SanshiU 
English Dictionary, the word has more than one meaning; the most important 
of which are ' a store-room and * a treasury k® 

^ IV. 4. 70 

^ Vedic Index, i, 7. 

® Sea Panini, III. 3. 79. 

^ 111.3*79. 

® IV. 4. 69-70. 

® Jataka, VoL IV. 106. 

^ Early Indian Architecture^/- Oties and City-Gates ’ , p, 209. 
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A NOTfe ON THE WOR& feOStHAGARA 4;! 

Kautilya, laying down the duties of thfe Chamberlain (Sannidhala), 
requires him to see to the construction of Ko^agrha ( treasure-house ), PaRya- 
gfha ( trading house ), Kosthagara ( store-house ), Kupyagraha ( store-house of 
forest produce ), Ayudhagdra ( Armoury ) and Bandhanagara ( jail )^. In his 
Arihasdstra he also lays down the architectural pattern on the lines of which the 
construction of these structures had to be undertaken. According to this 
scheme, the store-house shall consist of many spacious rooms, and enclose 
within itself the store-house of forest produce separated from it by means of 
walls and connected with both the underground chamber and the armoury.® 
All these state-buildings should be provided with halls (said), pits {khata), 
water wells {udapana). bathrooms (sndnagrha), remedies against fire and 
poison, with cats, mangooses, and with necessary means to worship the guardian 
gods appropriate to each.® But as regards Kosthagara, a kunda with its mouth 
as wide as an aratni ( 24 angulas ) was to be set up in front of it as rain-gauga 
( varsamdna ).* 

Here, there is, however, no specific mention of the articles to be colleectd 
and stored in the store-house. The ArthaMstra elsewhere enumerates such articles 
as were to be received by the royal chamberlain who was the incharge of all the 
departments of the state referred to above. These include gems, either old or 
new, as well as raw materials of superior or inferior value.* It is only in Chap- 
ter 15 of book II, that we get a vivid picture of the store-house. Kautilya refers 
to the Superintendent of store-house ( Kosthagara). To him he assigns the duty 
of supervising the accounts of agricultural produce ( sffa ); taxes coming under 
rastra (country-parts), commerce {Krayimam) barter ): begging 

for grains [pramUyaka); grains borrowed with promise to repay [dpamilyaka); 
manufacture of rice, oils, etc. {^sifhhaHika)] accidental revenue ^anyajdta). 
statements to check expenditure {vyayapratyaya ); and recovery of past arrears 
{upasthanam ).® 

From the above account of ArthaiSstra, it, thus, seems that the word 
Kosthagara was used in a very broad sense which included almost all the items 
of essential consumption. The commentator, Bhattaswami rightly explains the 
word Kostha as meaning belly, which implies, therefore, all the necessaries of 
life. Hence Kosthagara is the house wherein all the necessaries of life are stor- 

1 Arthasastra, Bk. II. Ch. 5.1. 

* ib. 5. 

® ib. 6. 

* ib. 7. ■ . , ' \ 

* ib. 8. 

» I1.15.1. 
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ed. ‘ An explanation to the Commentator’s interpretation of the word Ko?tha- 
gara is to be sought in the Arthaidsira itself in the chapter on the ' Buildings 
within the Fort’ {durganiveia). Therein Kaulilya states that "oils, grains, 
sugar, salt, medicinal articles, dry or fresh vegetables, meadow grass, dried 
flesh, hay stock, firewood, metals, skins, charcoal, tendoms {snSyu), poison, 
horns, bamboo, fibrous garments, strong timber, weapons, armour, and stones 
shall also be stored ( in the fort ) in such quantities as can be enjoyed for years 
together without feeling any want. Of such collection, old things shall be re- 
placed by new ones when received. ” * Here, it may be pointed out that in the 
Mahabharata, Bhisma, speaking to King Yudhisthira on the methods of protect- 
ing the kingdom and subduing the foes, gives a piece of valuable advice and 
directs such a king who is afflicted by a hostile army, to gather such essential 
commodities which he feels to be of extreme importance in times of emergency 
and national calamities. Most of these commodities tally with articles men- 
tioned by Kaufilya. These include, besides other things, wealth, oil and fat and 
honey, clarified butter, medicines of all kinds, charcoal, munja grass, leaves, 
arrows, grass, fuel, poisoned arrows, weapons of every kind such as darts, 
swords, lances, and others. * Bhi§ma further says that a king should specially 
keep ready drugs of every kind, roots and fruits, etc. * Though, the great 
Epic makes no reference to the royal store-house here, it is obvious that accu- 
mulation or storage of these commodities by the state was looked upon as the 
most time-honoured duty of kings for facing any emergency. 

In the SabMparva of the Mahabharata, the hoary sage, Narada, giving 
advice to Yudhisthira, makes an enquiry as to whether his treasury (ko 4 a), 
barns (kostha), stables (vaAaaaw), arsenals (ayadfewi), etc. are all protected 
by servants devoted to him. ® Here, the' word Kostha is explained away by 
the commentator Nilakantha as a place where food-grain was stored ( Kostham 
dhanyasthanam ). * It is, thus, apparent that these two words, koia and kostha 
are quite distinct. This distinction is made more vivid in a verse of the Udyoga- 
parva of the Mahabharata where we meet with the words kosa and kosthagara, 
used together.’ The former corresponds to the wealth or the royal treasury, 
and the latter possibly to the storage of food-grains in particular and other 
essential commodities in general. Here, again, the same commentator explains 

1 Artha^astra. Eng. tran., by Shastry. p. io8. note 2. 1923, Mysore. 

* n. 4.34-33. 

* Mbh. xii. 69.56-58. 

* ib. 59. 

* ii. 5.67-68. 

* See his commentary qn Mbh. ii.5.67. 

! V. 196.27. 
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these terms in the aforesaid sense {Kosa dhanam kostho dhanyadhamagrt satU 
gfhya ektkrfya ). ^ The epic account says that just before the commencement of 
the Great War, when both the armies marched, king Yudhisthira proceeded 
slowly with his army divisions, taking with him his treasures, and his granaries. 
Here the use of such expressions as kosasancayavdhdnicha and kosthagara which 
were carried on with the aid of his elephant-divisions ( gajdmkena sangrhya sanaih 
prayadyudhisthlmh }, ^ undoubtedly refers to wealth and other provisions includ 
ing food-grains, etc. ^ 

Coming to the period of the post-Mauryan kings and during the reign of 
the Scythian monarchs, we again hear of same state-officials like the Kos{hdgdrika 
and the Bhandagarika ^ who were some of the principal ministers ( Rdjdmdtya ) 
Besides the Bhdnddgdra, whose existence is implied in Liiders* Ins., No. 1141, 
we have also a reference to the store-house, Kosthagara, ® which is described in 
detail in the Kautilya’s Arthasdstra. The distinction between Ko^a ( treasury) 
or Bhdnddgdra and Kosthagara is clearly perceivable here when we hear that the 
main heads of revenue received into the Bhdnddgdra were, as enumerated in the 
Junagadh Inscription, Bali (extra tribute), (duty ), and ( custo- 

mary share of the king). '' These sufficed to fill the exchequer of a benevolent 
prince like Rudradaman with Kanaka ( gold ), rajata ( silver ), vajra { diamond ), 
vaiduryaratna ( beryl ) etc. We can well understand the importance of State 
granaries in ancient India as observed in $ukramti* As a measure of femine 
protection, granaries capable of storing sufficient quantities of grain to meet the 
normal demands for three years are to be erected in different parts of the king- 
dom and always kept in full. ^ , This was a clear directive given by Sukra. The 
NUivdkydmria also endoreses this view\^ The precepts of Dharmaidslra and 
Arthasdstra in regard to the functions of the State, which actually centred round 
the principle of protection, deserve to be mentioned here. State activities 
included the creation and functioning of all the multifarious departments, one 
of which included measures of protection against famines, fires, floods, epidemics 
affecting both men and cattle, and such economic instability as might spring 
from an increase in poverty and unemployment, vagrancy, vice and crime. Such 
state hoards may, therefore, be justified on the ground of the need of protection 
against war and famine. It is well-known that in ancient times famines were 
neither less frequent than in modern times nor less disastrous in effect, Manu, is, 
therefore, justified in laying doen stringent penalties for damaging or breaking 
into a storehouse ( Kosthagara ), an armoury ( dyudhagara ) or a temple { devatd- 
gam ) even to the extent of slaying the culprit.® 

^ ^ukranitlsara, IV. ii. 50-62. 

® XVIIL 66-70. ■ 

® Manusmfti. ix. 280. , 



GEOGRAPHY KNOWN TO THE PAUMACARIYA* 

P. Bi. Upadhye, Bbmbay 

The Paumacariya of Viraalasuri is one of the oldest Prakrit epic-poems 
depicting the life of Rama and we find therein a considerable geographical data. 
The author of this Prakrit poem, viz. Vimala, seems to know the length and 
breadth of Bharatavarsa, its important cities and seats of learning and com- 
merce and many tribal regions. It is therefore worthwhile to take a brief survey 
of the geographical data in the Paumacariya that would shed some light on the 
mountains, rivers and cities known at that time. 

The data collected from different chapters of the Paumacariya deals with 
the following topics : { a ) Bharata country and its provinces, islands and some 
tribal regions, (b) mountains and forests, (c) rivers, (dj cities. We will ex- 
amine these topics one by one. 

Bharata country, its provinces^ idands, tribal regions : — The whole country 
was known as Bharata country ^ which was divided into many provinces 
such as Magadha, ® Videha, ® Uttarakuru, * Kalinga, the province around 
the Indus river,® Anga.® The P.C. also mentions Kirala’' (it may be Kerala), 
Nepala,® Surparaka,® KaSmira,*® Andhra’^* and Kalinga** which are well known 
provinces even today, Magadha seemed to be central place governing all other 
provinces ; however, Rama’s capital place was Saketapuii wherefrom he ruled the 
entire kingdom,*® He was a sovereign king. 

Jambu island was the chief island,** one of the seven continents surround- 

* This paper has been read at the 26th International Congress of Orient- 
alists, New Delhi ; January 1964. 

* P.C. 28-69, 31-19, 78-13, 

* P.C. 2-1. 

* P.C.zi.8. : : ■ - 

P.C. 98.67. 

® P.C. 48-103. 

* P.C. 88.27. 

P.C, 98.64. 

** P.C, 20.169, 23 - 3 $, 23-94, 30-82, 30-87. 
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ing the Meru mountain and consisting of Bhatata country and others. In 
Bharata country there were islands ?uch as |fambudvipa, “ Ratnadvipa,’® 
NandiSvaradvipa ’’ ( which was nrentioned many a time in the P.C. ), Puskara- 
dvipa,*® Harhsadvipa,^® Vanafadv%%^®® 5 >adliim.ukha-dvipa.*i These islands 
seemed to be peculiar to the P.C, and Jain literature and many of them were 
referred to in the other Jain works. For ex^ple, Ratna and Nandisvara 
islands are mentioned in the NayadhamB[),akaha,o. The island of the Eaksasas 
was known as the Raksasadvipa®® which had Lankanagari as its capital place. 
In that case it can be identified with the island known in the ancient times as 
Simhaladvipa or modern Ceylon. The P.C, does not refer to this island as the 
Simhaladvipa. 

There were many tribal regions in the country. At one place the P.C. 
mentions the Kamboja, Suka, Kapota, Sahara regions. Regarding Kamboja 
and its habitants, it is said that they were the people who might have lived in 
the Hindoo-kush mountain which separated Gilgit valley from Balkh extended 
upto Tibet and Ladakh.®* Other tribal regions mentioned in the P.C. are 
Abhira, Voka, Yavana, Saka,^ Yi^ana, Hi^mba, Sula, Barbara, Sahara,®® 
Khasa, Kola,®^ Isindapalli®* and many others. Out of these Saka may be identir 
fied with Sakasthana viz. Sistan, and Yavanas may be identified with lonians or 
Greeks. Of the Ehasa region, the P.S.M. fays that it was a mountainous region 
in the north of India. From these various references of tribal regions and its 
inhabitants, it seemed quite probable that the P.C. knew practically many 
mountainous regions in the north side of India ; however, some regions like Voka, 
Varavafa, Vi§ana, Hidirhba, Sula, ^armaka seemed to be peculiar to the P.C. 

This is the picture of the country, its islands and tribal regions as found in 
the Jain work viz. P. C. 


16 

P.C. 45.32, 39. 

10 

P.C. 32.61. 

17 

P.C. 6.49, 15-30, 44.18, 66.17. 

18 

P.C. 82.64. 

19 

P .C. 54 " 45 * 

20 

P.C. 6-34. 

21 

P.C. 51-1. 

22 

See P.S.M. Naya : 1-9, 1-8. 

23 

P.C. 5-126, 48-50. 

24 

P.C. 27-7. 

26 

See Apte’s Sanskrit-Englisb dictionary. 

26 

P.C. 98-64. 

27 

P.C. 98-65. 

28 

P.C. 98-67. 

29 

P.C. 39-63. 
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Mountains, Many mountains including some mythological mountains 
were referred to. The VaitSdhya mountain found in other Jain works is 
mentioned at several places Similarly the Eailasa mountain is also mentioned 
many a time. The P. G. knows the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains In 
the Raksasadvipa, there was the beautiful mountain by name Trikuta,®’ which 
can be identified, according to the with the mountain Suvela in Ceylon. 

The Meru mountain where, it is said, ]?.sabha attained salvation, is also mention- 
ed, The P.S.M. seems to look upon this mountain as identical with the 
Mandara mountain which is referred to in the P.C. According to the Hindus, 
the Meru mountain is a fabulous mountain which is said to consist of gold and 
silver. Among other mountains known to the P.C. we may mention few of 
them such as Vasantagiri,” Madhugiri,®® Gunja,®® Vipula { which was near 
Rajgir),*® Kambu,^^ Dandaka,*® Velandhara,*® Pu§pagiri.“ The Malaya and 
Mahendra mountains which were two of the seven principal mountains are also 
known.*® Of all the mountains mentioned in the P.C. Ramagiri is of special 
interest. This was the mountain meant for Rama.*® Kalidasa had referred to 
the Ramagiri in the first Moka of his Meghadutam, Should we then presume 
that Kalidasa might have known this reference of Ramagiri in the P.C. on the 
basis of which he referred to it in the Meghaduta ? In Sanskrit literature we do 
not get a reference of Ramagiri anywhere . except that in the Meghaduta of 
Kalidasa. 

P.C. 1-47, 31.14. 27.4, 90.1, 101-56. 

P.C. 5-53, 27-4, 9-57, 27-4, 28-6, 64-28, 40-10, etc. 

P.C. 2-38, 73.7. 10-14. 27- 

P.C. 5-127. 48-51. 

P.C, 1-55, 2-26, 6-207. 

®s P.C. 1-35, 23-5, 21-18. 

See Apte’s dictionary, 

” P.C. 21-46. 

®9 P.C. 8-255. 

P.C. 8-88, The P.S.M. records this name. 

P.C. 1.34, 2.37, The P.S.M. records this name. 

*1 P.C. 45-32. 

« P.C. 54-39. 

** P.C. 46.73, 76-10. 

P.C. 33-141. 3t*ioo, 30-19. 

« P.C. 40.16. 

According to scholars like M. M. Mirashi, Ramagiri is to be identified 
with Ramtek, 24 miles north of Nagpur, 
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The Daiidaka forest was quite popular. and it is mentioned several times.^^ 
It was the place of Rama's stay and the place wherefrom Ravaiia abducted Sita 
forcibly. It is a well known fact that it Js identified with a vast region situated 
in the Deccan between the rivers Narmada and Godavarf. In addition to this 
Dandaka forest, the Vindhya-forest which is now said to be a forest lying on the 
portions of Khandesh and Aurangabad is known to the P* 

These references to the mountains in the P. C. will clearly show the north 
side of India, some part of the south and Ceylon. Many mountains seemed to be 
peculiar to the P. C. and popular in Jainism. 

Rivers : — There are several references to the river Ganges.^® It was also 
known as Mandakinl river^® or Jahnavi®^. The rivers Sindhu/^ Tapi,*^^ 
Narmada,®^ Karjiarava/® Yamuna®® Krauncarava,®’ Gambhira®® were known. 
Of these rivers, the P. S. M. records the Karparava river, but the river Kraun- 
carava is peculiar to the P. C. ; other rivers can be identified with present rivers 
bearing the same names. About the river Gambhira, it can be said that it inay 
be the same river which Kalidasa mentioned in his Meghaduta.®® It seems that 
these are not mythological rivers but found in the land of Bharata.®® 


Cities : — Many prominent cities and capital places, of various provinces were 
mentioned in the Paumacariya. We may identify a few of them with present cities. 
The following is the alphabetical list of some cities as mentioned in the P. C.: — 


” P.C. ^0-13, 41-1, 42-14^ 43-19. 49-3, 79-5. 98-42. 

« P.C. 34-34. / • ■ 

« P.C. 5-172, 11-1x1, 94-53, 98-6 i.- / .’ ■ 

5 ® P.C. 10-50, 82-109, 103-94. 

« P.C. 94-48, 41-5 r. ^ ^ 

« P.C. 8-168, 98-63. 

« P.C. 35 - 1 - - 

P.C. 10-29, 77-64, 34-32. 

P.C. 40-13, 41-3, Referred to by P.S.M. 

P.C. 55-42. 

P.C. 42.15, 43.21. . , 

P.C. 32.11. 

Meghaduta ( Purva )-43. . , 

Some of the provinces and tribal regions etc. mentioned in the P.C, 
are found in the Jain canons. For detd)® refer, to Life in Ancient .India ^ 
depicted in Jain canons (1947) 5 ?"' J* x-; .. .; i'v:;-) > 

OJ7 ■ ■ “ . '.■/ 


Mr.'XJfADSra^ 


'm- 


' City 

Reference in the P.C. 

Location 

Ayodhyl 

11-7. 37-19 1 

Modem Oodh sitoated on the Sarayii 

Saketa 

82.5, 94.62 > 

^2.58. 30.82, 87 J 

riven 

tJjjayiB! 

33-66 

One of the sacred cities of the Hindus 

in Malva region* 

Ku^idagrama 

2.21 

{ Another name of Vai^al! ) 

KauSambi 

88.24 

20.169 

21.2 

Name of the ancient on the Gan- 

ges in the lower part of the Doab, 
It was near modern Kosani about 
thirty miles above Allahabad* 

Canipapuri 

8-156 

Name of the ancient city on the 
Ganges, identified with modern Bha- 

Campanagara 

21-6 

galpur. 

Taksasiia 

or 

Taxila 

4-38 

A place in Rawalpindi District in the 
Punjab, a place of celebrated univer- 
sity of the 1st century A.D* 

Dasapura 

77-47 

Modern town of Dholpur. 

Padmapura 

5-94 

Situated somewhere near Chanda in 
the Nagpur District, Native place 
of Bhavabhuti* 

Magadhaptira 

82.16 

City of Magadha, southern part of 
Bihar. 

Mithilapuri 

30-97 \ 

Capital of Videha. North East of 

Mithiianagari 

28.95 / 

Magadba — Ancient city Mithiia. 

Kajagrha 

20.202 

21.24 

Capital of Magadha ( &har ), 

Vanarasi 

20.155 1 

41.40 Y 

95-35 ' J 

The holy city of Banaras* 

Vidarbha 

26.8 \ 

30-19 / 

Name of the region of modern Beran 

Sravasti 

20.169 1 

88-19, 24 / 

Name of the city to the North of the 
Ganges-identified with Sahet Mahet- 
north of Ayodhya. 


It may be said that there may be a difference of opinion in identifying some 
of the cities with present ones. It is one of our efforts in that direction. More- 
over it is a very difficult problem to know exactly the view of the author of the 
P.e. regarding the geography of these cities etc., since he is describing the life of 
fegtendary figare in hiS P.C, wherein he is likely to refer to mytho- 
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Tims we have taken a brief survey of the geographical data found in theP.C, 
The survey will reveal that the work seems to be more familiar with the geography 
of the north of India than with that of the south. This may lead us to believe 
that the poet Vimaiasuri must belong to the north of India — the region which 
is known to him best. He also used some geographical knowledge known to 
the Jain literature. That is why we cannot find parallel names of mountains etc. 
or identify them with those in Sanskrit literature in many cases as seen above. 
However it is certain that he had wide knowledge of the geography of his 
country. 

Abbrevfatiotis 

P.C. : — Paumacariya. 

P.S.M. : — Paia-sadda-mahannavo. 


BRAHMASOTRA ii.2 .37‘45 -A fresh INTERPRETATION 

-By ^ 

P. M. Modi, Baroda 

In these Sutras three Pauranik Schools seem to have been discussed by the 
Sutrakara, Su.sjsS.sg discuss a. Pauranik School which believes that the Reality 
is a Paii, a husband or a master, the souls are his wives or servants and that 
the Pali and the wives or servants reside in an abode, some definite place like 
Kaiiasa or Vaikuntha, The Sutrakara rejects this view. He gives three argu- 
ments : ( a ) The Supreme Reality cannot be a husband or a master. It is 

improper to conceive of the Supreme One as a husband or a master. 

The Sutrakara dose not think it necessary to give any arguments for this impro- 
priety. He seems to believe that any one who has read the Upanisads 
the only authority for the Sutrakara ) would easily admit the fact that it is wrong 
and improper to think of the Brahman or the ( Upanisadic ) Purusa as a husband 
of wives or a master of servants, Sankara is wrong in giving arguments to 
prove the of the According to the Sutrakara the very fact that 

Brahman of the Upani^ads is conceived in the Puranas as a husband (even a 
divine master ) is by itself sufficient to condemn that view, 

Sutra 38 gives the second argument* The conception of the Upanisadic 
Brahman as a Pati, a husband or a master ( or a father even) requires a kind 
of sambandha, relation or relationship or connection between the Pali and the 
souls who take place of wives or servants. According to the Sutrakara this 
relationship or this connection ( ) is itself improper ( 3Tgq[q-f% ) or not prov- 
able by any arguments. How can the Upanisadic Brahman or God behave to- 
wards the souls, Its or His own amias B,s a husband or a master ? Such con- 
nection is by itself self-condemned. According to the Sutrakara this 
does not require to be proved by any arguments. Sri Sankara is wrong in ex- 
plaining the as etc., when the Sutrakara himself does 

not give any such arguments. S.*s bhdsya, ^ 

is not intended by the Sutrakara ; gives them 
because he has to give them with reference to his own interpretation of Su, 37 
where he introduces sito, etc. 

Sutra 39 : The third argument of the Sutrakara is that the Upanisadic 
Reality, Brahman or Purusa, whom the Pauranikas conceive as a Pati, cannot 
have a place of residence, such as the Pauranikas believe It or Him to have. 
According to the Sutrakara there is no necessity of giving proof or proofs to 
prove that the Upanisadic Brahman or Puru|a cannot have any abode ( ), 
such as is ntioned by the Pauranikas. So, he does not give any such argu- 
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ment So §/s argument is not 

meant by tlie Satrakara at a!L 

We have said above that according to the Sutrakara the Upanisadic Real- 
ity cannot be a Pali ( " Pati * is improper in a system based upon the Upani- 
sads )• It cannot have a connection like that of a Pati with the souls whose 
Pati It is conceived to be and it cannot have an abode like Kailasa or Vaikuntha* 
Thus we have taken the Upanisadic Reality as the topic in the mind of the 
Sutrakara in Sfi. 37 “ 3 S*" 39 - The word { neu, nom, sing ) clearly shows that 
the impersonal Braliman is here the ultimate Reality in the mind of the Sutra- 
kara when he discusses the doctrine of the Puranas* In Su, 40 the Purvapaksa 
says that the Uapnisadic Brahman or Purusa is One who has or who possesses 
senses and hence It can be conceived as a husband or a master, It can 

have connection with the souls as their husband or master, and It can reside in 
an abode. Thus, this Purvapaksa supports my interpretation of these Sutras, 
Also my view that the Sutrakara should have discussed the Opponent's view 
from the Standpoint of his Reality, t?/;?.. Brahman, is proved to be correct by 
the fact that he takes only the Vedantasor Upanisads as authority ( 

— Bra. Su. Ill, 3.1 ) and also by the fact that the next Adhikarana ( Su. IL42-45 ) 
deals with a Pauranika School, viz,^ the Bhagavata School. 

Su, 40-41, If the Opponents the Paurariikas ) say that the Supreme 
Being is possessed of senses ( we say, * No, because due to the experience 
of objects ( ), ( then, old age, sickness, and death ), It will have an end, 

or ( if It has no end in the form of merging into a higher principle )' It will be 
not: omniscient, because Its knowledge which It gets through senses, and any 
one who gets his knowledge through senses, is never all-knowing. The Opponent 
cannot say that the Supreme Being who has senses does not use them in getting 
knowledge. 

( a ) Sutras 40-41. These two Sutras seem to have been originally one 

Sutra, vis, If we take as a 

separate Sutra, we do not know it is whose and why { i. e, due to what 

there is ). But if we combine the so-called two Sutras into one, we get a 
clear sense very easily. If the opponent says that the Supreme Principle is 

{ possessing senses), and therefore. It has an abode (srf^gR), It has a 
connection with souls ( ) and also It can be a qri% of souls who can be said 
to be wives ( if " means a husband ) or servants ( if the word ^ ’ means* 

a master). 

( b ) q, No ( i.e, the Supreme One cannot be there 

will be perishability or time-limit to the Principle due to Its experience of the 

of senses ( which It has got ). The senses when used get experience of 


their ff TO for tlieir possessor; tenV'siich experience comes Jtilj then ^ii^r(o!(i 
age), then, last of all, end or death, would lead to or death. 

But, as it is the Supreme,. One, about which we are here talking, it is 
possible as the Gita says that It has experience' or enjoyment of the 

objects of sense wUhoul being aikched io tkeniand so there is in Its cme no end, m 
death: But then there will be another possibility, viz.^ as the Supreme One is 
getting Its knowledge through Its senses, It will be 3 ?^% like all those who get 
this knowledge through their senses. 

Here in my opinion the 3 ?hI^c?T of the Supreme One is due to Its getting 
Its knowledge through the senses which It is supposed to have. If in order to 
make It omniscient, the opponent says that It does not get Its knowledge 
through Its senses, the Siddhantin would then argue that it does not use Its 
senses, so It is without senses at all and so the argument and the doctrine of the 
Opponent that the Supreme One has senses and therefore It has an a 

place or an abode and a a connection would fail 

(c) If the Supreme One has senses, It can be a Pati, a husband or a 
master, It can have connection with those whose Pati It is, and It can have an 
abode to dw^elj in. This the Sutrakara seems to grant, because he does not say 
that even if the Supreme One has senses, It cannot be a Pati, It cannot have 
connection wdth those whose Pati It is and It cannot have an abode*'. 

Thus, the Sutrakara in Su. 37-41, seems to refute some Oppositiomviews 
based upon Puranas, These views are not Philosophical but they are mythical, 
as the words ( connection as or qft and ), srfqgR ( 

( having senses which lead to enjoyment, birth, death etc. ), or 

in, its absence, show. 

(d) Sutras 40-41 refute the Purvapaksa's argument of the of q{- 

and Su. 37-39 refute the view that q?:?iiq^is a Pati. 

( e ) After the Sutrakara seems to take for refutation the 

called qiqqcT or qi^riq Both these views (the doctrine of the and 

the =qg% doctrine of the qRqrfs) were less important than Buddhism and Jain- 
ism in the days of the Sutrakara. Therefore their discussion comes after that 
of Buddhism and Jainism, which in the days of the Sutrakara seem to be parts 
of the ancient Hinduism, as their refutation in the Brahmasutra IL 2 gets a 
place between the Sarhkhya-Nyaya-Vai^e§ika views and the Pauranika-and- 
Bhagavata views. 


NOVENA AND NAVARATRI 

By 

Ramachandra Krishna Prabhu, Bombay 

The Roman Catholic Church has long recognised a feast named Novena as 
one that can be legitimately observed by its followers. Ncvena is a Latin word, 
being the plura] of Ncvemis, which means ' consisting of nine. ' According to the 
Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary, Novena is A prayer for some special object or 
occasion e.xtended over a period of nine days. It may be carried on in common 
in church, but is often private. A number of Novenas, chiefly in preparation for 
various feasts, have been approved and indiilgerised by the Holy Sea, the princi- 
pal being that before Pentecost, which alone must be observed in all parochial 
churches. In its earliest form, the Noveha was for the repose of a person deceas- 
ed. Various contributory causes are alleged for the choice of nine clays, but at 
the root the number seems to have been taken over from Roman paganism.” 

In Rome at least, if not also in other parts of Italy, the Novena has been a 
regular feature of the festivities connected with the celebration of Christmas. On 
the nine consecutive dajrs preceding Christmas special prayers are recited by the 
faithful, both in the churches and/or in their homes, for the purpose of obtaining, 
through the intervention of the Blessed Virgin Mary or of a particular Saint, 
some special blessing or mercy. Since the ' pagan e, Roman origin of this 
nine days long obsevarice is frankly admitted even in orthodox Catholic circles, 
it would be worthwhile to look into the original source of the festival. Indeed, 
the very name Novena appears to have been borrowed from the Roman festival 
called Novena, which was spread over nine days and which formed an integral 
part of the Megalesia festivals that were being widely celebrated in Rome and 
other parts of the Roman Empire, since at least two centuries before the birth 
of Christ, The story of the orgin of these Megalesia festivals maybe briefly 
narrated here ; 

In B, C. 204, in accordance with sl Sibylline oracle which had previously 
prophesied, that the presence of the Phrygian goddess Magna Mater Idaea, who 
was also known as Cybele, would alone drive the enemy, namely, the Phoenician 
army led by Hannibal which had invaded Italy, out of the country, the stone 
image of the goddess was brought to Rome from Phrygia and, miraculously 
enough, within a year Hannibal with his army was forced to leave the country 
and in gratitude the people of Rome under Emperor Claudius, had the image of 
the goddess installed in the temple of victory on the Palatine on April 4 and the 
day was proclaimed a festival day in her bonpur» . 
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In accordance, probably, with the custom prevailing in Phrygia, from 
where the goddess came, the Megalesia or Festivals of the Magna Mater Cybele 
were instituted in Rome. March was the first month of the Roman year and 
the festivals of the goddess began on March 15 with Canna Inirato (*Day of 
Reeds ' ), when the guild of Cannophorii, mostly childrem, entered the temple 
in memory of the reeds among which the infant sun-god Attis, lover of Cybele, 
had been exposed. Then followed a Novena or fast of nine days during which 
the faithful had to observe strict continence and abstain from bread and every- 
thing made from cereals, roots, pomegranates, dates, quinces, pork, fish and 
wine. On the 22nd came Arhor Intrai^ when the Dendrophorii or guild of tree- 
bearers cut in the wood sacred to Cybele a young pine tree and brought it in 
procession, with a small image of Attis attached to the top branches, to the 
temple of the goddess, chanting funeral hymns as a sign of grief. Worshippers 
sat round this tree and mourned the death of Attis day and night* On the 
24th, the mourning reached its height in the Sangtiinis or Day of Blood, 
when the priests cut and lashed themselves with scurges so as to sprinkle the 
tree with their blood. The 25th was Hilaria or Day of Joy, as the resurrection 
of Attis was declared to have taken place at midnight. After the dawn the 
marriage procession of Attis and Cybele was taken out, with the faithful crying 
Attis is risen * 

Hindus in India have been observing for more than a thousand years a 
festival, i.e. Navaratri, which besides being a nine-day festival like the 
Megalesian Novena, offers such an astonishing parallel to the latter, in its 
details, that one is led to wonder whether the two festivals might not 
have originated, in their remotest past, from ‘a common source. The 
Navaratri (lit. “nine nights"), which is celebrated throughout India, in 
one form or other, for a continuous period of nine days in Autumn, is followed, 
like the Novena of Cybele, on the tenth day, by a day of joy and universal hil- 
arity, which goes by the name of Vijaya Da^ami or Dasara. The Navaratri fes- 
tival is held in honour of the great Mother Goddess Durga and begins on the first 
day of the bright half of the lunar month of Asvin { Sept.-Oct. ), which will be 
the i6th day of the month, if the month is calculated from full moon to full 
moon. It will be noticed that the Novena of Megalesia also began on the x6tn 
day. The SaptamI or the 7th day of the fortnight, which would be the 22nd 
day of the month, is observed as the day of the goddess's * patrika-praveSa ' or 
entry into a bower of leaves from nine plants. It will be again noticed that the 
22nd day in the Novena of Megalesia was ' Arbor Intrat, ' when a tree was cut 
in the wood sacred to Cybele and carried to her temple in procession. The Nav- 

* The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic, by W. W. Fowler, 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London, i8gg, p. 69. 
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ami or gth day, which would be 24th day of the month, sees the end of Nava- 
ratri, as did the Novena too end on the 24th day. All through the nine days 
and nights of the Navaratri, as in the case of the Novena, strict chastity and 
abstinence from flesh food and other prescribed articles of diet, including wine, 
are enjoined on the worshippers. 

The loth day, Dasami, on the morrow of Navaratri, which would be the 
25th day of the month, is a day of ‘ Vijaya’ (or ‘ Bijoy,’ as it is called in 
Bengal ), being the day of the final victory of Durga over the forces of evil and 
darkness represented by the demons, Mahisasura ( ‘ buffalo-demon ’ ), l§umbha, 
Nisumbha, and so on. The loth is also celebrated all over India as ‘Dasara’ 
or the day of the victory of Rama, the divine hero of the epic Rdmdyaiia, over 
the ten-headed demon Ravana, and also as the day when the Pandavas, the 
heroic princes of the epic Mahdbhdrata, who had been in exile, recovered their 
arms from the Sami tree, on which they had been kept before their exile. 

Though the Navaratri is being celebrated in most parts of the country at 
the present day as an autumnal festival, there is sufficient evidence to show that 
originally it was a spring-time festival. In Bengal, in the spring month of 
Caitra this festival is being celebrated to this day by some under the name of 
' Vasanti- Puja ’, while the vastly larger majority of Bengalees hold the Durga 
Puja in autumn. In Southern India too the Tamilians, who follow the solar 
calendar, celebrate the Navaratri in spring, not in honour of Durga, but of Sara-., 
svati, the goddess of learning. How the spring-time nine-day festival came to 
be celebrated in autumn is told in some of the religious books, mostly of Tan- 
trik origin, wherein it is stated that the epic hero Rama, finding himself baffled 
in his fight with the demon Ravapa, invoked the sleeping goddess Durga for 
help, though it was autumn then, and that the goddess thus roused bestowed on 
Rama supernatural arms with which to destroy the demon. Since then Nava- 
ratri has come to be celebrated in autumn instead of spring. 

But there is a more valid reason why the spring festival of old should have 
come to be celebrated in autumn now. The zodiacal belt of constellations and 
along with it the months which are named after the constellations, make a com- 
plete circuit of the heavens in the course of about 25,860 years. If the Arctic 
Home, where the annual sunrise was preceded by a dawn of 24 days’ duration 
existed, say 12,000 years ago, the constellations and the months to which they 
were allied in popular imagination would have made nearly half the circuit of 
the heavens, and what were spring constellations and months 12,000 years ago, 
would be now autumnal constellations and months, and the festivals too which 
are bound up with the constellations and months would suffer a similar shift 
from spring to autumn. Navaratri is not the only festival which has undergone 
a seasonal change, and Hindus are not the, only people whose racial festivals 
have shifted from spring-time to autumn. : , „ , . 
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It may be mentioned in this connection that according to Jain traditions 
the worship of Aparajitadevi, also called Ambika, which is one of the names of 
Durga, has to take place on Mahanavami day. The welhknown Jaina antlior 
Somadeva in his work Yasasiilaka testifies to this fact, Srutasagara, a com* 
mentator on this work, defines Mahanavami as the ninth of Sukla Caitra, An- 
other Jaina writer, Udayavira, in his Panvandtha Carita, assigns both Caitra and 
Asvin Sukla*paksas to Mahanavami, which indicates the prevalence in his days 
of divergent traditions, one assigning the festival to the Spring season and the 
other to Autumn, 

For the real origins of the Navaratrf, we have to go back to the nine-nights 
ritual w^hich formed part of the ten-hights ritual, named Dasardira, of the Vedic 
sacrificial session known as Gavdm Ayana. Dasardtra extended over the last 
ten days of this session which, as I have attempted to show in my article on the 
Five Riddles of Vedic Antiquity, ’’ published in the Journal of the Oriental 
Institute ( Vol, XII„ No. i, September, 1962 ), appears to have commenced on 
the first day of the long dawn period of 24 days’ duration and to have terralnab 
ed on the 25th day when the sun put in his appearance after several months of 
darkness and gloaming. As pointed out by me in my article, the last day of 
Dasardtra, which was a 25th day, coincided with the Mahdvrata day, which was 
also a 25th day, and was called as such, Le. Pancavimsa. This 25th day, which 
saw the rebirth of the Sun-god, was the New Year’s Day of the polar year. 

From all the above mentioned facts it would not be unreasonable to con* 
elude that the loth day following the Navaratri, which is knowni as Vijayd Dai^ 
am arid which saw the triumph of Durga and Rama over the demoniac forces, 
and the loth day following the Megalesian Novena, known among the Romans 
as Eilaria, which saw the resurrection of the sun-god Attis, and the loth day of 
the Dasardtra or concluding ten-day period of the Gavdm Ay ana, which was 
identical with the Mahdvrata and which saw the rebirth of the sun-god Prajapati, 
must have had a common source, to wit, the phenomenon of the reappearance 
of the Sun on the spring horizon on the day following the termination of a conti- 
nuous dawn of 24 days’ duration, in the prehistoric Arctic Home of humanity. 

The Phrygians, according to Dr, H. R. Hall, ^ were a people speaking the 
Aryan ” tongue, and hence it is not to be wondered at that they should have 
inherited traditions of life in the circumpolar regions in the hoary past. The 
ancient Romans and Greeks too can be shown to have preserved traditions of a 
similar nature. For instance, the circumambulations of the polar dawn conti- 
nuously for 24 days might have furnished the remote background for the cere- 
monies of the new year's day, ist of March, in Rome, On this day, the sacred 
fire of the Vesti was renewed and fresh laurels fixed on the Regia, This was 

1 Ancient History of the Nedr 1913, p. 476 
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^ The Roffmn Festivals of the Period of the Republic, by W. W, Fowier, 
Lond., 1899, pp. 35 to4r. 

2 Sun-lore of All Ages, by W, T. Qlcott, G. P, Ptitiiam*s Sons, N* Y., 1914, 
P* ^ 4 ^* 

® Ibid, p. 243. 

^ Essays on the Sacred Language^ Writings and Religion of the Parsis, 3rd 

Edn#, p. 241, - 


also the day in which the shields were taken by the Salii, who were 24 in number, 
from the sacrarium martis in the Regia and carried through the city in procession, 
These processions continued till the 24th of the month. The Salii leaped and 
danced, continually striking the shields with a short spear or stick, as they sang 
their ancient hymns and performed their rhythmic dance. Again, on March 17, 
which was named Agonia, a procession went to the Argei, sacred places 24 in 
nuniberA 

Reminding one of the nine-day festival of the mother goddess Cybele, was 
the Greek festival of Thesmophoria, which was held in the autumn, and which 
was celebrated by women alone. It was also a nine-day affair, and represented 
with mourning rites the descent of Persephone ( or Demeter ) into the lower 
world and her return from the dead. During these nine days women were 
required to observe strict chastity ( Ovid. Met. X. 439 )• The Earncia, and the 
festivals known as Agogia and Katagogia of Aphrodite were also carried on for 
nine days. A festival in honour of ** Hyacintbiis *’, one of the titles of Apollo, 
was celebrated annually at Sparta in July and lasted nine days. It began with 
laments, but concluded with expression of joy and gladness.^ 

Chief among the Peruvian festivals was that of the winter solstice which 
lasted nine days. On the morning of the next day the emperor himself officiat- 
ed as high priest and all the people gathered at dawn in the public square to 
await the coming of the supreme deity, the Sun. At sight of him great shouts of 
joy rose from the multitude, who threw kisses to the orb of day and prostrated 
themselves,^ 

Lastly, the Zoroastrian priestly class observe to this day a ‘ purification 
ceremony \ called the Barashnom of nine nights, which lasts for nine days or 
rather nights. A detailed description of this ceremony is given in the ninth 
Fargard of the Vendidad. According to Dr. Martin Haug"^, it is intended for 
the removal of any impurity whatever, and is practised chiefly by priests-i 
Describing the ceremony, Dr, Haug adds : The person who has to undergo the 
ceremony must drink the urine of a cow, sit on stones within the compass of 
certain magic circles, and while moving from one heap of stones to another he 
must rub his body with cow*s urine, then with sand, and lastly wash it with 
water. This custom has descended from the most ancient times, when a puri- 
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lying and healing influence was ascribed to the urine proceeding from so sacred 
animal as the cow was to the ancient Aryans. Dr* Haug, in a footnote here, 
remarks the '' cows' urine called ' gomez * in the scripture was probably a meta- 
phorical name for ' rain-water ’ originally the cows being clouds metaphorical- 
ly. " Seeing that in ancient Vedic as well as Avestan terminology the word 
* go \ from which the word * gomez" is derived, signified not only a cow but also 
occasionally the sun's as well as dawn's rays, and that in the !Rgveda at least 
the dawn is called a *cow ' {'go'), it may be that the cow's urine mentioned 
in connection with the Barashnom ceremony is meant to be symbolical of the 
Sun's rays, to the purificatory nature of which, in both the physical and spiritual 
senses, the ancient Hindu and Zoroastrian scriptures bear ample testimony. 
Hence, the presumption that the nine nights' purification ceremony of the 
Zoroastrians might have had something to do with the nine nights’ ritual, ie. 
Navaratra of the Da^aratra period of the circum-ambulations of the Long Dawn, 
the mother goddess, and the rebirth of the Sun-god of the prehistoric Arctic 
Home of Indo-Iranians, cannot be dismissed lightly. It must, however, remain 
an open question till the reality of that Home is established beyond doubt. 

According to Prof, Stephen Langdon and other European historians, the 
Sumerian civilization, which was perhaps the original source of the Cybele story, 
goes back to nearly 7000 B.C. It therefore, seems. probable, says Prof, Langdon 
that the worship of Cybele, as our Common Mother Earth, is not only the 
most ancient but the most persistent religion known to civilized man. ” Sup- 
port for this view of the high antiquity of the cult of the Mother Goddess in 
near and mid- Asian countries has recently been furnished by the unearthing of 
alabaster figurines of a mother goddess — one dressed in leopard skin, and an- 
other with two leopards on her shoulders— in the ruins of Catal Huyuk, in 
Southern Anatolia, a township of the fith-yth millennium as ascertained by 
radio-carbon tests, according to a report published in Illustrated London News, 
dated 9th June, 1962. 

The association of lions and tigers with the ancient mother goddesses ap- 
pears to have been an almost Invariable feature of the cult of these goddesses 
not only in the Middle East but also in Europe, Egypt and India too. Cybele is 
shown in her sculptured representations as riding with the divine husband Attis 
in a car drawn by two lions* The Indian mother goddesses DurgS and 
Apaiajita too are shown as riding on lions. As mentioned by me in my previous 
article in this journal, the Greek, Egyptian, Babylonian and Assyrian goddesses 
of antiquity, like Ishtar, Attargetis, Reha, Anaitis, Innina, Ge, Sokhmit, and 
Sekbet are all depicted as either riding on a lion, or as lion-headedi or having 
lions with them. As observed by me in that article, Since the Polar Dawn- 
goddess, who was viewed sometimes as the mother, at other times as the wife| 
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and at still other times as the sister or daughter of the Sun-god, was seen in the 
last stage of her circuits, careering round the horizon in the company of the 
stellar Lion, which was lighted by her, it was but natural that this goddess 
should have been looked upon as riding on a lion. ” The substitution of tigers 
for lions as the associates of the goddesses in a few stray cases appears to have 
been due to the loss of the correct tradition which was polar in origin. Thus, 
the antiquity of the cult of the Mother Goddess in the three continents of Asia, 
Europe and Africa requires to be pushed right back to the age of prehistoric 
Arctic Home of civilized humanity, which on both geological and astronomical 
grounds can be shown to be at least as old as 10,000 B.C. when the spring 
equinox lay in the zodical sign of Leo, the Vedic “ Siriiha 


advent of soma* 

v:;:;'^ ■" 

, ' Sadashiv a. Danoe, .Nagpur ' ' ; '•■'I 

Much has been said about the Vedic Soma. Well known is the contra versy 
on the point whether Soma was identified with the moon even at the Vedic 
times. Hillebrandt went far as to say that all the soma-hymns of the Ma^dala 
IX, and a few from other mandalas are addressed to the moon-god^. The myth 
of the bringing of Soma from the heavens by a divine falcon, has also been inter^ 
preted variously, the notable interpretation being of Bloomfield who sees in it the 
bringing of rain from the clouds ( = the iron-fort ) along with the flash of 
lightening^ Not accepting this hypothesis, Oidenberg points out that there is 
no positive proof to see any physical phenomena in the "bird' that brings 
soma^. It has also been shown that this myth of " a bird bringing divine 
drink' obtains in other mythologies also"^. On examining the material avail- 
able to him Macdonell concludes that the idea of the "sweet drink' was a 
creation of the Indo-European period and that, in India, it gave rise to the 
idea of Soma, as in Greece to * mead * in the Indo*Iranian period. Oidenberg 
seems to be quite right in pointing out that the physical ( or natural, we may 
say ) phenomenon is not warranted. Taking into consideration the existance of 
the myth in other mythologies the * natural ' method of interpretation would not 
be well applicable here. The " iron-fortress ' which the bird " Syena ' is said to 
take away soma need not again be the cloud. There seems to be a constant 
quest for the immortal liquor or the " water of life ' in the mind of the ancient 
man recorded by various mythologies ^ 

Opinions regarding the identification of the Moon and Soma ( the juice ) 
originated from such passages where soma is said to be married to the Sun's 

* Read at the International Congress of Orientalist,-New Delhi-1964. Jan. 

^ Hillebrandt-—* Vedische Mythologie ' — P. 309 

2 Bloomfield— J.A.O.S. Vol, XVI-P-i-24. 

^ Oidenberg— " Die Religion des l^gveda P. 177, 180. The oldest 
account of the bird bringing Soma see Rg, V. IV-26 and 27. 

^ Macdonell— Vedic Mythology ( Hindi. Tr. ) P* 216. Oidenberg— Op. cit., 

® We shall note a few examples further on ; see for example The Zu bird 
from the Babylonian Mythology; Wang Shu from the Chinese Mythology- 
mentioned further on. 
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I daughter,® where Soma is said to be in the midst of stars.'^ and the saying 
" none eats of the Soma that is known to the preceptor ( Purohita ),” and which 
is said to be different from the one that is pressed.® Here, Soma that is different 
[ from the one that is pressed, is believed to be the moon-god by some scholars,® 
while according to a recent opinion it indicates ‘ Corporeal ’ Soma viz. the inner 
physical power which could be utilised for meditation (Samadhi).*® It is 
possible that Soma, when drunk, caused a state of hallucination leading the 
drinker to fanciful imagination which itself might have been referred to as an- 
other Soma.’^ 

Apart from the point of the identity of the tw’o fold Soma, we shall confine 
; ourselves to see if there is a definite scheme in the ^tgveda about the conception 
of the advent of the Soma, comparing it with a similar conception in other 
mythologies. 

I Soma is described as ‘ maujavata ’ i.e. growing on mountain ( ?.g.V— X-34- 

I I ' Somasyeva maujavatasya ’ ). The same is the implication of the expression 
where he is said to be residing in the mountain.*^ Macdonell says that the 
word ‘ giri ’ or ‘ parvata ’ here refers to the terrestrial mountain. Soma, as we 
know, is also the ' juice ’ of the Soma-plaiit. Looking to the etymology of the 

( word ‘ Soma it seems to be clear that the name of the plant ( Soma ) is suggest- 
ed from the 'juice'', and that the word ’ Soma ’ was applied to the juice 
primarily and to the plant only secondarily.*^ It should be noted that the word 
generally used for this juice of the Soma-plant is ' induh ’ or ‘ drapsa ’ which 
if hints at the original conception of the first oozed out ‘ drop ’.*“* This ‘ indu ’ 

i {.e. the ‘ drop ’ is said to be the god.*^ This would mean that the Soma juice 






^ Rg. X-85 

7 jbid^S5-2 

8 Ibid^S 

^ Cf, Macdonell opxit, P. 214, also Sayana on Rg. X-85-3 

Cf, T* R. Kulkarni in ' Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress — 
1961, Pt. IV, pp* 119 to 12 [. 

It may also be noted that Soma is said to reside in every part of the 
body of. Rg. V-VIII-48-9 ; but this probably refers to the effect of Soma when 
actually drank and not Soma as an inner fluid of the body. 

Rg. IX-46-1 — Ksarantah parvatavrdhdk : also— 95-4 ‘amsum duhanti 
uksanam giristham For the origin of the Soma plant see Roth ZDMG 38 ; 
134-9 MaxMuiler's Biographies of words' London-1888 P, 222-42. 

from VSu to press—' Soma ' would mean ' the pressed one ' or the 
(plant) to be pressed. 

Rg. IX-89-2 — apsu drapso vavrdhe ; also for ' drapsa ' see — IX-85-10, 
78-4, IX-51-3— tava tya indo andhaso deva madhor vya^nute also— 77-4, 
IX-51-3 ; X-115-3 — cf. Svyayudha pavate deva induh. 
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at tlie sacrifice embodies the first drop {• drapsa') that is divine, which is 
mystically pressed from the plant which is hence called Soma, This drop, that is 
divine, is invoked at the sacrifice with the same honour as other gods. It is 
this drop that is called ‘ Awi/jas ’ ( nourishing food) and is said to descend 
from heaven, upon the earth,‘«— naturally in the sacrificial Soma-plant on the 
mountain top. 

We now turn to another point in the Saga of Soma. Very often Soma is 
said to be ‘ milked' connecting it with a cow-symbol. Thus, the shoots of this 
miraculous plant are said to ‘ milch Mike the udder of a cow. The fountain 
( ‘ utsa ’ ) of Soma is said to be in the midst of cows. Soma is identified with 
the cow when it is said to be bound by ten straps { ‘ Valga ’). It is said to be 
a ‘ milking branch ’ that is being chewed by the pressing stones. “ It would, 
thus, indicate that the divine drop is full of milk and is said to be mystically 
gathered in a branch i.e. the Soma plant. To complete the identification of the 
Soma and the cow, as it were, we have a ritual in the Brahmanic sacrifice 
according to which, in the rite of purchase of Soma, a cow is to be given as the 
price of Soma, and the colour of the cow is said to be white or ruddy, because 
Soma is also of the same colour.®® It will be interesting to note that the stones 
that are used to press the shoots of the Soma-plant are laid on the hide of the 
cow. This indicates that the Soma juice is thought to be the essence from 
the cow. Connecting this idea with the one where the divine drop or the 
fountain is said to be in the midst of the { heavenly ) cows, we get the concep- 
tion that the divine drop that lies in the midst of the heavenly cows, is to be 
mystically gathered in the terrestrial cow. 

We have already noted that, while talking about Soma, the Vedic sages 
have imagined a well or a fountain ( ' utsa ’ ) of Soma in the midst of the cows. 
This well (of honey) is also said to be in the highest step of visnu (Rg. 
I-154-5 ) where there are multi-horned cows. 

Which are these cows? Commenting on the passage where the word 

16 Rg. IX-61-10 ucca te jatam andhaso divi§ad bhumi-adade for ' andhasa ’ 
meaning nutritious food see Rg. VIII-32-28; X-94-8. 

1 ’ Cf. Ibid — ^VIII-9-19 gfivo na durh udhabhih; VII-98-1, 

1® — X-94-3’— Vrksasya Sfikham aruijasya bapsatah. This idea can be 
compared with the Chinese mythical idea, wherein two goats are said to be eat- 
ing the divine branch. ( cf. Myths of China and Japan by Donald Maikenzie ). 

Taitt. Samr-VI-i-6-i ; $at^pitha Br. Ill; 3-1-34 ; for the Colour of 
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'bhuri^ngah' ( multi-horned ) occurs (J^g* 1 154-5 ) Yaska takes it to mean 
* the rays of the sun Peterson, following Sayana, takes it to mean the stars 
with myriad rays. The fountain ( utsa ) is said to be in the highest place. 
which clearly means the sky, though Sayana takes it as the sacrificial place. 
Even if we accept Sayana's interpretation, it could be so done only secondarily, 
taking the sacrifice to mean the ritualistic representation of the heavenly 
phenomena on the earth. The gods are said to be born of the cows (go- 
^ jatah Aditi is called the cow^® and she is identified with the ‘ Sky' and is 

, said to give milk to the gods.^’ Elsewhere Soma is compared with the milk of 

Aditi, thus helping their identification. In sacrificial ritual the consecrated 
cow Is said to be Aditi — the very * sky-goddess* symbolically represented on 
the earth at the sacrifice. Now, the * divine fountain *, in the midst of the 
cows, whence ' Indu * or the ' drapsa * ( the divine drop ) oozes, can be nothing 
but the mystic ' well * in the midst of the stars, or in the very lap of the sky- 
j cow Aditi. Soma that is gathered from the ' shoots * at the sacrifice repre- 
I sents the ‘ drop * that comes from the divine fountain that lies closely associated 

I with the cow-of 4 he-sky. The descent from heaven of the divine ' drop * is the 

I first stage in the advent of Soma. This ' drop* is fertilizing, generative and 
, vigoraling^ It is the very life-essence-— which has the potentiality to give 
heavenly life of immortality to those who might taste it. It is represented in 
the sacrifice by Soma which was a drink of restricted gain, and was offered very 
sparingly. Even some of the divinities ( like the A§vinau ) had to qualify for 
its gain zealously. 

This reminds one of similar beliefs in the fertilizing ' drop * from heaven or 
from the stars elsew^here. An emperor of China is said to have constructed a 
huge and high tower on the top of which he would keep a pot to get the morning 
dew directly from the stars for gaining a length of life. In ancient Egypt 

Nirukta-II-7, 

23 * Hymns from Egveda * Boirbay Sanskrit Series XXXVI-1924. 

24 V-45-8, Utsa asam parame sadhasthe# 

Vedic Mythology ( Hindi Tr. ) P. 286. 

Vajasaneyi Sam, XIII-43-49. 

Bg. x-es-s* 

Ibid IX-96-15. ;i II 

Macdoneil Op. cit.— P. 206, for Aditi being the cow. See VIII-ioi-r5, 
3 ° It is this ' sky-cow * ( studded with stars ) that is symbolically killed 
for offering at the sacrifice. Clearly, the sacrifice of the cow was for mystically 
imbibing the essence of the sky-cow and ensure good crops and cattle. This 
sky-cow is, doubtless, Aditi. For cows sacrificed see V-85-13. 

' Myths of China & Japan *— Donald Mackenzie, 

m ' ' ■ iii 
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obtains a belief in the fertilizing ray that oozed from the moon. Osiris, who is 
said to be the son of the sky-mother (in the form of the cow ), is said to have 
been conceived from the fertilizing ray of light that fell from the moon.^a 
According to the Japanese mythology the drinker of the dew of immortality was 
a moon-girl who drank from the bowl of the moon. The ' drop ’ ( drapsa ) that 
is said to descend from heaven, comes very very close to the fertilizing ray of 
the moon or the first dew from the stars, both connected with the heaven ( or 
the sky). If the cows with multiple horns are to be taken as * rays ' or the stars 
as we have noted from the authorities, the * drapsa ' would easily mean the first 
divine drop from the heavenly rays or from a fountain amidst the stars. This 
fountain amidst the stars gives out the drop-' indu k ' Indu ' seems properly to 
mean the 'drop’ from the moon, which in later periods gets to be called both 
'Soma* and 'induk It seems probable, hence, that, (though it maybe said 
that the ?.gveda does not have a clear identification between the moon and the 
Soma-juice) in the Rgveda period itself the conception of a divine drop from 
the moon was strongly cultivated. This * drop* from the moon is invoked as the 
god and is lauded like other gods in the sacrifice. It is the very essence of the 
moon-god, who is on a different par from the other gods ; for he is ' killed ’ 
[ pressed. The word used in the context is ' Ghanti] and eaten for nourishment 
by other gods and is undying in the real sense of the word. It only changes the 
form which vanishes to give sustahiance to the gods and is reborn (juice-form) 
in sacrifice as in the heaven ( moon-form ) very much like osiris who gets killed 
and is brought back to life in the famous osirian ritualistic drama. 

The next point is the absorption of the ' drop ’ in the plant ( called Soma ) 
as it reaches the earth. The plant, as we have noted, is identified with the 
udder of the cow. Thus the plant oozes from the fountain among the cows and 
gets absorbed in another cow ( in the form of the plant. ) This is the second 
stage in the advent. The 'drop’ reaches the mountain a high place on the 
earth and, as it were, gets changed into the plant This could be clear from the 
Rgv., where Soma is addressed as follows: — 

Ibid — P. 150. The name of the cow-sky-goddess is Hathor. She is 
said to have star-specked belly which reminds us of the Vedic sacrificial cow 
described as having prominent spots (c/. Sthulaprsatim anadvahim alabheta’ 
For Hathor having a star-speked belly Cf. ' Myth and symbol of Ancient Egypt ' 
— Rundle Clark ( London-igzS. ) 

33 Donald Mackenzie op. ciL^ p. 152, 

34 Pqj. which see Rundie Clark ‘ Myth and Symbol in ancient Egypt ’ and 
Donlad Mackenzie-Op.cit. 

33 It could be seen how the usually understood meaning of ' giri ’ as the 
' cloud ’ is unnecessary ; and could fee only a secondary one. 
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O Soma of divine abode, that art generated high in heaven ! of thy juice 
the earth doth procure \ ( Note i6 above 
Further we have. 

( What ) excellent ( juice ) of thine was procured in the naval of heaven, 
that same sprouted up on the summit of the earth { doubtless the mountain ), 
being sprinkled thereupon. The pressing stones eat of thee on the hide 
of the cow. Thee did the wise ones milk with their ( palm ) — in the 
water 

The latter clearly brings out the princiole underlying the descent of Soma, as we 
have already noted. 

The close association of the * Utsa’ (the well) and the plant that imbibes 
the ' drop* from it on the earth is to be noted outside India also. The Chinese 
‘ dragon-well * is usually situated inside a deep mountain-cave. It flows from a 
cave called ' golden well-spring In the Chinese mythical tale of the * Blue 
Boy * we have the Blue Boy residing in a well in a high mountain. He darts 
to heaven from the well and disappears in the clouds that rain heavily to the 
utter amazement of a certain Wang Shu who was wa,ndering to obtain the herb of 
immortality. When the rain subsides, the Blue Boy returns to the well and dis- 
appears* Now, on the bank of the moutain well, Wang Shu finds a peculiar herb 
sprouting out. He takes it away ; for it is the herb of immortality. The herb 
is generated from the drop of the divine cloud, which itself is formed from the 
divine well high in the mountain. Similarly, in the legend of 'Gilgamesh* we 
have the * plant of life *, and the well of ‘ immortahty * associated with the ad- 
ventures of the hero. The ' well ' of immortality that sends the 'drop * and 
sustains the herb of immortality can be seen, in the sacrificial ritual of the Aryans 
in ancient India, to be represented by the ' Vasa tivari’— waters, where the 
pressed out shoots of Soma are placed for getting ' re-swelled \ the indication 
of which is to be found as early as the Rgv. Here is a clear indication 
of the belief in the * living waters ' that are apt to give immortality, and which 

Rgv. IX-79-4“divi te nabha paramo ya adade prthivy aste ruruhuh 
sanavi ksipah/ 

adrayastava bapsati goradhi twaci-apsu hastair duduhur manisinah 
[ Translation-byd the author ] 

Donald Mackenzie op. cit., p, 55. 

Ibid, p. 80; there is also another herb called the ' Red-cloud-herb' — 

P-79. 

Ibid, p. 109 ; also see ' Myths of Babylonia and Assyria by the same 

author. 

C/. IX.89.2 ( and Sayapa’s note thereon ) apsu drapso vavrdha 

' — apsu vasatlvari^u \ 
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represent the heavenly 'utsah Now here is an interesting phenomenon. The 
'drop* is restored in the pressed out shoots of the Soma-plant by the ' Vasaih 
vari* waters, and at the same time, by this ritual, the ' drop * of Soma is said to 
swell the waters. Soma is elsewhere said to be the lord of the waters — both the 
oceans and streams both the cosmic waters and the terrestrial ones. The 
cosmic waters give place to the actual rain drops and Soma is said to impel! 
rain (Rg. X.30.9) and causes the waters to expand in the form of rain and the 
streams on the earth. The heavenly 'drop' that is said to be in the celestial 
' utsa * ( well) in the midst of the cows is represented in the sacrifice by the Soma- 
jmce as going to the tub ( Kalasa ) of Soma which also is called ' Utsa Thus 
from the divine * well * to the high peak on the earth and thence to the ' utsa*- 
( Kalasa ) in the sacrifice is the advent of the ' drop *• The whole purpose of the 
Soma-sacrifice is thus to bring the divine *drop* — the 'indu* which is the 
essence of the moon or the starry region and is invoked as a divinity— to the 
sacrifice. When it is symbolically brought forth after the pressing of the Soma- 
piant which is gathered from the mountain, the constant flow of life, food and 
water is ensured water in rivers, food in the plants and the cows, and continued 
life in the sacrificer and those who partake of the juice, Hence this divine 
drop— now Soma-juice— is ritualistically mixed with water, milk (whence ‘ gava- 
4ira ’ ) and barley { Yava&a ) representing prosperity in plants, milk, water, and 
grain. Milk represents the cows and Soma-juice ( the divine-drop ) mixing with 
milk gives fertility to the cows. Hence this ‘drop*— now sacrificial Soma— 
described as a youth in the midst of cows.‘^‘ Without the ritual of sacrifice this 
was not supposed to be accomplished. The ‘ drop * that is so potential in swell- 
ing the earthly flood, immortality, figures prominently, in the 
Brahmanic tale of the ‘ S.maharana * ( the bringing of Soma ), where the i^gvedic 
bird Syena-Suparna gives place to the metres and the ‘mantras* obviously to 
establish the irr.portance of the sacrificial ritual and the efficacy of the ‘ mantras 

lbid.86.33 ‘ raja sindhunam pavate patir divah c/, also Ibid. 15.5 ; 89.2, 

X 30.9 ‘ madacyutam ausa^am nabhojampari tri-tantum Vicarantam 

The famous tale of the advent of the Ganges is only a phase of this 
motif. The river drops from the star-path ( called akasa-ganga ) on the mountain 
Kailasa and thence flows upon the earth. Mark the name ‘tripathaga* (going 
along three paths) given to her. 

Compare with this the idea of a tear from Atum swelling the Nile, 
Rnndale Clark op. ctt, P, 84 J also a drop from the star sirius ( sky-cow and 
the mother of the sun god) flooding the; Nile-Donald Mackenzie— ‘ Myths of 
China and Japan, p, 64, 
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thns connecting the myth to the magical symbolism in action. It is here that 
the myth gets transacted into ritual. 

It would be, tims clear that the ‘ bringing of Soma ' by the Syena-Suparna 
is only a phase of the general saga of the ‘ Advent of the divine drop*. Once 
the conception of the divine drop oozing out from tlie sky is rooted in imagina- 
tion, it is natural to have a myth of some powerful personality to get it from 
such a forbidden place. This personality will naturally be super-human and 
more probably a great bird that could fly aloft-right upto the high region on the 
earth or right into the domain of the sky. As we have seen, the * rain * is only 
a phase of the ' divine-drop In the same way the bird that brings it could 
only be a mythic bird, and it is not necessary—or rather it is wrong — to suppose 
that the bird is the lightning or any other natural phenomena, as Bloom- 
field has done. The zeal for longivity and immortality in man is great and the 
myth is the product of that zeal. Hence the expression of this zeal in a num- 
ber of folk-tales widely spread in the world. The bringer of this ' drink of im- 
mortality * sometimes is a man-iike the Babylonian Gilgamesh or the Chinese 
Wang Shu— or the bird Zu who stole the tablets of the immortal, or the 
iSyena-Suparna of the ancient Indian Aryans. It is this conception of a celestial 
' drop * or ' divine drink * that could be found in the wide-spread belief in the 
island of the Blessed, or the 'floating island* where nobody dies— the very 
'Swarga* that is known to the Ancient Indians, with its secret of immortality. 
The secret of the most envigorating ' drop ^ could naturally be as well guarded 
as the drink itself. Hence it could be said to be in the very interior of forts 
which the hero, whosoever he might be, has to destroy. This fort need not be 
the ' cloud * as the adherents of the Nature-theory would have us believe. The 
conception of the ' divine-drop * and that of the * bringer * of it are closely con- 
nected. Hence it is usual to find in the tales of the ' cultural hero *, the fetch- 
ing of a plant of life or the water of immortality as one of the exploits, that 
necessarily gets associated with the killing of the guards and destroying of the 
' prison * that holds the ' divine food or drink *. 

A similar conception can be seen in the present day Hindu festival of 
' Kojagiri * — which is held on the first Ml moon day of the Autumn. In the 
night a big cauldron of milk is boiled with cardamom, saffron and other 
ingredients, in the open, so as to get the reflection of the moon into the vessel. The 
idea is to get the nectar from the moon in the milk. This seems exactly 
similar to the idea of the ' fertilizing ray * or the ‘ indu-drapsa ^ from the moon, 
mixing with the milk, and reminds one of the actual mixing of the Soma-juice 
( the terrestrial form of the ' drapsa’ ) with milk, in the Vedic sacrifice. 

Donald Mackenzie — ' Myths of Babylonia and Assyria *. 

A number of such tales could be cited as example e,g, the ' Gulabaka- 
vali *— Ceylonese folk-tale, ' The water of life — ( Grimm ) etc. etc. 
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THE IMPLICATION OF OM IN PHILOSOPHY 
By 

B. S. Agnihotri, Darbhanga 

Indian Philosophers in the field of philosophy never remained satisfied with 
mere intellectual feats or verbal quibblings. They attained that philosophic 
height where they could find nothing more that has yet remained to be obtained 
or aspired for complete happiness and full realization of mar/s life. This philo- 
sophic height is termed in Upanisadic philosophy as the realization of Brahman, 
tiie realization of the identity of the individual soul with Paraniatman, the 
realization of the mystic significance of JIva in its absolute transcendental nature 
and so on. About this realization it is said, 

This highest ideal is not the subject of the senses because the field of the latter 
is restricted to the ephemeral things of the world. Due to Atman’s being beyond 
any form, it is not the subject of the senses. It lacks any distinguishing mark 
and hence it is not the subject of any inference. It can be realized only by 
adhering to the implications of the Srutis and following closely the injunctions 
of the Vedas. The Upanisadic portions of the Vedas have laid down important 
ways and means for the realization of Brahman and in so doing they have resorted 
to letter OM which is the symbol of Brahman. One Upanisad says, trt 

351 and in this Brahman merges everything. 

era sq II 

The Vedic sages have attached to this OM that mystic meaning by which they 
tried to solve the riddle of the world. The worshippers, though laid down stress 
on the worship of the symbols and idols yet in truth the target of realization is 
described as beyond all these. The Brahman, which is the highest glory, cannot 
be known from above and below, from middle and from side. It has in reality no 
PratimS, — the symbol. " Yet by knowing that entity, there is complete release 
from all fetters, from all diseases, from birth and death. That Brahman is 
described only by one word and only by one symbol OM. All this is OM. It is 
the highest substratum ; yoke yourself to this. OM is Brahman. ” God Yama, 
in his advice to Naeiketas in Kathopahi§ad says in nutshell “That highest is 
nothing but OM which is described so inueh by the Vedas and for knowing that 
highest, all the austerities are. undertaken. , This is the highest and the noble 
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support and knowing this, one attains Brahman.*' The Chandogya Upanisad 
designates OM as Udgitha and says that Udgitha is the sap of all sapid things. It 
bestows on the meditator all the things he desires. What is Udgitha is Franava 
and what is Pranava is Udgitha and aii this is OM. Even God Sun goes round 
the world by uttering the sound OM. That which is the chief Breath is nothing 
but Udgitha. It should be meditated upon as OM ; for, that Breath, too goes 
round the world by uttering the sacred syllable OM. 

Mandukya Upanisad gives for the first time the detailed exposition of 
Oni“kara. It says that what is Brahman is all this and this is Om-kara, What 
was in the past and what is in the present and what shall be in the future is all 
OM. Even what is beyond time is OM. This Brahman is the highest Atman. 
OM is Atman. It has the characteristic of being Aksara and Asvara. In the 
Asvara form OM is Atman who is void of all the virtues. In it however, there 
is the seed of resonence (Nada ) and there are four syllables ( Padas) of OM, the 
A, U, M, and the last, the Amatra Carana. OM, composite as such, is Brahman 
and yet in OM there are contained the individual forms which are four in their 
components and these are identified with the waking, the dream, the sleeping 
condition and the Saksibhava. A is that state of Atman which is called Visva 
in the isolated form, identical with the waking condition. The same A is Vai^v- 
anara when all the Visvas are thought of cumulatively. It illuminates and 
enjoys all gross objects. It has even limbs and nineteen senses. This is the first 
Carana of OM taken separately. All this mundane existence that is visualized 
in the waking state has its beginning in the portion A of OM. A is, therefore, 
the tutelary deity in which the whole Prapanca of the waking state merges at 
the time of dissolution. The second Carana of Om-kara is U. This is identical 
with Taijasa, that individual functioning portion of Atman who enjoys things in 
the dream-state. Taken cumulatively, it is called Hiranyagarbha. The third 
part of OM is M. This is identical with Prajna taken singly. The same is 
called Isvara taken collectively. This Prajna is that functioning part of Atman 
who enjoys pleasure in sound sleep. He does neither desire anything nor does 
he see any dream. He is only Ananda. He is Cetomukha. The collective 
form of Prajna, the Isvara, is the cause of all ; from Him emits the whole world 
and in him again it dissolutes at the time of destruction. OM as identical with 
Atman is one composite w^hole. It is then Asvara and Aksara. The same when 
tri-partitioned into A, U, M is identical with Visva, Taijasa and Prajna in singu- 
lar capacity and with Vai^vanara, Hiranyagarbha and Isvara taken collectively 
respective^. All the Jivas remain in either of these three conditions, the wak- 
ing, the dream and the sleep and enjoy the various objects of pleasures and yet 
beyond these states, there is the Turlya, the fourth condition which is boundless, 
because of its being beyond all measures. It is of the nature of Asvara and 
Aksara. OJI frorri the non-resounding ( Asvara Ji point of view, is Brahman^ but 
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from the resounding ( Svara ) point of view it is a means to attain Brahman. It 
is said, 1 et: 

m >?cf?j[55iTO m\\ g#cr! The 

highest Brahman is realized by resorting to the symbol OM. By knowing what 
is beyond even the resounding part of the word OM can Yogi, becoming above 
all the doubts, go to the highest abode. 

In the other way of the division of OM, A is identified with Prajapati, U 
with Visnu and M with Maheivara. He who does not concentrate on OM, does 
not attain Brahman. Om-kara is the source of all the Gods, the worlds and the 
letters : With regard to concentration on it, Dhyanabindupaaisad says, 

^ miTW I 

Brahman is Para and Apara. ( the highest and lowest ). The Para is highest 
and the Apara is Sabda Brahman. By the utterance of OM, one is able to 
meditate on the Aksara Brahman. It is said, 

\ ^ ^3.1 

^5531^ i^wiRf: lit II 

%Enqws§fnf%7 ii 

Om-kara has the resounding power. OM is only Aksara and Asvara 
Brahman. These are two implications of OM. The former is Apara ; while the 
latter is Para. The one is Nada, Nama and Rupa ( the sound, the name and the 
form ) the other is imperishable and without verbal or tangible modification. 
The one is a means to the other which is an aim. This aim implies the realization 
of Advaitabhava whence ensues Prapaficopasama — the submerging of all the 
dualities. 

OM as Svara is Om-kara that reveals itself into ^abda { word ). This is the 
characteristic of Akada. So, OM begets both Akala and its characteristic mark 
Sabda. Akaia is the substratum of word. From Akada is born wind which is 
the carrier of word. From wind is born Agni which has the characteristic of form 
‘ RtJPA ’ and Vak. That expresses the word and gives it a definite shape, is Agni. 
From Agni is born water— Ap; (Rasa) the taste is its special characteristic. 
Prana is of the nature of water and only when there is Prana (the breath), 
can a word be uttered. Water gives rise to earth. Smell is the chief characte- 
ristic of it and sound is produced by an intermediary of the earthly elements. 
Thus we can say that Om-kara is Pravirtti-Svarupa, ( having movement as its 
chief characteristic ) ; OM is Prakasa-Svarupa, ( of the nature of illumination and 
all-pervasive). From Omkara is born every thing while OM is the substratum. 
From Omkara is born the first element AkaSa with iSabda as its Gutia and thence 
follow wind, fire, water, earth with their distinctive features, touch, form, taste, 
and smell respectiveljr. Omkira iS bo^. Abhidhana and Abhidheya, the name 
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attached to the actual material object and the actual material object itself and 
in philosophy they are one because of the world’s being possessed of the Nama 
and Rupa only. Omkara is Svara and Ksara. OM is Asvara and Ahsara. 
Omkara is nothing but Apara Brahman, the lower form of OM. OM when split 
up into A, U, M is all this and its last measure is Sak§ibhava who is all- pervasive. 
When the former measure is merged into the latter then the Saksibhava is 
attained. 1 

'jf'jfsiR55rT%H l As long as this condition is not attained till then 

all the animals carry on their movements in either of these conditions but the 
Jiva, the doer, of all the actions is the same as Saksin. When the former 
awakens from the deep slumber of this mundane existence, then only he attains 
the latter condition. 3T^irPI?n git 4?: HfJqt 1 II 

Omkara is in time but OM is without time. Omkara is conditioned and under- 
goes modifications. OM is beyond any condition and modifications. Yet OM 
and Omkara are one. OM is all this. 

Meditation on Omkara should be practised. It is said, 

piqT II There is two-fold method to this. Utter the 

sound OM in high pitch. Let utterance he long. Then the ending M will merge 
into Amatra form which is of the nature of bliss. Here Svara becomes Asvara 
and this leads to realization. The second method is of application to Nada, the 
resonance which is heard in the right ear when both the ears are pressed and 
closed by the fingers. The resonance in the beginning is the nature of the rum- 
bling of cloud ; then it is followed by the noise like that of the noise of the bells. 
Attaching to this Nada the Highest is reached. It is said to this efiect, 

srwRqtrrfll i 

HPiiR«n ii 

^?igi i 

HfHi 11 

Ba tra 54 ?ii% siB5rJiqrn5!% i 

sim ii 

In the Yoga-system of Patanjali OM is merely the Vficaka of God 
(Isvara ). Japa of OM is prescribed. By this the obstacles that come into the 
way of Samadhi, are overcome. 

OM has lost practically all its importance in the Bhakti cult. Here, instead 
of chanting of the OM or the application to Nada with meditation on OM, the 
utterance of the name of God as Srirama, I§rik{ls9ais laid stress as the sure means 
to Mukti. The utterance of the name of God shpnld be with prayers and longing 

OJIO ^ . 'v;*::- f.; 


heart. Then God presents himsels before the devotee and the latter attains ^ 

OM is one and Para-Brahman. It should be meditated upon. This is the 
hypothesis of the Upanisads. This OM is divided variously from the Bhakti 
point of view. It is firstly divided into eight forms. A, U, M, Bindu, Nada, ! 

Kala, Kalatita and Tatpara ( the highest stage). The significance of the eight | 

forms is the following. From A sprang up Brahma having the other name ; 

Jambuvat. From U is born Upendra, the Harinayaka. From M came out §iva, 
the same as Hanumat. From Bindu (the Nada point) is born Satrughna. 
Nada is the same as Bharata. From Kala is born Laksamana. From KalMta 
appeared Sita and the Tatpara is the same Srirama. mc mmm ^ j 

i i Thus the eight forms of OM are shown identical with | 

the full manifestations of the God Srirama. : 

When applied to LordKrsna A is shown identical with Rama the son of ! 

Rohini. U is identical with Pradyumna* M is identical with Aniruddha and ? 

Krsna is of the nature of the last measure, the Turlya in whom is rested the 
whole world. According to this division of OM, Mula Prakrti is Rukmhil from 
whom the world came into being. Therefore, Rukminl is called Pranava-Prakirti 
and QM in its unity and supreme nature is Gopala who is Asvara and Aksara. 

The same Gopala in his Svara form is the Nada of his flute. So, one should 
meditate on Gopala. And this is the same as meditation on OM. It is said, 

1 TO TO- 

1 nt 5 B 5# 1 ^ mm i 

1 ft ^^11 In the Bhagavadgita OM is identifi- 

ed with Vasudeva who is all this and devotion to Him is said to lead to Brahma- 
bhava, . 

In devotion to Lord Ganapati his identity is shown with GAM (m^) and 
this is further shown identical wdth OM* GAM is the same as GAM ( A ) and ! 

this is divided into the seven Padas, G, A, Anusvara, Bindu, Nada, Samhita and | 

where OM and GAM are shown as one and meditation on GAM leads to ’ 
Mulct!. The Ganesa is shown identical with Brahman and his worship is said to 
remove all sins and obstacles. But the worship should always be begun with 
GAM, which is Ihe same as OM* It is said of Sri Ganapati, 

^ \ B i B mm I 

In Bhakti cult Omkara took the form of deity and meditation of Saguna 
and Sahara Brahman with prayers and devotion to the form of either Srirama, 
Srikrsria, Srigane^a or Siva dr Devi was thought of as a means to obtain every ' 
prosperity and overcome the Samsara* While in Omkaropasana, meditation had 
important place, in Sagunopasana, Bhakti took the place of meditation. 

The only conclusion of OM is that meditation on it leads to Tatpara-bhava. 

It js said:, " ’ 





INSCRIPTIONS FROM jAGAT, RAJASTHaN 

By 

R. C. Agraw ALA, Udaipur 

The Temple of Ambika at Jagat is situated.at a distance of about 27 miles 
from Udaipur via Jhamesvara and about 35 miles via Koravada by bus routes. 
It is an elegant edifice of the loth century A.D. and remains duly protected and 
cared for by the State Department of Archaeology and Museums, Government of 
Rajasthan. A brief note, about the sculptural wealth from Jagat, was published 
by me in Lalitakala, Bombay-Delhi, No. 6 and Maru Bhamtl, Hindi, Pilani, V 
( i ), April 1957, pp. 56-57- It is now proposed to present the legible portions 
of some important mediaeval inscriptions engraved on the pillars of the SabM- 
mai}dafa of this Temple as they are important for the history of the region. 
The same may be noted as follows : — 

I. Inscription of V. S, loi'j 

The left hand side pillar bears a small epigraph of four lines and dated 5th 
of the dark half Vaisakha in sanivat 1017. It refers to the perpetual salutations 
to goddess Amba Devi by a person named Samvapura, the son of Valluka,' The 
former reconstructs ( giFi: ) or conserves the step-wells, wells, tanks, 

gardens and buildings (lines 3-4). He obtains the fruit of devotion. * Just 
below line 4, the word suggests that Samvapura was probably the builder of 
this pat ticular Temple at Jagat and that is very very important indeed. 

Line i. 3?f ^ o ^ tl # k— 

„ 2. ^ iti #it 4 !i 

3- 1 ^ 3^: 1 

„ 4. K 1 JffesR 'SiS 

„ 5- X X 

Here some of the letters are quite bold ; lines 2 and 3 are a bit lengthy and 
the total space covered by the text comes to 22'" X 8". The matrd of u in lines 
3 and 4 resembles the matrd of f and circle respectively. The language is 

Sanskrit and script is Kufila^ • ■ , , 

The lintel of the entrance porch here bears a small inscription of two lines, 
probably referring to some donation in V. S. 1142 for 

goddess Ambika Dev!. Both these inscriptions have remained unnoticed so far. 

^ Mulika in line 4 = devotee, ascetic; V. M. Apte*s SkL English Diet,, 
1924, Bombay, p. 769. This is quite an unusual phrase. The name of the 
contemporary ruler has not been engraved here and we do not know the names-, 
of the masters of the locality between 'V. S.' loxi aild i:028, - ^ ^ 


R, c.: 'agrawala; : 

The Mediaeval Inscriptions on right hand side pillars of the sabkdma^dapa, 
already noticed by Dr. G, H. Ojha in History of Dungarpur State, Hindi, 1936, 
Ajmer, pp. 35*38, 5=i and Bharatiya Vidyd (Hindi), II (a), pp. 232-233, maybe 
presented as follows 

II. Inscription of Sdmanta Sirriha dated Thursday— the 7th day of the 
bright half of Phalguna in V. S. 1228. It states that Maharajz Samanta Siipha, 
the Guhila Ruler of Me^var, had made an award of a golden Kula^a 
for the goddess Arnbika 

Line i. in'sg— 

„ 2. JT « g<r 41 

„ 3. ^rsPcT 

: ,y 4. 

„ s- 41 

„ f>. ft’i'TlJi 

,» 7 - 3 ”^^^ 

„ 8. TOSiri f 5 i 4 l 1 f 

„ 9. ^ ^ 

„ 10. ft sijij: II gqiqc 

The last four lines of this epigraph are not very important and not even 
pretty clear. An earlier inscription ® of this very ruler and dated in V. S. 1234 
has been recently discovered in the Temple of Ghantali Mata at Jasvvantgarh, 
near Gogunda { Mewar ) : — 

Line I. « gfai gfl v — 

„ 2. 4 ^ gRFq 4 lil 41 m srrgK 41 itcki— ■ 

„ 3 - 41 licartrns^ % 

4 - ^1% H %>![ ^5 fsT 

„ 5- ' 5 sn% 

This inscription therefore pashes the earlier limits of Saraantasimha's regnal 
years by four years. His latest extant inscription is dated V. S, 1236 from 
Solaja. { Dungarpur region ). 

HI. Inscription of V. S, 1277 

. It consists of nine lines and refers to the award of village ‘ Raunijd ’ [ modern 
Ronija, 2 miles from Jagat ] for the Devi Temple during the regime of Mahd- 
ravala Sihada Deva i.e. on Monday, the 14th day of the bright half of Caitra in 

» Varada, Hindi, BisaG, ¥ (3 ), July 1962, p. 8 a.nd Indian Historical 
Qmrferly, Calcutta 37 ( 2-3 ), June^September 1961, pp. 215-216. 
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Line i. 

„ 2. ife %T— 

„ 3. 

„ 4. 5t #ft[SRT ?IfKT"- 

„ 5- ® ^ 

„ 6. igf 

„ 7 * 

„ 8* mmwt 

,, 9, 

Sihada ^ of this inscription was the son of Jayata® Siraha, the Guhila ruler of 
Vagada-Dungarpur territory. 

The last extant inscription of Siha^a’s reign-period is dated V. S. 1291 in 
the Temple of Vaijava Mata in Dungarpur region. His capital was Badoda, 
distant about 30 miles from Dungarpur {History of Dungarpur, p. 56 — G. H. 
Ojha ). In this inscription he has been called as MaharajMhiraja : — 

^ ifi n 1 ?i4- 

g^r, . , •JifmH — ii ^ — 

He had his own Maha Pradhana whereas the Jagat Inscription of V. S, 1277 
refers to Lis Mahdsdm { in line 7 ) i.e, MaMsadhivigrahika in-charge of treaty and 
warfare. Sihada's son was Vijaya Simha^ as is evideht from the Inscription of 
V. S, 1306 in the Temple of Amba Mata of Jagat itself. The line of the Guhila 
rulers of Vagada ( Dungarpur), which got seperated from the Guhilas of Mewar 
after Saixiantasimha ^ had retired to that region ( Ojha, History of Udaipur, I, p, 
458), begins as follows : — 

® Modern village of Ronija, 2 miles from Jagat. 

^ A contemporary of Guhila ruler Jaitra Simha of Mewar ; of. History of 
Dungarpur, op, ciL, p. 38. 

® The Pdksikavftii manuscript from Ahara and dated in V, S, 1309 refers 
to Jaitra Simha as Jayata Simha (Ojha, History of Udaipur, I, p. 471) who 
infact is quite different from Jayatasiha in inscription of V. S, 1306 from Jagat 
under scrutiny. 

® in line 5 is The word is used as m and ?ftt in 

the inscriptions cited above. All these are important from linguistic point of 
view as well. The orthography is quite interesting and so also the calligraphy. 

^ Three inscriptions of V. S, 1258, in the Sun Temple at Bamanera in 
Marwar, refer to the ruler as Samanta Simha who has been taken as Guhila ruler 
by Dr. H. C. Ray and D. R. Bhandarkar in Imcrptiom of N, India, nos. 444- 
445-446 while Dr, Da^aratha Sharma identifies him as the Cahamana ruler of 
Nadol [ Early CauMna Dynasties, 1959^ Delhi, p. 140 ]. 
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1. = V. S. 1224, T228, 1236 

2. sRcT flif = nil 

3. s. 1277. ^^291, 

4. f%f = V. S. 1306, 1308 
IV. Inscription of V. S. 1306 

It refers to the royal award of a golden staS [ ^ ] for goddess Ambika 

in V. S. 1306 by Guhila Vijaya Simha-son of Sihada and grandson of Guhila 
Jayatasimha ; — 

Line l. # ^ cHtgoi ^ 

, „ 2 . ^ ^ 

,, 3. ^3^ is 1 5%5i %— 

» 4- %■. ?T. 1 *1^ ^— 

„ 5 - I fe( 5 f)— 

„ 6 . 

An inscription of V. S. 1308 from the Siva Temple at Jharole ( near Jagat) 
also refers to the paramount Guhila ruler of Vagada region: — s ??o<: sd 

sf^ «ft 5 rs! 5 ssr 

sfl' (G. H. Ojha, History of Dungarfur, p. 36, f.n, 4 ). Here the name 
of the ruler is engraved as Jctya. Simha instead of Vijaya Sirriha injjagat Inscrip- 
tion of V. S. 1306, probably due to some scrible error. The Jharole inscription 
specifically refers to the ikfflMra/aAMfa { == mahdrdvala ~ mahdrdu) epithet of 
the rulers of Vagada territory. No inscription oj Jayata Simha of this Vagada 
family has of course been found as yet. 

Ihe ancient Temple of Ambika at Jagat preserves, even today, a number 
of important Mdtrka sculptures, both on the exterior of the sabhdma^dapa and 
the main sanctum. A detailed account of the sculptures studded therein will be 
submitted through a separate paper incorporating the sculptural and architec- 
tural details of other contemporary temples dated V. S. 1016 at Unwas, V. S. 
1028 at Ekalingaji etc., in Mewar. 




A CONTEMPORARY SOURCE OF RAJPUT-MUSLIM HISTORY--- 
ACALDAS KHICHI Rl VACHANIKA’*^ 

By 

Dasharatha Sharma, Delhi 

The Muslim side of the struggle between the Rajputs and the Muslims 
has been represented well by a number of historical chronicles, some of them 
even written during not long after the life-time of the main actors on the poli- 
tical stage. None dealing with the subject can do without works like the 
Khazaln-ul-Futiih, Tdnkh 4 -Firozshdhl, Ma*aslr-i‘-Mahmud Shdhl and the Akbav’* 
namd. But we must have also the Hindu account of the struggle before us, if 
we are to arrive at historical truth. It is with this objective in view that the 
Sadul Rajasthan! Research Institute, Bikaner, has so far published four works 
containing such accounts, all of them however in Dingal or old Rajasthani, the 
Padmini-charilra-ckaupat, the Hammtrdyafia, Achaldds KMcM n Vachanikd and 
the Dalpat-V Has. ^ 

Of these Achaldds Khtchi rl Vachanikd by Shivdas, a bard of Achaldas 
Khichi of Gagraun ( Kota, Rajasthan ) gives a graphic description of the fight 
between his patron and Hushang Shah of Malwa, who however is called through- 
out either Shah Alam, which is known from the Lalitpur inscription of V. 1481 
(1424 A.D. ) to be Hushang Shah’s title, ® or Gor! Sultan, Ghori being the name 
of the dynasty established by Hushang Shah’s father, Dilawar Khan GhorL 

The Vachanikd begins with a description of the expedition of the Mandapa-^ 
rai ( ruler of Mandu ) against the Khichi chief. In the royal army were the 
royal princes, Fateh Khan, Chazni Khan, Haibat Khan and Umar Khan. Of 
the nobles, the most not-able was Mughis Khan ; and among the Hindus who 
assisted the Sultan were Raja Narsinghdas, who though a second VikramMitya 
had submitted to Hushang Shah, Narsingh’s sons, Chandji and Khemji, Lakham- 

*A paper accepted for reading at the Silver Jubilee Session of the IHC 
(Poona, 1963) but not actually read on account of the writer’s unavoidable 
absence. 

^ Other books in an advanced stage of preparation are the Bhatti-vamsa- 
prasasti, Dingal GU, and Jaisalmer-aitihdsika-sddhana-sahgraha, The Panwdr* 
mmsa-darpai^a has been published recently. 

The location, as given by Nain§i, is 30 Us from Biindi, 10 from Kota, 
and 4 from Mhow. He speaks also of the Gagraun fort being built by Achaldas. 
The actual distance from Bundi and Kota is 70 miles and 45 miles respectively. 
^ Seethe X, Part 2,- pp. 4.*5f ^ i" \ 
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rava of Matangapurf, the ruler of Bundf, and a chief of the Devaras, Troops 
from Namiad 87, the two Mandhatas, Aser, Dugor, Silarpur and various other 
towns also accompanied him. People wonderingiy speculated about the person 
whom the Sultan could attack in a world devoid of Hammia, Soma, Satal and 
Kanhadade, the Guhilot of Tilak Chhapari and Rawal of Sihore ; and then gett- 
ing further information admired Achal who could stand up to this victor of 
the four quarters,^ 

When the Sultan's army neared the fort of Gagraun, many people counsell- 
ed surrender. But Achal would not listen to such craven advice ; and he was 
backed in his resolve by his queens, Pushpavati, a daughter of Rana Mokal, the 
TanwaranI, the Kachhawahi, and the Sankhali Even the young prince, 
Chand, would not hear of leaving his father. 

As the news of AchaFs resolve spread people began pouring in to see him. 
First came Palhana of Bala, Then followed AchaFs uncles, Pama, Mahiraja, 
and Bhima and other Rajputs, None of the 36 clans remained unrepresented. 
The Brahmanas were represented by gishi Saranga and Guru Narayana, Of the 
traders there were Harapati, Lala, Baija and Bala, Of Bhats the Vachanikd 
mentions Gango, of Charans Madho, Sado and Napo, and of the Barhats Lau and 
Seu. In short every caste and community responded to the call to arms.^ 

40,000 women, wives of Rdnas, Rdwats, and other warriors assembled there 
to watch the valorous deeds of their relations. Prominent among them were 
AchaFs mother, Saphalade, AchaFs chief queen, Pushpavati and AchaFs sister, 
Odi (Udaya), 

The Sultan surrounded the fort with 84 elephants, 43,000 horses and 12 
lakhs of infantry. At every gate he put an elephant with seven archers mount- 
ed on it. Behind the elephants were seven lines of seated and seven lines of 
standing soldiers ; and next to them were perhaps some war-machines. ^ 

The fight between the two forces lasted for full fifteen days, from the 
Mahdstaml to the other a§tam% or eighth day of the fortnight, Paihansi then 
proposed that everything of value in the fort, conveyances, horses and precious 
things should either be burnt or buried and then they should die fighting. 
Similar, though slightly different proposals were made by AiSadeva, Nathu Do^ 
and pungar Bagari. Achalesh commended them all, 

^ PP‘7‘-9* 

® i. e.j queens belonging to the Tanwar, Kachhawahi, and Sankhala clans, 

® pp. 17-18. 

^ Kheda-udan mud^phat^ph^H, chumhorchaM thdim 4 hatikan ", The 
meaning of the passage is not very clel(.r*: 
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Determined not to be outdone by men, the 40,000 women in the fort 
decided to perform the rite of jauhar, and thus follow in the footsteps of the 
ladies of the houses of Joga Jogait. Rolu of Sibore and Hammir of Raijthambhor. 

The next problem was that of leaving behind someone who would continue 
the Khichi line and some day avenge the loss of the fort. Various alternatives 
were considered. There could not be any question of Achala himself leaving the 
fort. Chanda was too young to break through the array of elephants. Pama 
and Fatal lay badly wounded. Prince Dliir who had been sent to Rana Mokal 
to solicit assistance had not returned and one could not be sure of his fate. 
Palhamsi had therefore, though much against his will, to leave the fort. He 
managed to break through the lines of the besiegers by the sheer force and 
fury of his onset. 

Achal now thought of the jauhar, saying to himself. “ Dungarsi, Mokal- 
siha, Ravyal Gaipa, Vir-ji, Hadas, Khichis, Solankis, Suryavamsis and also 
others of the 36 Rajput families would be hearing of om jauhar and speak highly 
of it.” And in actuality it deserved the expected renown for it exceeded even 
the jauhar of Haramira of Ra^ithambhor in its fearful grandeur. 

With this part of his duty done, Achal and his friends marched out 
against the enemy, with swords in their hands and the rosaries of fulasl round 
their necks. The Ghori ruler took Gagraun only after the death of Bhoja’s 
son, Achaldas, And here the account of the Vachanika ends, with the final 
statement that Achal made two things achala (permanent), his own name in 
this world and ( the residence of ) his own soul in heaven. 

The story thus given by the Vachanika has every mark of authenticity. 
It gives the correct names of Hushang Shah’s sons, a thing rare with bards, and 
mentions his chief noble, Mughis Khan, whose son, Mahmud I, is known to us as 
the founder of the Khalji dynasty of Malwa. His chief Hindu feudatory, 
Narsingh, is known from Muslim sources as a ruler of Kherla. He submitted to 
Hushang Shah in 1432 A.D. after years of fighting. The names of Narsingh’s 
sons perhaps are known for the first time from the Vachanika, Another Hindu 
feudatory, Lakhanrava of Matangapuri might have been an aboriginal chief. 
Devisingh is difficult to identify, and the chiefs of Bundi and the Devaras have 
been left unnamed. But even this incomplete description is useful in establish- 
ing the truth of the assertion of Muslim historians that the chiefs of Hadoti had 
once been paying tribute to the rulers of Malwfi. It explains also why Maha- 
raija Kumbha began his career with attacks on the Devaras and the Hadas. To 
be Hiniu-Suratrdna he had by force or diplomacy to free these Hindu territories 
from subservience to the Muslims. ® 

® The text descriptive of him is gone. , 

0)i| ' ^ ■ ■ ' - . ^ 
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The contemporary rulers mentioned in the Vachamka is likely to belaud 
AchaFs jauhar can also be identified, Dungars! was the Tomar ruler of Gwaliar. 
As his father, VIramadeva, v/as alive at least up to the 5th day of the bright half 
of Asadha, V, 1479 ( 1422 A. D. ), Dungarsi might not long have been on the 
throne at the time of the fight. Or it might be that he was then merely a 
yuvaraja and Vir-ji mentioned in the same verse which speaks of Dungarsi was 
his father VIramadeva. Most probably they were near relations of Achaks 
Tanwar queen, Mokalsiha was Achal’s father-in-law and Rana of Mewar, 
Rawal Gaipa is known to have been on the throne of Dungarpur in V. 1480 
(1423A.D, 

Of the rulers who are mentioned as having performed jauhar before Achal, 
Hammir was the famous Chauhan ruler of Ranthambhor. Rola was a Guhila 
ruler of Slbore, ^^ Jaga Jogait might be identical with the Guhiiot of Tilak 
Ghhapari mentioned in an earlier section as a doughty warrior along with 
Soma, Satal and Kanhadade who are known to us as heroes of the Sonigara 
branch of the Chauhans. 

Specially interesting is the light that the Vachanikd throws on the nature 
of jauhar. Originating from a well-understandable desire of preserving the 
honour of Hindu women, it had, in course of time, became a part of what might 
be termed a Scorched Earth Policy Everything of any value was destroyed; 
and if it could not be destroyed it was buried underground or sub-merged in 
some deep lake or reservoir. This policy was carried out at Gagraun. At 
Ranthambhore valuable things were thrown in Padmasar. At Jalor, Kanha- 
dade's horses escaped being slaughtered as the Vyas had them gifted to him- 
self. 

We know from the Vachanikd as well as the Hammlra-mahdkdvya and the 
Kdnha^adeprabandha that every community participated in the jmthar. And 

See in this connection our paper on Maharana Kumbha in the Maha- 
rana Kumbha Special Number" of the Rdjasthdn-Bhdrati^ 

PrasasU-^sahgraha, Jaipur, p* 173, 

That Viram and Vira are interchangeable words can be seen from the 
Kdnhadadeprabandha, 

^ See the Rdjasthm-BhdraU, I, Parts 2-3, pp. 59-60. 

For a detailed account of Hammir see our Early Chauhan Dynasties, 
For Gohils of Sihore see Nai^sVs Khydt, II, p. 459, 

^ See the Vachanikd, p. 8* 

See our Early ChauMn Dynasties^ 

Hammlmmahdkdvya, XIIL: 192-3, 194. 
fidnha^adeprabandha, IV. 22^224, 
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before the jatihar too all women had in some ways a share in the defence of the 
fort. AchaFs Kachhawahl queen offered to shield her husband's body with her 
own as be stood near the battlements ; and though fighting was primarily men's 
job, ladies went about watching their valorous deeds and encouraging them. 
If man, says Shivdas, was Siva, woman was l§akti ; and of these two it was 
always Sakti who triamphed when it came to any spirited encounter. 

Regarding the date of the fight, the internal evidence of the Vachanika 
helps us only to conclude that V. 1490 (A.D. 1433) could be the last date 
possible, as it was in that year that ail the contempraries of Achaia mentioned 
in the Vachanika, excepting perhaps Vfr-jl, might have been alive. If Vir-ji 
should, as suggested above, be identified with Dungarsf s father, Viramadeva, 
this terminal date can be pushed back to V. 1480 {1423 A.D.) ; and that this 
happens to be the actual date can be inferred from Muslim sources, according 
to which Mahmud Khalji captured Gagraun, after having given his troops some 
rest subsequent to the retirement of Ahmad Shah to Gujarat in March, 1423 A.D, 
As we further learn from the Vachanika that the siege continued for one fort- 
night, from the Mahastami { of Aivina ) to the next astaml we can say that it 
began two days before the Dasahara of the year and ended a week before the 
Dipavali festival. 


Vachanika, p. 31, 


METALLOGRAPHIC STUDIES IN CHALCOLITHIC OBJECTS 

By 

Karunakara T. M. Hegde, Baroda 

The knowledge of early metallurgy is attributed to Chalcolithic Cultures all 
over the woild. In India, stratified remains of these cultures are excavated at a 
number of sites and are dated in the Deccan, Central and Western India, to 1800 
B. C. to 1200 B. C. These cultures occupy an important position in Indian 
Archaeology* 

The most distinguishing feature of these cultures is their objects of copper 
and bronze. An attempt is being made at the Laboratory of the Department of 
Archaeology and Ancient History of the M. S, University of Baroda, to study 
these objects, so as to reconstruct the probable metallurgical processes employed 
in the production of these objects and thence infer the technical stage of these 
cultures. For this purpose, spectroscopic, analytical and metallographic studies 
are carried out* 

Spectroscopic studies in these objects have helped to indicate the provena- 
nce of the ores from which these metals were extracted. Analytical studies have 
revealed the percentage composition of these objects. From these two studies it 
was possible to draw certain inferences regarding the metallurgy and the pro- 
duction techniques emplo37ed for these objects. However, for a more informative 
study, a metallographic examination of these objects was necessary, Metallo- 
graphic examinations, among other things, will reveal whether an object was 
cast or wrought, what heat treatment it had been given in antiquity, whether it 
is porous or brittle and what metallic and non-metallic inclusion it possesses. 
There will be defined on the metallographic surface, such structural characteristics 
of the metal as grain size, the size, shape and distribution of secondary phases, 
segregations and other heterogeneous conditions. All these characteristics 
profoundly influence the physical properties of the metal. 

The metallographic study was carried out at the Metallurgy Division 
Laboratory of the Atomic Energy Establishment of the Government of India, at 
Bombay* At this laboratory six representative cutting implements from five 
different Chalcoiithic sites— Chandoli, Somnath, Navdatoli, Ahar and Langhnaj, 
were studied. 

Specimen No* I, an axe from Chandoli (Maharastra). Composition: Cu, 
95* 3:1% ; Fe, 1. 81% ; Pb, i. 68 % ; Zn, 0, 62%. External features : It is non- 
magnetic, Porous and full of casting fins and free from forging fins. The sur-’ 
face of the axe is rough and corrugated. It looks as though it was cast in a 
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crude sand monid. It is corroded on the surface. When cut, the specimen 
showed characteristic copper colour. 

The sample for metallographic study was selected from the butt end of the 
axe, as its cutting edge could be expected to be cold worked while the axe was in 
use. The sample was polished and examined at a magnification of X 12. As is 
indicated by photo macrograph, ( Fig. i ), the internal surface of the metal was 
free from cracks, but it was full of gas holes. There were two kinds of inclusions, 
one gray and globular and the other angular and pinkish, A majority of the gray 
inclusion did not turn red under polarised light, but quite a few of them did 
That shows these inclusions are due to the presence of lead and also cuprous 
oxide. In copper, lead does not form a solid solution, instead, finds itself 
distributed in the form of globules. In polished condition itself, grain boundaries 
were also revealed at the edges of specimen. This is due to corrosion of the surface 
of the metal. This corrosion was observed to move inwards in an intergranular 
manner. 

The sample was etched in ammonia and hydrogen peroxide for 45 seconds 
and was observed at a magnification of X240, As shown by photomicrograph, 
( Fig. 2 ), the microstructure of the metal consisted of localised twinning around 
the porosity holes and as shown by photomicrograph, ( Fig. 3 ), it also consisted 
of equiaxial grains in other parts. The grains were not distotted ; neither were 
there sliplines. There was no indication of coring. 

From these observations, it is possible to infer that, the metal is porous, 
probably due to unsound casting technique that was employed in the produc- 
tion of this axe. The absence of coring and the presence of equiaxial grains 
indicate that the metal is homogeneous and was very slowly cooled after casting. 
Slow cooling was probably brought about by covering the mould in hot ash. 
The twinning that is observed near the porosity holes is probably due to the 
pressure applied by the gases trapped within the porosity holes. The superficial 
appearance of the object indicates that, the metal is in as cast condition; that 
is, it was not subjected to hot work or cold work. Twinning otherwise takes 
place when the metal is hot worked, or cold worked and annealed. The tech^ 
nique of venting the mould to allow for the free escape of the evolved gases is 
the secret of successful casting in copper. Evidently, this technique was 
unknown at Chandoli, when this axe was cast. Inter alia , probably, this Poor 
Casting Process was also responsible for the formation of cuprous oxide within 
the metal. Cuprous oxide renders the metal brittle. 

Specimen No. 2, An Axe from Somnath (Gujarat). Composition: Cu, 
81. 86% ; Sn, 12. 82% ; Fe, 2. 57 % i Pb, i, 21%. External features : The axe 
is free from casting fins and possesses a smooth suface finish. It is non-magnetic 
and is very slightly corroded on the surface. When cut it showed characteristic 
bronze colour. 
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Though the cutting edge of the axe was expected to be cold worked while 
it was in use, from this axe, the cutting edge itself was selected for metallogra- 
phic study, so as to ascertain how actually the splaying of the cutting edge was 
brought about; whether it was a feature of the casting mould or forged after 
casting. 

The sample was polished and observed at a magnification of X675, As is 
indicated by photomicrograph, (Fig, 4), the internal surface of the metal was 
free from porosity and cracks* It consisted of two kinds of inclusions, gray and 
globular and pink and angular. These inclusions were observed to be uniformly 
distributed throughout the specimen. The gray inclusions were due to lead; 
they did not turn red under polarised light. 

The sample was etched in acid ferric chloride solution and was observed 
at a magnification of X120. Since this etching medium had a film forming effect 
on this specimen, the specimen was polished afresh and etched anew in chromic 
acid and was observed at a magnification of X 120 over the body of the 
specimen and again separately over the cutting edge of the specimen. 

As shown by photomicroargph, { Fig. 5 ), the examination of the microstru- 
cture of the body indicated equiaxial grains with twinning. The inclusions in 
this region were found to be out lining ghost grain boundaries which were not 
angular. The equiaxial grains formed subsequently did not conform to the 
ghost grain boundry pattern. The grains observed in this region were consider- 
ably larger than those found at the edge of the specimen, ( photomicrograph, 
Fig. 6 ), that is, there was considerable grain growth at the body of the specimen 
than at the edge. Such large grain growth takes place when the metal is heated 
beyond recrystallisation temperature, above 5oo"'c, after casting. 

The presence of inclusions on the ghost grain boundry pattern indicates 
that the cold work on this region of the metal was not heavy. Inclusions are 
observed on the grain boundareis in cast metals in as cast condition. That 
apart, in as cast condition, the grain boundaries are non-angular. Severe hot 
work or cold work after casting, distributes the inclusions at random. It is 
therefore clear that in this region, the non-angular ghost grain boundaries 
represent the grain boundaries of the metal in as cast condition and the metal 
was not subjected to heavy hot work or cold work. 

The examination of the microstructure of the cutting edge of the specimen, 
as shown by photomicrograph, ( Fig. 6 ), indicated, distribution of the inclusions 
at random, formation of small equiaxial grains and twinning of the grains. 
There was also evidence of slip and cross slip lines in this region. 

From these observations it is posdble to deduce that, the cutting edge of 
the axe was shaped by repeated cold work with intermittent annealing. The 
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body of the axe was not worked as heavily, but was subjected to heat, which 
has given rise to considerable amount of grain growth in that region. 

The presence of slip and cross slip lines at the edge, may be attributed to 
cold work that the edge had undergone while being shaped. In that case, the 
object was not finally annealed. Leaving the specimen in cold worked condition 
imparts it hardness, a necessary quality in a cutting tool. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to attribute these slip lines to the cold work that the finished object 
was subjected to, while it was in use. 

Specimen No. 3, an axe from Navdatoli, ( Madhya Pradesh ). Composi- 
tion: Cu, 93.17% jSn, 3.26%; Fe, 0.63%; Pb 2.28% ;Zn, 0.21%. External 
features: The axe has a smooth surface finish, free from casting fins. It is 
non-magnetic and slightly corroded on the surface. 

The sample for metallographic study was selected from the butt end of the 
axe. It was polished and observed at a magnification of X 675. As is indicated 
by photomicrograph, { Fig. 7 ), the internal surface of the metal was observed to 
be sound, free from porosity and cracks. It consisted of the gray and pink inclu- 
sions. The gray inclusion did not turn red when observed under polarised light. 

The sample was etched in Ammonia and hydrogen peroxide for 75 seconds 
and was observed at a magnification of X 675. As is shown by photomicrograph, 
( Fig. 8 ), the microsturcture of the metal showed equiaxial grains and twinning 
of the grains. The inclusions were found to be distributed at random. 

From these observations it is possible to show that, this metal consists 
of a recrystalled structure. The metal was heated above the recrystallisation 
temperature, above 5oo°C, after casting and was subjected to cold work, and 
annealing to bring it to its present form. The evidence of cold work is borne out 
by the twinning of the grains. Absence of strain lines in the microstructure 
indicate the final annealing of the specimen. 

Specimen No. 4, a small chisel from Navdatoli, ( Madhya Pradesh ). 
Composition: Cu, 93.20%; Sn, 3.12%; Zn, 0.38%; Pb, 2.06%; Fe, 0.57%. 
External features: It is a small rectangular rod like object with a splayed 
cutting edge at one end. Its surface is free from casting fins. It is slightly 
corroded in parts. 

The sample for metallographic study was cut from the butt end of the 
specimen. It was polished and observed at a magnification of X 240. As is 
shown by photomicrograph, ( Fig. 9), the polished internal surface of the metal 
indicated that the metal was sound, free from jwrosity and cracks. There were 
grain boundaries at the edges of the sample due to superficial corrosion. 
Corrosion was observed to be moving into the body of the metal in an intergran- 
Vjlar manner. There were no secondary phf^s, but there howeyer, were th^ 
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two inclusions, gray and pink. The gray inclusions were found to be due to 
lead. 

The sample was etched in Ammonia and hydrogen peroxide for go seconds. 
The etched surface was observed at a magnification of X 450. As is shown by 
photomicrograph, ( Fig. 10 ), the surface indicated, small grains with twinning 
of the grains. The inclusions were observed to be distributed at random. 

From these observations it is possible to infer that, this metal has a homo- 
geneous structure, which was cold worked and then recrystallised. 

Specimen No. 5, an axe from Ahar, { Rajasthan ). Composition : Cu, 90. 
92%; Fe, 648%; Pb, 1.62%; Ni, o.3i%* External features: The axe is 
magnetic and has a rough uneven surface. Casting fins on the surface are 
apparent. It was probably cast in a sand mould. The surface of the metal 
was corroded. On cutting, the coloar of the metal was observed to be 
grayish red. 

. The sample for metaliographic study was selected from the butt end of 
the specimen. As the composition of this metal is uncommon, the sample 
‘from this specimen was studied in transverse and longitudinal sections. The 
sample was first polished to reveal the longitudinal section. It was observed at 
a magnification of X12. As is indicated by photomacrograph, (Fig. ix, ) the 
internal surface of the metal showed dendritic segregation, porosity holes and 
cracks, There were also the globular gray inclusion some of which turned 
red under polarised light. As noted above these inclusions are due to lead and 
cuprous oxide. 

In polished condition itself there were grain boundaries at the edges of the 
sample. This is due to corrosion of the surface of the axe. In this specimen 
also, corrosion was observed to be moving inwards in an intergranular manner. 

The polished surface was etched in Ammonia and hydrogen peroxide for 
75 seconds and was observed at a magnification of X240. As is shown by 
photomicrograph, (Fig. 12), the internal microstructure of the metal showed 
dendritic as well as cellular structure and coring. ^ There were also large bright 
globular particles distributed all over the surface and fine globular forms con- 
centrated on grain boundaries. 

The transverse section of the specimen was polished and observed at a 
magnification of ^Xi2. : As is shown by photo-macrograph, (Fig. 13), the 
.polished internal surface of the metal indicated, segregation of black dendrites, 
gray globules and clusters of pits. 

The surface was etched in ammonia and hydrogen peroxide for 75 seconds 
and was observed at a magnification - of X 120 and X675, As is indicated by 
|)hotQmicrographs, (Figs. 14 and 1 $ the internal microstructure q! the met^l 
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Photomacrograph of axe from 
Chandoli, X12, imetched. 
Porosity and grain boundaries 
at the edges are revealed* 


The above specimen, X240, 
etched* Twinning of the grains 
near porosity holes is indicated. 


The above specimen, X240, 
etched* Formation of equiaxial 
grains around Porosity holes 
is also disclosed* 



Photomicrograph of the axe 
from Somnath, X 675, unetch- 
ed. Compactness and inclusions 
of the metal are indicatedo 




* 



The above specimen, X120, 
etched. Ghost grain bound- 
aries, equiaxial grains and 
twinning of the grains 
are displayed. 


Fig. 5 



The : above specimen, X120, 
etched, „ Microstructiire of the 
cutting edge of the axe.' Strain- 
' ,ed structure with sliplines 
Ts, shown. " 










Photomicrograph of the axe 
from Navdatoli, X675, Enetcli- 
ed. Compactness and inclusions 
of the metal are revealed* • 


The above specimen, X675, 
etched* Formation of equiaxial 
grains and twinning of the 
grains is shown. 


Photomicrograph of the Chisel 
from Navdatoli, X24P, unetcli- 
ed. Inclusions and. grain bound- 
aries at the edges are disclosed. 





Tfie above specimen, X450, 
etched* Microstructiire con- 
sisting of line grains and 
twinning of the grains is 
shown. 


; Ihe above specimeri, X240, 
elcbed. Presence of cellular 
structure, dendrites, coring m 
and large bright globular parti- ^ 
cles - distribiited and line glob- m 
ular particles; concentrated on 
thegrain' boundaries is revealed. S 




The above specimen in trans- 
verse section, X12, uoetclied^ 
Porosity, dendrites and inclu- 
sions are shown® 


The above surface, Xi2o, 
etched. A fine grained struc- ''isc 
tore is revealed. ^ 


The above microstructore :'at 
X675. Twinning of the grains 
along with fine grains is 
revealed. 








Photomicrograph of the knife ? 
from Langhaj, X675 unetched. 
Compactness, inclusions and 

drawing out of the inclusion in 
the direction of the work, due 
to hot work are disclosed. 




The above specimen, ; , X450, 
etched* Fine grains, twinning 
of the grains and sliplines 
are shown* 
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in transverse section, consisted of cellular structure with dark grains, surround- 
ed by a iighter material. The gray globules were observed to be distributed. 

The microstructure of the two sections of the metal are not entirely similar. 
From the metaliographic study it could be said that, this is a porous, brittle, 
heterogeneous metal. Presence of our six percent of iron and various other 
impurities and the crude casting process have rendered this metal rather unique. 
From the microstructure it is difficult to vissuaiise the actual thermal treat- 
ment that the axe had undergone in antiquity. 

Specimen No. 6, a knife from Langhanaj ( Gujarat). Composition : Cu, 
98,12%, Fe, 0.61%, Pb 0.28%, External features; It is a 29.8 cm. long thin 
knife with a sharp cutting edge on one side, along its length. It is non-magnetic 
and slightly corroded on the surface. The surface does not show casting or 
forging fins. 

The sample for metaliographic study was selected from the blunt edge of 
the knife in the longitudinal section of the specimen. It was polished and observ- 
ed at a magnification of X675. As is shown by photomicrograph, ( Fig, 16 ), 
the internal surface of the metal was observed to be free from cracks and poro- 
sity holes. The metal appeared to be compact and homogeneous. There were 
the two inclusions gray and pink, uniformly distributed in the metal. The gray 
inclusions were mostly due to lead; only a few of them turned red under 
polarised light, indicating the presence of a small quantity of cuprous oxide in 
the metal. 

The sample was etched in acid ferric chloride solution for 20 seconds and 
was dipped in ammonia solution to remove the superficial cupric chloride formed 
on the surface, washed under running water, dried and then observed at a 
magnification of X450. As is shown by photomicrograph ( Fig, 17 ), the micro- 
structure of the metal indicated very fine equiaxial grains with strain lines. 

From these observations it is possible to indicate that, this metal is in 
recrystaliised condition. The hot work that the specimen had undergone is 
indicated by the drawing out of the insoluble inclusions in the direction of work- 
ing. The hot working temperature was sufficiently high above Soo^C ; some of 
the inclusions were dissolved at this stage and subsequently, as the metal cooled, 
got themselves precipitated on the grain boundaries. The hardness of the metal 
was determined to be 140 Vicker’s Pyramid Numerals, This high hardness 
and the presence of strain lines in the microstructure of the metal indicate that, 
it is in cold worked condition. 
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SivMilya's SaptapaddrtM with a Commentary by Jinavardhana Suri : 
ed. by Dr. J. S. Jetly in Lalbhai Dalpathbliai Series. Ahmedabad i— pp. 
154.8+97, Price Rs, 4/ — . 

L. D. B. Sanskrit! Vidyamandira highly deserves appreciation for publish- 
ing as the first number in its Series, Saptapadarthi with Jinavardhani com-* 
mentary hitherto unpublished. 

The present book is an excellent work based on Vai^esika Sutras and the 
commentary by its style and simplicity greatly helps the beginners for making 
the study of the text easier and interesting. The commentary is written in a 
lucid style and it looks that no much thought is given to the strict technical- 
ities. In one place the Commentator explains thus: 

^. ( R ) 5 TPrfcr: OTT \ in the place of is not generally 

used. ' ' ' 

is a new interpretation, Generally is the name 

of three Abhavas : 

Pragabhava, Pradhvamsabhava and Atyantabhava or 
i,e. the above three Abhavas. 

P, + Sutra I, While the Commentator begins to establish in 

he states next : etc. 

Here I feel that there is some textual error in the readings. We require to 
establish in not in may be the reading 

in place of also. 

P. 77 Sutra 257 amd 238 : and do not seem to be the 

Commentator's reading of the text because Commentary reads : 

I So the foot-note reading may be maintained. 

P. 78. Sutra 262. ( foot-note reading } seems to be the original read- 
ing. See Sutra 75, p. 35. ( 3 ), The printing mistakes are negli- 

gible. The get up is excellent and beautiful. Dr. Jetly is to be congratulated on 
bringing out such an excellent edition of Jinavardhani with the text. There 
are very few Scholars now who can very efficiently edit abstruse texts of Nyaya 
Sastra* 

I hope that L. D. B. S. Vidyamandira will further enrich the Series with 
such excellent works as this in the nearest future. 


M. R. Nambiyar 
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Drama in Rural India : By J. C. Mathde, I. C. S. Published by Indian 
Council of Cultural Relations, New Delhi, 1964, Price Rs. 17/-. ^ 

T A- regarding reforming and developing 

Indian theatre one has to admit that very little work has been recorded by wav 
of research and exploratory work, particularly in the field of Drama A few 
books have bean published, very recently, regarding Sanskrit Drama; but there 
IS very little output concerning the Theatre History of the last fifty years. T C 
Mathurs Drama m Rural India published by Indian Council for Cultural Rela* 
tons IS a welcome document, properly planned, cleverly written, full of informa- 
tion and Studied observations. 

India is mostly a rural country and to collect information concerning all the 
provinces in the field of Folk Theatre is not an easy job. The rural drama in 
many parts of the land is hardly a regular theatre, in the sense that shows are 
ardly put up according to Calendar, at certain selected places. Mostly it is the 
fairs and the festivals which govern the running of the shows. At places the 
folks taking part in the performances are not always a professional group in the 
strict sense of the term. Again, these performances take place at spots which 
are not easily negotiable by normal and routine transports. There are remote 
p.aces where perhaps a good entertainment is promised, but the board and lodge 
would be a problem particularly for an outsider. ^ 

To witness some of these performances throughout India and to correlate 
and shape them in a comprehensive pattern is a task which could be accomplish- 
ed only by a worker who could spare plenty of time to go round the country 
and collect data. The author has given us a complete picture of the rural drama 
with many interesting details and has assigned comparative values. So varied 
and complex a subject is not treated in the accountant’s way, but the entire 
matter is treated in form of a drama, first mentioning the Centres, then follow- 
ing up with the actors, shows, themes and the various types of accompaniment 
not forgetting the treatment of the most important and highly intricate 
subject, that of the Aesthetic pleasure, otherwise understood as Rasa. 

There are certain original references, always useful to the students of 
inscription of 1045 A.D. referring to the construction of 
NAJAKASALA in the village temple of Mugud, near Dharwar, the performance 
m Himachal Pradesh before the local deity Nafaraja, the Teen-Khan-Ka-Khel 
wherein all the three storeys of a building is utilized during the performance 
near Sinhpuri; various interpretations of Nepathya at different places, the 
history of the several centuries old rural Christian drama of Kerala, of Bhavai 
of Yaksagan. of Bhavana, of Nautanki and such folk-forms, analysis of the’ 
traditional Vidu§aka or the jester with his food habits and poetical insight— all 
these and many interesting observations would provide a refreshing and inspiring 
study to any student of this subject^ 
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The style of the book demands our attention. Here is a scholar writing in 
a simple way, the most difficult end to achieve. We have very few works of the 
subject of Indian Drama, particularly on the subject matter concerning the last 
fifty years and this one is a precious addition. As the author says, this publica- 
tion is meant to serve the foreign audience ; but where books are rare on rural 
drama, this is bound to serve the Indian audience as weiL We have been talking 
a great deal about Bhavai ; but a regular account in a book form has yet to 
appear. 

Some of the members of the old Civil Service did creditable research in 
literature, linguistics, archaeology, anthropology and social studies. We are glad 
that Mr. J. C. Mathur has revived the tradition which perhaps should be an eye- 
opener to our younger members of the Indian Administrative services. It is a 
fashion, nowadays, to talk of being overworked and to complain about getting 
no time. It is heartening to find a book like this of great research value, useful 
in many ways. This can be the result of only the labour of love and therefore 
deserves all credit. 

We wish the demand for publishing the Second Edition materializes soon, 
so that it can have a better and a more representative set of photographs. 

C. C. Mehta 


M masollasa-AhMla§itdrthacintamarti of King Somesvara ( 1128-1129 A.D.}, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 310. Edited by G, K. Shrigondekar, m.a. No. 138 in the 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series Baroda, Published by the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
Price Rs. 18/-. 

This third volume of the Manasollasa was long awaited and its publication 
is to be much welcomed. The editor Shrigondekar, who pilot ted the first volume 
has maintained the same standard and is to be felicitated for bestowing patient 
labour during his old age, on an academic work of such nature. He had to 
constitute the text on the basis of two manuscripts only, one is in the Bhandar- 
kar Institute Collection at Poona and the other in the Palace Library at Bikaner. 
His suggested emendations, in the face of scribal errors, which are numerous, 
are quite intelligent and help in restoring a correct text. 

As to the merits of the work, one cannot sufficiently overenthuse, for it 
acquaints with an aspect of ancient Indian life, for which we have no systematic 
account anywhere else in Sanskrit Literature. It is a work which should be 
read by every Indologist, for it mostly deals with games and amusements with 
pastimes during mediaeval times as handed down from antiquity and some of 
them prevalent even today.. The present, volume of over three hundred pages, 
■^ontainin^ 2869 verses, ^ives us'' fiye'; remaining chapters of Yinodaviin^ati apd 
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twenty chapters of Kridaviip^ath Their range and variety may be evident from 
the following list :~ 


i6, Gitavinoda 
,17, Vadyavinoda ; 
l8« Nrtyavinoda 
19* Kathavinoda 
20* Camatkaravinoda 

Knddvimsati 
I. Bhudharakrfda 
2# 'Vanaknda 

3. Andolanakrida 

4. Secanakrida 

5. Toyakrida 

6. Sadvaiakrida 

7. Valiakakrida 


8. Jyotsnakrida 

9. Sasyakrida 

10, Madirapanakrfda 

11, Prahelikakrida 

12, Caturahgakrfda 

13, Pa^akakrida 
14* Varatikakrfdi 
15* Phanidakrlda 

16. Phahjikakrida 

17. Timirakiida 

18. Virakrlda 
ig, Premakrida 
20. Ratikrida 


Under Gitavinoda it is stated that the king should himself have knowledge 
of De^I songs ( De^imargavicarajfiah, Man. 4,16,5 ) by which is implied the music 
in the different tunes as listed by Matahga in his Brhadde^iya like Vibhasa and 
Srfraga, etc. It should be noted that the ancient-most Samaveda music was 
organised by Narada and this Naradiya system was replaced by the De^i system 
or De^yaragas of Matahga. This fact is clearly stated in the Brhatkatha^ioka- 
samgraha (XVII. 4 ff.) of Buddhasvami and is important for the history of 
Indian music. 

The king used to maintain a court of learned persons, proficient in many 
arts, with whom he organised his literary meetings. This had been the practice 
from the time, of the Rgveda and throughout the ages from the principal forum 
for cultivating art and literature. It is said here that the Sabhyas were expected 
to know different languages { Sarvabha§a-vi^aradah, Man. 4, 16.6 ). The meetings 
of the Sabhyas were convened in the hall of public audience ( Asthanamukha- 
mandapa, Man. 4.16.8), to which a representative number of citizens court- 
grandees and learned men were invited. 

It was the duty of the king to train the princes also in these arts and to 
provide for them a prominent place in such conferences ( Man. 4.16.12). It 
was expected of good musicians to improvise extempore Beii songs at the time 
of singing {Stghram racayate gUam anusdram ca gdyati, Man. 4.16. 23 ). 

The following verse of the Manasoliasa is cast in the same mould as a 
verse in the Visnudharmottara : — 

wm mi i\ 

UJ13 - ' \ ' ■ 
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The one speaks about the appreciation of a good printing and the other 
of good music by the aame four classes of architects. It is recommended that 
the king himself should sing - 

h 

fr ifCT'4 11 

[JTHO V 1 =1^ n«i^] 

and this represents the highest state of art culture patronized by the western 

Calukya kings. 

A number of Ragipis of Desya yariety are recorded here Suddha sddava, 
Suddha Pancama, Suddha Sadhdrita, Suddha kaisika, Hindola, Takka, NartarSsa 
{ Plata of later time ), Gandhdra, etc. 

An actual reference to Matahga is given in the text for citing definitions 
of Vrttas. Under the caption of Vrttas a number of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
metres like Dodhaka, Dvipadi, Tripadi, Catuspadl. Vastu, Carcan' are recorded 
which give us a picture of the transitional period leading to the state of PrSkrta 
Paihgalam. Reference is made to Satpadi songs in Karnata-bhasa, which is a 
clear mention of Karnataka music, patronized at. these western courts which 
eventually founds its way to north India also. The illustration of Jayamallika 
song recalls a siinilar effort by Jayadeva in Gita-Govinda at a slightly later date. 
A song named Sukasarika was composed in Karnata and Lata bhasa in the 
orm of Prasnottara { Man. 4.16.330-331 ) such dialectical material is copious in 
this volume and deserves to be studied separately. 

A notable_fact brought to light by this volume is the composition of a large 
number of Narayapagita of the same inspiration and Padavali as found in tk 
Gita-govinda. Probably there was an older tradition of such Narayanagita songs 
which began in Gupta age for singing in the Vaispava temples of the Pancaratra 
Bnagavata. An example from the Manasollasa of the Elavatilekha metre f the 
poet s offering of a cardomum named Ratilekha to the king) is worth ciwll 


»ld uK«r ^ 
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There are also a few other metres like Elanadavati; Elabhadravati, 
Elamadanavati, etc. ' 




5t( ? ) I 

TO^mq- 11 'ivH [ Man. 7 p. 56 ] 

Indeed the whole Glta“govinda lies embedded in this work of Somesvara. 
We also find such compound phrases as Radhavaliabha and Gopavadhu : — 

ii v i ^vso 

...: noV[ p. 51 ] 

which shows, that there was a wave of RMha-cult which spread from 
Karnataka to Bengal, 

After citing the names and examples of many kinds of Prabandhas the 
author writes : — 

— 3R[Ro V I 

The chapters on vocal and instrumental music, dance and story-telling 
{Kaihdvinoda ) are full of interesting materiaL The last one being unique and 
throwing light on an institution whicTilSisliow disappeared. 

The fifth Vimsatl of twenty chapters deals with twenty kinds of games and 
amusements as indicated above. This is a chapter, which .has a special value 
for throwing light on several pastimes in which the people found pleasure on 
special occasions. They formed part of the older Udyana-krida and Salila- 
krlda and as one reads through tliese chapters one is face to the face of a 
number of new motifs and terms. The Bhudhara-krida is the same'as^thS‘ 
pastime of Krida-parvatas ^ 

m .• ' ' 

— JTFro 






The Vanakrida gives a graphic account of the royal garden containing 
about fifty trees, plants and creepers and mentions the ancient motif of Puspa« 
pracayika ( or flower gathering sports ) as an item of Krfda 


Here Andolana^krida stands for the Hindola or swing in royal and public 
gardens, a popular amusement until recent times. The Secanakrida is mention- 
ed by Kalidasa as a part of the Salila-krida (water-sports). The Sadvalakrida 
and the Valukakrida are new names of sports in the rainy and autumnal seasons. 
A new kind of game, called Jyotsnakrida or Kosthakakrida is described, which 
is unknown from any other sources and which is said to have been invented by 
Krsna for the delectation of the Gopis and was played by striking the players 
with flower-balls and flower-garlands. In the Hemanta season when the weather 
is extremely cold, a kind of game called Sasya-krl^a, was played by going out 
into the country-side and collecting specimens of half-ripe grains and making 
them fried on the fire into Holika or Hola corresponding to the Abhyusakhandika- 
krida of olden times. The Madhupana-krida corresponds to the ancient Apana- 
go^thi which is described in classical literature as an item indicated in the 
Vanodakakrida. The Prahelikaknda is also mentioned by Bana and Jinasena as 
a practice in vogue in royal courts. 

It will thus appear that the contents of this work, which the editor rightly 
calls encyclopaedic, are of interest for students of mediaeval culture and the text 
is to be held from more points than one. 

V. S, Aghawaia 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Collections of The 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Vol. I, Part I by Birajmohan, Tarka-Vedantatirtha 
and Jagadish Chandea, Tarkatirtha, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1963, Price: 
Rs. 7-50 np. Pages : 2 + 144 4. 

The collection of mss. in the library of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta is 
Very rich both qualitatively and quantitatively. A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the mss. deposited in the library was prepared by Hrishikesh Shastri and Siva- 
ehandra Gui in the last decade of the 19th century* 

Since the publication of the Descriptive Catalogue many more mss, received 
from various sources were added to the library. Consequently a thorough 
revision of the old Descriptive Catddgiie "became a necessity. The work was 
undertaken and the Old CataIogiie'hM'tliii^tl¥i^ted to meet the specific needs of 
modern research scholars. 


i^VIEWS lOI 

In the revised catalogue, Sanskrit Vivaraila— a summary of the contents of 
the ross. with an English version of the same has been added for the use of both 
Oriental & Western scholars. Moreover, in the Vivarana, the compilers have 
discussed all relevant points regarding the mss. such as their authors, date etc. 
after a careful study of the mss. It will/ indeed, be useful to scholars. 

The present catalogue contains descriptions of 175 mss. pertaining to Nyaya- 
sastra, most of which are in Bengali script. The arrangjement of the mss. does 
not, however, appear to have been based on any principle. The mss. are neither 
arranged alphabetically, nor according to their serial numbers, nor according to 
their authors taken in the alphabetical order. Under the circumstances it be- 
comes very difficult to have a clear idea about the number of mss. of a partic- 
ular work and the number of commentaries available on it, from such a dis- 
ordered catalogue. Index of works and Index of authors given at the end serves 
that purpose to some extent. In the Index, the published works could have 
been marked to differentiate them from the unpublished works in the collection. 
The utility of the catalogue would have been enhanced thereby. 
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••LANGUAGE OF THE PAIKAKHEDA 
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SiPPHESHWAE IIOTA, COTTACK, (Orissa) 


General Introduction: — PaikakhedS. of KahnSi Charfipati Roy of Gor^a- 
ksuiika Village in the district of Puri ( ORISSA ) is a valuable war-treatise of the 
Martial Utkal of the Pre-iyth. Century A.D. with striking linguistic materials, 
the study of which is being presented for the first time to reveal some genuine 
characteristics of the Pre-iyth Century Oriya. 

Historical Evidences : — The texts of the PaikaJcheda have presented the 
chronological narration of the poet, his residence, and date, colophons of each 
chapter at the end including the body of the ist. and the 12th. chapter of this 
book. Some of them are narrated hereunder to form an idea of the discussed 
book ; and its author Kahnai Charfipati Roy. 

. . .GaTha kokalare pitanama siripati 
Ghardaghaf^i sama bira nama ta caifipati. 4 


Barijaputa Balukiye konkate rahile, 

Santosa karai mote repgalS pe^le ye. ii. 

Saradhare mata mora nama thila dei, 

Sakala paikamele nama mo kahnai. 

Hakari mu paikagupaku kahibai, 

Kjamariba samaragupa caiii^ika bhavai ye. iti. 

Cofo^^oM Rengalagarha Kahnaipaikabara Carfipatiray curdamapi krta 
paikakheda pahili adhya lekhnaku 0 japapa. .PAIKAKHEDA, 


'• Discussed at the 26th. Session of International Congress of Orientalists^ 
'I964 at New Delhi ( India ), ■/; ■ ■ ' " 
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The above narration describes the relevant facts that Sri Sripati Campati 
of Garha Kokal had two sons, namely Baiuki Campati, the eldest son and reside 
ent of Kohkala; and the youngest ^ri Kahnai Campati, reputed later on for his 
heroic deeds as Paikabara Kahnai Carhpati Roy Gurdaniani of Rengala, He 
composed Paikakheda which w^as ended on Thursday, the loth Tithi of bright- 
half of the 4th Alika of Vira Narasimha Beva, who administered his subjects 
as a Friend; This idea comprises the following narration : — 

Yaha pitapitaim ^uniii, Jahakula sahasra dekhili 

Yaha mo angadibha bhiana, Tabagitare raficili jana. 

Bira Narasirhhadeva raja, Mitrapaiiare palai praja 
_ Tai^a Aubha carianka jana, kanya sukala dasami puna. 

'■* Gurublra diba bhaga kale; Klieda saihpurna hoiia thuie.Xh, XII, P. 83. 

Paikakheda. 

Further details recorded: are -'‘Sri §ubhamastu. iti. Rehgalagarda paika- 
bara kahnaicariipatiraya curdamani satagbaranayaka kothakarana ghuiakara^a, 
pariccha Sapdhabandha patasevaka yordamasala ghosara pauccha siddhibhiana 
sidiiibhogi srikarana samahta gharuarat krta paikakheda naii varnana 12 adh- 
yaya puna klieda sarhporna. • . . 

IBID,P.84.’’ 

From the above it is learnt that Kahnai Campati Roy, the inhabitant of 
the Re’hgala Garha, and the author of the Paikakheda, w'as born in a Samanta 
iSrikarana family, the lineage of which is the chief of the seven types of kara^a 
families ’ as called Kothakarail^ Ghuiakara^a, Paricchakarana, with traditions 
bi a;' faithful servant for tying up the cloth on the head, the Pauchakara^ia with 
two torches, the Sidhikarana, the agent ; the Sidhikarana for oblations, 
kafana ; and the SSmantakarana. ■ 

Date of ihe author of Paikakheda : — The date of l§ri Kahnai Carhpati Roy 
on internal and external evidences of his book “ Paikakheda and the military 
achievements of the then Utkal, is to be fixed up as the first half of the 17th 
Century A.D. The Paikakheda w^as composed after the crushing defeat of 
Kalyana Malla, the Utkal Subedar, who attacked on the 6th July, 1611 A.D, as 
mentioned in Akabarandmd, Ainadkabari, Vahar-IshanAn-Ghaebi” etc. ; and 
the King Narasimha Deva, son of Purusottama Deva, was the reigning king of 
this period ; and the 3rd year of his reign was the’ red-letter year in the History 
of the martial Utkal ; which produced such brilliant composition ; full of histor- 
ical and military achievements, rich])? picturesque with the scientific w^eapons, 
and war amunitions prevelent upto the' rst-half of the 17th Century A.D., and 
rerharkably significant with linguistic -coidurs fairly a rare work of New Indo- 
Aryan Languages of this period* 

The SuhJect^fnaUer of Paikakheda, and Us General Interest : Sri Kahnai 
Campati Roy Cudamahi has vividly described the art of war science in twelve 
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chapters or Adhyayas beginning with the decissive attack of Kalyanamall a, as 
■:narr£rfed::be1ow;;:---^v^ 

“ Kaila^amalla bira uturu aill, Kharabale KLjamuE^a katibi boila 

Cardhi saraghorda nei niaotri gardare, Chatake miiila jai nrupaticchamure ; 

Jaligala nropamukhu suni sehi bani, Jhatati nrupasahita gala biramani 

ye. 5 - 

'J'ankdre maila tmka kaild^ajhm^i Thavaghasarutlmru gala bira Kaiiani, 

Dare thili pitamiikha dekhila parajia, Dhaka hciiia bafdutd vijaya ghitina 

ye.6 

Na asila nrmanira kanakasundari, Ananeutd hoW^ sisandgakari, 

Emana hrdaya mox^ gahane phdrdild,V\x^2i^^k^^ khdbardr^ cnna je lepila 

ye. 7, 

... ... Paikakheda pahili adhya, P2. 

The references as quoted above, describes that Kalyaiiamalia came from 
the north, and told to cut off the head of the king by his sharpedged sword. 
With that object he, immediately met the king at Manitri fort on horseback. 
He was enkindled with the words of the king, and pierced arrows through his 
bow. The author, out of fear saw his father's face ; but the enemy resounded 
his victory throughout. But the beautiful lady of the king did not return at 
all like the best '' Naga snake. On such pathetic sight my heart was heavy 
with the ideas as if the severe wound was mixed with the lime. 

The author in his kbeda has described chapter by chapter with respective 
titles on the subjects in the colophon in each chapter as written at the end as 
described as follows in '' Adhya or '* PatoIa'', { ii ) Yuddhabheda (P 18) 
Le« different kinds of war, (iii) Yujhaniyama, i.e. specific rules of war, (iv) 
Yuddhabhiana, i.e. beginnings and proper applications of war, ( v) Sucibandha- 
racana, i.e. proper W'Orkings of lubyrinth, and the necessary array of soldiers, 
(vi) Dasarabidhana, i.e. observance of Dussera on martial, and sacerdotal 
customs, ( vii ) Potayuddhaguna ( 48 ) i.e. naval- war, and its merit, ( viii ) 
Garudigrahaiia (P 6|.), i.e. the influence of incantation on war, (ix) Paikara- 
pana ( P 65 ), the chivalry of the Paikas or the soldiers, { x ) Durgabhiana ( 71 ) 
i.e. systems of constructing forts, ( xi ) Kandakodanda, ( P 77 ) i.e. Arrows and 
bows, and (xii) Nalibhiana (P81) i.e. making of guns etc. 

Thus the work under discussion is unique for the war-sciences and its 
proper applications to extirpate the enemies from our motherland-Utkal. Not 
only the invasion of A^oka during the reign of the emperor KharavBIa was 
known to the world but also, the chronological evolution of war-science from the 
period of Asoka to that ot Boxi Jagabandhu, the.Jast Paik-Hero.of Ori^a of 
The king Telenga Mukunda Deva has ' faithfully served ,as the objeet 
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tinuity for unending inspiration to others. Consequently the martial Utkal 
became main theme of description in the reputed authentic Muggai works like 
'' Vaptala Kaifiyat ; Sanskrit treatises like ** Hariharacaturahga ”, Jayacinta* 
mail! ” of Pandita Godavara ; Prakrt kavyas like Saraaratarahga of Brajanath 
Badaj^iia, and others in succession of the Paikakheda.; 

Language of Paikakheda : — Language of Paikakheda is the main theme of 
our discussion and at the outset it may be remarked that this work is fairly 
representative of the 14th. to the 17th Century of Orissa, and Oriya Language. 
The special features of this treatise like those of §ri Krsnakirtana of Badu Das in 
Bengali, Candobaradai of Rasa in Hindi, Bihari Sattasai of Bihari etc. are very 
much remarkable from the aspects of ) Phonology, ( ii ) Morphology, and (iii) 
Syntax as evidenced from the texts of this book with to certain extent of the 
historical development of Oriya Language to the 17th Century A. D. 

A. Phonology : — The phonemes are broadly divided into two sections, ue, 
(i) Vowels, and (ii) Consonants. These are exactly similar of the later i6th 
Century Oriya Phonemes. Thus the detaiphonemes are not necessary in this 
connection. 

( i ) The Vowels : — ^The words are always ended with a vowel sound in 
Oriya, which is very much unlikely from the other languages of the Eastern 
group of NIA. Some of the vowels, and their gradual colours of development 
as exhibited in the discussed book are as, 

a— -a : ( Initially). Sanmukha GIA. “Front > O. Chamu “ your honour/' 

a— u (medially). Cakravaka. OIAt *a kind of bird ’ > 0. Cakua: 
Cakrak^rika. OIA. > Cakuli. “ a kind of cake of round size/' 

a— i *Nandaka : raka, a kind of vessel in oval size, > 0 . Nandia, “ A kind 
of war-vessel/' 

Bhumi + kha: mida. OIA* > Bhui + kha : unda. * temporary house 
on the earth. * 

U'^^d. OIA. Bhumija. !> 0 * Bh6i. “ A name of the cultivator's tribe, ” 
(Initially). 

( Medially). OIA Samudra. “ Ocean ” > O. Samddra. ( STS.) 

e ( Initially ) OIA. Siinyamukhyaka. > O. Senamukha. Chief of the 
army, ” 

OIA Taija. “Oil" > 0 * Tela, 

^a-i, OIA* Sainya. Army*" > O. Sa + ina* OIA. Aisanya. > 0 . A + ' 

isana. “ Name of a direction. ” etc. 

Final Vowels: — (a) Oriya and some N.LA, languages like Gujrltf, 
Punjabi, Singhalese etc. have exception to this rule, that “ While initially and 
in the interior of a word. Vowels as a rule retained the final vowels of Pali and 
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th.Mkrt Laws are e„tMy lost i„ aU ,ha Modem Vemacolar., .ed 

the Mowing vocables may be undoobtedly accepted as a novelty 

OIA. Agni,fim. > Pkt. Aggi. > M.A : g. H.A t g, Goj. A: g; but in 0 . Agi. 

OIA. Agra, ahead. > Pkt. Agga. > o. Aga or A : ga. " First 

tLA:^b!“' ^ ^ «>• 

OIA. Pattat,. "Cloth. ■■ > Ptt. Pa„a, ■■ Fine cloth of cotlou ot silk. > 0 . 
"^k“ ftc. ' ' *■ Sgh. Pata. 

(b) The Tbh words m Otiya have liual vowels lengthening, and becomes 
accented ; and thus tte ortgmal OIA word bus the initial vowel as accented and 
togthened Thus these words serve as models of accent-shiltlog from initial 
vowel of OIA to the final vowel of Tbh. form of the same word in Oriva as 
OIA. Stha : naka. " Place " > 0 . Tha^a > ■ * 

OIA. Angya : ta. Unknown ”, > 0 . Aja^a t. ( 73 ) 

OIA. Hasta, “ Hand " > 0 . Hata, (37 ) etc. ' 

,n ,ts r^pective IBH. forms m Odya; and the initial consonantal conjuncts are 

reduced to simple consonant, as in 

OIA. Sphutaka. ” Blister. ” > 0 . Photaka “ Blister. " 

OIA, Trtaka. " Disjoined. "> 0. Tuta:. etc. 

and the case with the medial consonantal conjuncts are being similarly observed 
in Oriya tbh. words, as given below, ^ 

OIA. Padraka. “ Waste-land " > 0 , Pandara :. “ Barren land. " 

OIA. Ardhaka, " Half ’’ > 0 . Adha :. 

OIA. *La: fijaka, “A thing with a tail ” > 0 . La: fijua: (50) "A kind 
of war-vessel ”. 

The " r phoneme is represented by the vowels, “ a ", *' i ", “ a " « e ’’ 

6 , ar , ‘ a ; t etc. as illustrated in the following examples : 

r— a, as in OIA. Grha-f Vadaka, " the drummer in the house " > Gharua:. 

“ chief drummer. " 

r a ; OIA. Mf-ftaka, dead body. > Mairda : { elongated " a ” ) ; OlA. Mf-f- 
tavya, act of killing > Mariba " Killing ” ( Future ) . ' 

f— i, OIA. 1 f tiya dvara, ‘ third door ’ > O. Tiniduara ( P 72 ), three doors 
OIA. Hrdaya, heart. > 0 . Hia : *' heart ” ( P 36 ), 

r— u. OIA. :^ndhita, closed up. > Rundha used in " Ekarundha : nali 
well-pressed on one side { p 68), NAirta. OIA, > 0. Nairuta, name 
of the northern direction. ( p 17 ),. 


^ Mr. R. V. Jahagirdar— The comparative study of Indo-Aryan Lang- 
uages,—? X13, 
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r-e, OfA. Vrntaka, stem.> 0 . Ve^ita, sword { p S ) ; OIA. Grh+fetr act 

of taking up or accepting. > 0. Ghetipa. getting ( P 2 ). 

r- 6 , and o: as in OIA. Krnta. > 0 . Konta, » a kind of weapon" (p ,5) 

OIA. Srsthika. or Srsthaka. Constructor. > O. So ; tha. Constructed 

side. ( P 67 ). 

E---ar, OIA. Brta+illa. act of inviting. >Barila. " invited " (Past tense) 0 

. r-a : r, Kp+tavya, "to be worked " > 0 . Ka : rya. " act of doinv " 
{ Future tense. ) etc. ' I V 

diseased. (Adj). OIA. > 0 . Ruga or Rd-- 

" diseased ”( p 61 )" diseased ”. etc. ‘ * 

r-ur, uru, ir, iri, OAI. Vrdha. old. > O. Vurudhd. ( P.7 ), Nrpa OR s 
Nurupa. 0 . king. Nirupa. 0 . and 0 . Niripa. (Such examplJsare 
comparatively less in number than that of the former). 

Thus the sound " p ” is recorded orthographically in Ts words like " Rqi 
the sage ’ ; " Ghrta, ghee " etc. on the age-old pattern of OIA ( Sanskrit of ihe 
Primitive Era ) ; but is being uttered as “ ^si > 0 . Risi ; or Ru<=i sa-e " • Or A 
Nppa. king. > Niripa or Nirpa (dialectal) or Nurupa, or Nirupa or Nurupi 
King as evidence from the Paikakheda. From this it is clear the phonemes of 
p IS on the transitional stage in Ts and Sts. vocables ^vith phonemes of various 
categories such as " ri, ir, iri, iru, uru, ru, ur, and such others " of wliich the 
primary phonemes of R " under discu.ssion are ri. > ru * ir > ur * iri > uru 

and am (newly created)" worth-mentioned in Oriya sound systems of the E 

Late Middle Periods. The divergent phonemes of " R " shows dearly thechaLn. 
colour of Onya m its process of evolution with special reference to the pkonoL 
ButtheOnya has r > u element, which has crept from the South-Eastern Aoa' 
bhramia through the North-West-West, and the North-West-South Inscript'ioiis’ 
of ASoka from the 2nd Century B.C. The evolution of r > u from the Cen 

Century A.D. indicates the remarkable feature on its move- 
ment that side by side the aevelopment of r > i ; such type had another change 

ship from the ASokan Inscriptions in the North-West and South in the 3rd C^n- 
ury BX. Among the NIA except Oriya, Gujarati has r > u element from its 
formative period of the 16th Century A.D. a and might have similar situation 
•with Onya by that time. The exactly similar sound of 1 > li or lu like thlrof 
developed m the Early and Early Middle Oriya along with 
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Maithili, Bengali, Awadhi, Bhojap-ari etc from i • . 

Apabhrariisa, Avahatta etc. ; but the Paikakheda exWWtsT'^ 

nemes as r > u or ru ; and l.> lu or u as deviations from , 

other Eastern Grou’o of NIA Laneuae-ps • ar.a ™ character of the 

::-“rcX“:r 

lions of r > ri, J > i, in somaTocablin 

wbid, are similar with other langaages of the Eastern group i « BeSd'“f ' 
samese etc.* Bat the tentative use Of -If as •' lu •• and^' li '■ r n 
felt by both the native and foreign speakers of Oriya. 

Anaptyxis-.-is being evidenced in the list of following vocables each f 
which has a vowel of either initial or medial or final position as beina red ^ ? 
cated exactly becomes an anaptyic vowel introduced either'before or afterThe 
originally same vowel ot the rvord, as illustrated below e ^ 

YOWELi—Imfially i- ■ ' 

'a . . • the name of the 3rd. Pandava > Arajuna. O. 

OIA. Ardha, half. > 0 . Aradha. OIA. Barnibi. > 0 Baranibi’ 
describe { future tense ) - 

‘ a : > a ’—OIA. Jatra Fair. > 0 . Jatara :. ( P 10 ] 

OIA. Baspa, Vapour. > Basapa. 0 . f P 53 ). 

'i’ — OIA. Silpi., Artist. >O.Silipi. (P 56) 

SgWna.^ ^ 

” ‘ ( P XI ) 

OIA. Purbasadha, name of a star. > 0. Purubasaija. 

' “ °mA SukK bright. > 0. ^uka}a or Pakula 

tJlA. Surya, the sun. > Suruja. O. or Suraja. 0 . ( P 12). 

MeradI ’ ^ ‘ ® ^ building, OIA. > Mereda. or 

‘ a ’ .—OIA. Naksatra, star. > Nachchatra. 0 . (-P 12 ). 

OIA. Ja : grata. Wakefulness. >; 0 .. Ja : garata'« Careful ", Q 
. (Semantic change.) .. ■ , jiffi 

^ ^vT- eagerness or betrothal.. > 0. Nirbaadha or 

. JNiraba^lm, 

ora. OIA . Supriti,, affection. > 0 . Supirltj.er Siijiiraii . ^ 

Prof. S. Hota : Origin and Developi^i^ ofJOsr^a JLaiiguage.. ( MSS)i. ' 
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‘ u ’ > ‘ a ’ 01 A. Caturthi. foarth day. > Cataruthi. 0. { P 30 ) 

Finally : — 

' a ’ — OIA. Bighna, difiiculties. > 0 . Bighana. 

OIA. Candra, moon. > O. Candara. OIA. Cakra, wheel. > 0 . 

Cakara. (33) 

‘ a ’ > ' a ' or ' j ’. 01 A. Chidra, hole. > O. Chidara or Chidira. { P 37 ). 

OIA. Manitri, name of a fort. > Mapi (a) tri. 0 . (P 2) 
OIA. ^ri, beauty. > 0 . Siri. (Pi). OIA. Agni, fire, > 0 . 
Agani or Agini. { P 15 ) 

i>a OIA. ^akti. power. > O. iSakati, 

u>u OIA. Uttara > O. Utara 5th case-Ending. 'ru'= 0 . 

Utaru > O. Uturu. (Pi) 

Accented Syncopation: — In a number of Vocables of Paikakheda as given 
below, the heavy stress in a syllable being succeeded by a syllable, which loses 
its accent altogether of a word, causes the ACCENTED SYNCOPATION. This 
may be a type of vowel contraction. The relevant examples are, 

OIA. Idf^, like this. > Early Oriya. Esana. > O. Esna. 

OIA. Lekhana. stylus.> 0 . Lekhna. OIA. Merda, a kind of pucca-building. 

> E. 0 . Merada > Marda. OIA. Astra, weapon. > Asara > Asra. 0 . etc. 

Syllabic extension : — A novelty in Oriya of all the NIA languages. .•—•The 
syllabic Extension is a very commonly growing factor in the idth-iyth Century 
Oriya; but such type of interesting phenomenon except one solid example, 
" Vyapari ” > ^ " Viyapari ” in the language of K. P. B. in Nepali of 1670 A.D. 
is rare in other NIA, The relevant examples from the Paikakheda are, 

OIA. ^astra, treatise.> O, Saasra>Sahasra. ( 71 P ). OIA. Adya+u. Adya 
-[-u>A : dyu>Adiu, beginning. ( P 4 ). OIA. Afigj'a, command. >Angia : ( P5 ) 
Vyuha, Labyrinth. OIA. > Vuha > Vihua, OIA, *Khfpataka, or K§hurataka, 
cowsshed. > Khurda. (52). OIA. VamSa, bamboo > Va : n /A (78)> 
Va : umla ( 66 ) OIA Saamanta, vassal chief, > Sa : a nta > Sa : a : nta ( 67 ) etc. 

The element of syllabic extension is caused due to the introduction of “ h ” 
as euphonic sound in original OIA words of Noun-formations, which introduces 
changes both in meanings and category. The examples are, OIA. Gafia, many 

> Gahaija, Crowd*. OIA. Sna : na, bathe, > Snahana > Saha: na (Mella) 
{42); OIA. §a: pa, to edge > 0 . ^ahapa, Edged knife. OIA. Bala, strength. 

> 0 . Bahala. (P 37 )-. Thus the language of Paikakheda is very much signi- 
ficant from this point of view. 

® A note on the Language of Prthvimalla’s Kanaka-Patra and of Pratap- 
malla’s Rani Pokhari Inscription from Nepal — Dr. D, Srivastava, p, 120 of 
Bulletin of the Philological Society, Calcutta, Vol. 2, 1961. 
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Sound-Paiierns as Created Due to Affix or Suffix or Pre-Fix This change 
oi either contracted or elongated colour in Vocables of the i6-i7th Centuries 
of Oriya evolved historically from OIA words with pleonastic affixes like O. 

a ^ OIA. Ghahj papa ika, ika . k, etc. the examples of which are discussed 
below: 

Affix:— Name oj the Language -.—Word or Words '.—Name of NIA. 

“Ka” ... (i) OIA Ak$avataka> O. Akhaf^a; (7). " Gymnassium *’ 
OIA. Haridraka > O. Haladi. ( 8 ). OIA *Kha : Dyaka> 
Khadi/ eatable ’ OIA. Curnakaraka, > Cunura O. Ben- 
gali and in such other Languages practically similar with 
Oriya. 

" ika ” or ( ii ) OIA. Konika, " of angular point. ” > 0 . Kapia :. 

“ -ika : ” or OIA. Carmatika : > 0 . Cha:uri or Cauri. ” ( 13 ); 
both, OIA. Kartarika, knife. > Kata: ri. 0.(13) 

Knife. OIA. Calanika: ( Ka ) > 0 . Chalana “ act of send- 

>9 

mg. 

( iii ) OIA. Caturgraha. > 0 , Caughara { 57 ) A place ol meeting 
four houses Grha > Ghara > '* a OIA Sakata, bullock 
cart. > 0 . Sagarda. (67). OIA. Sphotaka, > O, Phorda: 
** A kind of erruption.'- 

( iv ) “ Pana Affixes as qualitative** : OIA. Padatika, Infantry "> 

O. Pa : ika, Paika + Patlia ; Pa: ika + Pana =Paikapa^ia. 
OIA. Sapta+Panaka. ** Seven layers* '>O. Sa: tapar»a. (32). 

Aspiration of Vowels or Consonants in Contact with Vowles : — ^Aspiration of 
a vowel or a consonant in contact with vowel or vowels either initially or medi- 
ally situated in a vocable is a type of sound-changes ; which is known as the 
sound-shifting or shifting of accents from either initial or medial syllable to its 
succeeding syllable of any one ; and from the final syllable to its preceding syl- 
lable. These illustrations of this category would probably serve as phonemic or 
orthographical extension, which is a novelty in Oriya of all NIA. e.g. 

Vowel: — a > u, OIA. Karkatika:, cucumber, > O. Ka: kurdi. 

a > e, OIA* Kataka, town, fort, > Sts. Kateka { 16 ) in Oriya. 
e or u > e. De^i. Ga: rui^i or Ga: ridi, Incantation. > 0 . Garedi* 

( Medially ). u > o OIA. Samudra, ocean. > O. Samodra. ( Sts). 

OIA. Sampurna, finishad., > O. Samportia etc. 

( Initially ), u > o, OIA. Kunta, a throwing, and piercing weapon. > 0 * 

Konta ( 54 ). Desi. Huguli, ' act of loosening * > 0 * 
Hogali, 

O being accented is retained both initially and medially, 

OIA. NirmoWka^ Cistingoff./O. 


0J2 


: : .h 6 ta;; : 

OIA, Yogapanika, Supplier of things or a servant./O. Yogania 

Consonants are exposed to two types of phonemic divergences such as 
{i} Simple consonant, and (ii ) consonantal conjuncts in some vocables of Paika 
kheda. 

( i ) Simple consonant i— Softening of consonants The necessary examples 
arc, l-d, Ka: kurdi. cucumber. < { 01 A. Karkatika: ). A : kharda:, 
(Gyninassium.) < OIA. Aksava: taka. etc. 

(Jh — jh, OIA. Pbapasingha* > O. Jhapatasinha. 
b— m, §thaba > Jha ; ma, whereabouts, 
n— p, Ta : naka, full of tune. > Ja : pa. 0 
t— t, OIA. Kartarika, cutting machine > O. Kata: ri. 

(I— a). No difference between "Y’’ and "J”, 's’, ‘S’, 's’; and 'v' 
and ‘ m ' is generally observed as in, OIA Niya, own > O. Nija ; OIA.' Sisya > 
Siisa or Susa etc. 

( 1— b ). Elision of medial, ‘ y ’ ; ' h ’ ; ‘ V ’ from a word : — Elision of med- 
ial ' y ‘ ‘ h ’ and ‘ v ’ as illustrated below ; 

‘ h ’—OIA. Sahasra, thousand. > O, Sasra. 

*01 A. Dosagrhaka, >Dasafaara: >0. Dasara or Dasara: . The Durgapuja 
festival day, 

' y ' — OIA. Na : yaka, chief. > 0. Na : ika or Na:a:ka etc. 

or ‘ y ’ > ' i ’ OIA. Varunayi, name of a goddess Durga > 0. A: rupa: i. 

OIA. Nyuna, less. > Nuna or nina etc. 

Assimilation of Consonants-.— K^sxi from the usual variance in consonantal 
clusters of OIA to NIA, the language of the Paikakheda shows some solid 
examples wherein the consonantaT conjuncts being simplified prove both the 
■ ; : Progressive, and ( ii ) Regressive assimilation, e. g, 

( i ) Progressive:- OIA. Aparyasta, ' Little returned ’ > Apa:llatta. 

MIA. ;> 0. Apa: lata, notable changed. 

OIA. Catuspa: thaka : rectangular plot of land > 

MIA. Caupa: thaa > O. Caupa: tba. ( 73 ) . 

OIA. Kasthika, drum. > Ka: tthia. MIA, > 0, Ka: thia: 
( 41 ) etc. 

(ii) Regressive:- OIA. Agni, fire. > Pkt. Aggi. > O. Agi, fire. 

OIA. Naksatra, star. > Pkt. Naccbattra, { used in Paika- 
kheda ) > O. Nachatra. { This form also used ) 

OiA. Suvargika, gold. > Pkt. Suvannia. > 0. Sunia: 

^ Use of "I" and "I”:— Like Marathi, Oriya of the i 6 th cent, period 
observes the due differentiation between " 1 " and " 1 ”. which are evolved resp- 
ectiyely from “a medial double dental 11 ", and “an original- medial single 
dental 1 . Such element is rernarkable in Paikakheda; e. g. 
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, Example Jot (I ), PKT. ll > 0: 

*OIA, Khallak, ]> Pkt, Khallaa, a kind of stooc-pot used for medicinal 
preparation, > O. Khaia ( Pio ); *OIA, Kokallaka > Pkt. KokalIaa>0. Kokaia 
(Pi ); ^^'OIA. PALLIKA. > Pkt, Pallia, of village. > 0. Pa: li, *0IA, Bhalli- 
taka* > Pkt, Bliallia. > O. Bha: li ( P 3 ), a kind of weapon ; OIA. Taila, Oil. > 
Pkt, Telia. > 0. 1 ela, oil. OIA. Tulya, similarity, resemblance. > Pkt. Tulia > 
0. Tula, equality, etc. 

( b ) PkL > 0. 1 ” examples are. 

OIA, Kala, time. > Pkt, Ka:la > 0. Karla, Beng. Ka:L 

OIA. Phala, fruit.> Pkt. Phala. > 0. Pha|a. 

OIA. Balaya, bracelet. >Pkt. Baala > O. Bala:. 

But like the above illustrations, the following examples do not clearly 
express the difference between and " i " with regard to their origin, and 
in this aspect Oriya language serves for ever as a meeting ground of New Indo- 
Aryan and Non-Indo-Aryan cultures and languages ; wherein the former group, 
does not observe the difference in origin between 1 ”, and 1 ”; but the latter 
introduces practical difference in their respective course of movement from the 
period of origin to the development. The language of Paikakheda, from this 
point of view is much more significant, and keeps continuous current from the 
earliest Oriya Inscriptions of the irth Century A.D. so far discovered. Con- 
sequently the examples as analysed here under are, 

Initially, OIA. Likhita + ilia (* 1 st Person) > Lehili. I wrote” .0. ’*'OIA. 
Lamjaka, a thing having a long tail. > Lanjua: ‘ a kind of boat with a tail ' 

( P 50 } .0. OIA. Lajya:, shame. > O.La:ja* etc. Similar words are evidenced 
either from Tbh, or De§i or Foreign sources ; where the principles of Pkt.LL> 
0. L ” and Pkt.L > 0. L ” do not hold true ; but Pkt. L > 0. 1 ” in vocables 
of their orthographical or phonological representations are not being critically 
observed. Such words are Pali, Dha: la ( P 15 ), Kalinga ( P 41 ) < Tam. KaJinji, 
” a kind of paddy” etc. This linguistic pattern would have similarities with the 
i 6 th. Century Gujarati; as Dr. Dave remarks with special reference to the 
use of ” 1 ” in initial and medial situations, ” both there seems to be a difference 
in its pronunciations, as some of Old Gujarati. ” > New Gujarati, 1 ” 
(When the OG. 1; Middle Gujarathi. 1) ... ** 

The initial 1 ” of OIA. origin h reduced to ” n ” in Oriya, but such change, 
sometimes by some linguisticians, has . been accounted for as scribal error or 
dialectal divergence of the educated society. Whatever it may be; but Paika-F' 
khedaiclearly proves the existence of ” 1 > n ” as a tending phoneme recorded' 
gradually in the literary manuscripts of ( palmdeaves ) Oriya of the i 5 tb. and* 
the i 6 th. Century A.D., As for examples^ ^ . 
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OIA, Lak§a, pain, object of aims- > 0. Na: kha- QIA, I^agna: paka, contb 
neous showers of rain* > Naga: i?a. O, etc." 

'‘0IAm>0. '' 0*' is evidenced finally and medially in the preceding vowel 
the same word/^.g. OIA.-.. Samarpitah. > O, Saapi, act of offering, 
giving. OIA. Ca: marika, rope made of hair.> Cauri. 0. etc. 

Spontaneous Nasalisation: — is a regular feature in the language of Paika- 
kheda except in initial position of a word, which is being changed by its quality. 

“ y, m—o as in Angiia: or A:gila : done at first. < OIA. Agrakarika; 
Banka : < OIA. Bakraka, curved, etc. 

'' m — as in Yahi < OIA. Yatrahi, where; Nua : i, act of bending < OIA, 
Namapayatti. Muha, face < OIA, Mukha. etc. 

'* n-*-with syllabic extension ; OIA, Adya, today. > O.A : din; OIA. 
Karoti. act of doing. > O. Karai etc. 

Spontaneous Palatalisation phonetically reduplication of 

but in Oriya palatal b is still being represented in writing, OIA, Da : 
modara, name of visnu. > O. Dambadara. OIA. Lamodara, a personal 
name. > 0. Lambodara etc. ; and these may be accepted as the feature of 
double nasalisation in the Early Oriya, but in the subsequent periods of Oriya 
such phenomenon has been accepted as the ** Double Palatalisation, '' 

The element of n is sometimes retained as in Ardhamagadhi ; Prakrt ; 
and Apabhrarhsa ; and sometimes it becomes exactly as in Avahatta n in 
Oriya except the initial position, a.g. 

OIA. Bidha : na, arrangement, creation. > 0. Bhia : na. 

OIA. Vya : kha ; na, explanation. > Bakhana. Narration. 

OIA. Nama: payati, cause for bending, > Nua : L ( 72 ) 

OIA. Nyuna, less. > O. Niuna. ( Sts ). 

OIA. Pre$a : panaka, act of sending. > Pesa : iia. 0, ( 70 ) etc, 

B, Morphology : — The morphology of Paikakheda reveals prominently the 
continueoiis and natural patriotism, and heroism as the national character of 
the Historic Orissa of the 15th. Century A.D, During the long period of the 
last throo decades, Orissa was engaged in the beginning of the 15 th Century A.D. 
in active wars with her adjoining countries known as Vanga ( Bengal ) ; Vijaya- 
nagara empire ( Southern Andhra )j, Kulavarga { Berar), and some other coun- 
tries with the pious ambition of extending her Empire ; and later on she conse- 
quently faced ferocious attacks of the then Muslims of Vanga. Thus on one 
side the Utkal kings, chieftains, and people desired the expansion of their own 
territories.; and on the other, side they did not tolerate the idea of subjucation 
from others. As a result, the whole of Utkal country was resounded with dreads 
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ful, and jingling sounds of war weapons ; and thus many new words were coined 
due to close contact with speech-patterns, and social colours of enemies at the 
end. Thus the whole of Uthal, out of military restlessness, and psychological un- 
preparedness, and unconsciousness ; has acquired borrowings, and inter-borrow- 
ings to such extent here and there that her national, and administrative set up, 
though predominently is of Udra type, became ultimately diversified with 
foreign expressions. Thus most of Skt. words, and vocables of Sanskritic Origin 
were replaced by local form, and hybridic formations. On analysis it may be 
concluded that there are some vocables gradually crept into Oriya with their 
unmixed or changed attitude ; which reveals to a greater extent either antina- 
tional or hybrid colour. The diversified linguistic-cum-militaristic materials of 
the historic Orissa of the Early Era may be critically estimated on morpholog- 
ical background catagoricaily, such as, ( i ) Tatsama and Semitatsama, { ii ) Tad- 
bhava, (iii) De§i, ( iv ) Hybrids, (v) Loans, and (vi) vocables of interesting 
divergent nativity* The analysis of the above is to be scientifically, and linguis- 
tically experimented as far as possible to find out the exact nature of the mor- 
phological structure with a special regard to the Paikakheda together with the 
possible fragmentation of vocables both of the original and borrowed character 
on the following heads i ) Lexical, (ii) Formative, (iii) Grammatical, and 
( iv ) Semantic Changes* 

(I) Lexical: — (i) Tatsama and Semi-Tatsama vocables are enumerated, 

OIA. Nisa : na, banner. > Sts. Nisa: na { 70 ), banner, as adjective as in 
Nisana Paika, a soldier showing the duty of a banner-career. 

OIA. Naipunya > Nepuna. expert, O. (77) ; OIA. Bhana. OIA. Bhaija 
and Bhana 4 lyut. ' ana * = Bhanana, talk., narration. 

OIA. Aisanya. > Sts. Aisa : na, name of a direction. OIA. Sisya disciple. 
> Si:sa, devotee. Sts. ; and such other words of Tatsama variety, Su- 
iobhana, very beautiful ; Cakra, Ara : ti, enemy etc. may be mentioned. 

( ii ) Tadbhava : — Some words in this list may be analysed as, 

OIA. Presa : panaka, causing to send. > Pesa ; na. O. Though in form 
' adj, * but used as a noun collision, accident etc. 

OIA. Syenaka. falcon. > 0. Sena (adj) as used^in, *'Sei?a: bana (72) 
denoting as, a flag with the symbol as a bird. 

OIA. Jalabahapaka, waterman. > O. Jalaba: hia: 

OIA. Aparyasta, undisturbed. > 0 . Apa : lata, 'Unreturned *. 

OIA. Tiksnaka, sharp-edged, > *Tisariaka. > Sai^a > Sa : ha : ira, edged. 0 . 
OIA. Pancavirhia, twentyfive. > Pancoi§a, 0 # 

OIA. Caturkharidika, fourpieces. > Pkt* Caukhapdia, > Q. Caukha : m, 

( 81 ). Foursides. 
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O.Kuhurdia: 

OIA* Gha : tataka., wound.- >; 0 * 

01 A. Padrara : jaka, Aiord of waste-lands, > Pkt, Paddara : aa > Padara: 
ya/( Spontaneous Nasalisation) Pandara: ya, field-watcher, (64 ), 

{ iii ) Deii vocables are generally of genuine character, and fnli-fledged 
to serve as medium of expression of languages in general but in particular of the 
Indo-Aryan, and Non-Indo-Aryans : but Oriya has acquired such linguistic ele- ^ 
naents gradually from the 13th. ;Century A.D. onward. As a result, the book 
Paikakheda serves as a model to the speech of the people in general of Orissa, 
The list of Desi words, on analysis, reveals a forceful reaction against the corn- 
iDon enemies of the Oriya nation ; and consequently nationalism has created a 
common language to act as the harbinger of common rights rather than the 
class-rights. 

The relative examples are, “ Pharaka:, a kind of instrument ’ ; Khurdaa;, 
Khuti, a kind of drum ; Ba: huti, a kind of ear-ornament Rudhia : bira, sold- 
iers using a kind of weapon in the war and such other words, like, Tar rjika, 
Jhava: gbasa, Pa: hula, foot- steps. O < Pa; hula, 01 A, '' Foot-steps'', 
‘"Olama: la cadar etc. In this connection the quotation, ''Yebeka pa: ike 
gamibe age bajiba vadyamana, l?hola Ca: ngu dhipa : khuti a]aghar ka : thiaam|a 
jhanjmana ; 

Paike, Ehumananka iabadare 

Daniaru tamaka vajina uthile pad calai ati khare.. . . and other words 
like Gharua : Khudua:, a kind of drums; vessels like "'Khaijaga: Khiirdapa, 
Caturi, Ga : ndia : Cotamukhi, etc. ( Page, 48-49. ) vocables expressing different 
parts of a fort as described, namely Kha : ndi, Ka : ngula and various kinds of 
arrows as described below, 

ba: nama: na Kahiba:, Ksura gopuccbati: ra bhedadeba:; Sapta- 
muna: pa: ncamuna kata: ri, Adhacandra ha: burda: ku bista: ri Bha; 
iimukha: ye puna ka: utundi, Yorda: giia: li kantia:ku unti. Pharakata: 
a: di bi: re racanti. Puna gahana ye ba: lutada: nti. etc. 

Some more words are "'Ola: la (13)/’ So: ra: (28)*'; Jhoba: (14)''; 

Dhundibas ( 34 ) Tapa: lia: ( 36 ) Pote^dia: ( 59 ) '' Seragaodhaka '' ; 

** Gebaija: etc, in this connection, the appropriate illustrations; and for which 
a separate paper will be produced later on. 

(fv). Hyirids:-— as a class of vocables bearing the varied influences of 
different origins on the native fashion of phrases, idioms, and speech-patterns 
prove the independent and all pervading character of Oriya Language. The words 
like, Sustaina ** Ogala^andha Pole^tia: ** ; ** Ka: tula, anxiety etc. are 
the -relevant examples.' 
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{Tide -Detailed study under, B. FORMATIVE. ) 

( V ) Loan-words:~m Oriya may be probably are few during the period 
under review, and much less comparatively than those of De§i, Ts, and Tbh. 
vocables. They are mostly of Non-Indo- Aryan ; and Arabic, and Persian elements; 
which are mainly lexical but not formative. The relating examples are, ** tamm 
(b)a, temporary house Kha: di, food Jhimuka: Thengaria: 

** Gumuta, inner compartment ” , etc. . 

(S). FORMATIVES : — This section comprises only the words of the 
foreign, and native character. With some of them the discussion has been 
comparath'ely made as far as possible, 

( i ) Nominal, and verbal compounds: — ^Though strictly the relevant forma- 
tion of Bominal and verbal compounds is not of contaminated nature with foreign 
elements; the native elements, interlinked so much so with the Tbh Ts and Sts* 
elements ; that have contamination, directly or indirectly. The appropriate exa- 
mples are, 

• {a) Nominal Compounds: — ( i ) Rudhia: bira.- < OIA. Rudhika + Birka- 
Rudhikabiraka. < Rudhia: bi: ra, 'a warrior of reputation ’ but Rudhia'* 
denotes, * a kind of weapon' ; and thus the proper idea is being expressed only 
due to the ** De^i source of Rudhia: a kind of war weapon 

{ ii ) Kata: kha: bara:, uneven due to wound, is a formative of Tbh. 
Kata: < OIA. Kartita Desi. Khabara: . 

( iii ) Tambukha : unda, the lord of temporary bouses is a formation of 
De^i. Tambn, tent + Pers Kha : minda ==:= Tambukha : minda. > Tambukha : 
unda, Lord of the tents or temporary houses, ( Example of Semantic change. ). 

(iv) Suna: chardida : ra < -OIA. Suvarna < Tbh. ( 0 ). Sana:, gold 
Cbardida : ra, Fw., “ sepoy " ; denotes " a soldier incharge of gold " etc. 

( b) Verbal Compounds: — Such examples are limited to a number of two 
or three* The examples are, Khaijaga:, a kind of war- vessel for trade purpose, 
may be probably of the formation, OIA. Kha ; ditah+Yukta : pitah=OIA. Kha; 
ditayuktaipitah. ''for food the connection has been made" ultimately leading 
to the idea, "A vessel used for carrying or trading foods "( An example of 
semantic change ) and it has in due course of its evolution, expressed the mean- 
ing, " A w^ar vessel for food purpose. " 

Tbh. Kahala ; "An udra with chivalrous activities " < OIA. Kathaytva: 
Ha : ritaka, " He who with necessary words takes away Due to such radical 
elements, formative influence of subsidiary concepts is herewith expressed in this 
typical linguistic structure.; . 

( c ) Words with formative and enclUic affixes like, •at, -ada, -ka, -ua, 
^iai etc. are illustrated below .. ; 

OIA. Ka > 0 -a ; OIA* Ta : naka > Ja : 9a,;str0.ngtlii, ( 31 ) ■ , 


im. 




OIA. ^ :'I%tath€Btaka ( Contaminated formation ) < 
0 . Potentia:* the strong vessel,::- the idea of which is developed from thepreli* 
minary meaning, * the wicked vessel {'An example of semantic change.) 

OIA.— Karaka > 0 .- a: la, -ara,'- etc. Potakarak, the vessehboy > 0 . 
Pottia : la, 0 I A. Curnaka : raka, the person, who prepares lime* 0 . Ctinari. 
Other forms are Cunnra, Ciina : la etc/* OIA.- Dhimraka : raka, 'maker of 
smoke, i.e, fire. > 0 . Dhuma : la. Full of smoke 
and Fw.^ “a":;!, Matha-'r |a, lazy , 

Enclitic -ka. with substantitives,-Yebeka ( 34 }, Gandhaka ( 82} fragance, 
etc. 

*Ua Khudua a kind of fort. Ca: ndua Da : }ua;, Ba : ha : lia : etc, 

OIA. -Ka : rika. > O.-ia : or i ; O. Andha : ria : * thief * < OIA, Andhaka: 
rika. He who does the work in darkness, metaphorically, thief. 0 . Ba : ha : iia: 
> OIA. Baiaka : rika, rich in wealth or physical strength. The ultimate sense 
is rich ** OIA, Kumbhfraka, like a crocodile. > Pkt. Kumbhiraa > O.Kimbhiria, 
by nature wicked, etc. 

(Cj. Grammatical \ — Like Hindi, Maithili, and other NIA Languages, 
Oriya reveals the grammatical peculiarities, which are originated mostly from 
OIA through MIA. In this connection some formative and»‘ grammatical 
examples are illustrated below, 

( i ) Case formations : —The proper use of case- terminations in Dative- Accusa- 
tive, Ablative, and Nominative is remarkably revealed in Paikakheda ; and the 
examples are, 

Dative •^Accusaiive - 0 . -ku,inUrudhaku, ahead ( 17) ; Prayogaku. (77); 
Pa : hulaku ( 77 ) etc. 

Ablative : — hu,— -ru ; Karuiia : ru, ( 83 ) ; Pitahu { 83 ) etc. 

Nominative : i, u, ui, as in Tuij Keu, Ekai, Muko, etc. 

Possessive : — ( 6th. Case-ending, ) : -Bhoimulama : naku. 

(ii) Verbal forms Conjugation 

Present Singular. Plural, 

3rd. atai, yogutha : i Sebai. 

bola ; i 

Perfect: — 3rd. Bola: ucu, Jagicu. 

'.r'-: 

3rd. Raficiia : Rahilu, Kha: ilu, Pheiiu, Herile, 

Ma : iiu. 

Imperative 


1 ^ 

1 LANGUAGE OE ThM; ; PAIKAKHEDA Igl 

r-'i 


i Future ( Conditional ) ist. a : niba, cbediba 



2nd. Smariba, Kariba. hoibe, ga : ibe 



3rd, Ga: iba, hoiba. 

' 


Causative : — Dekhaiba. 

’ll i 


( iii ) Compound Verbs : — The structure of compound verbs in Paikakheda 

’ 1 < , 


reveals at least two categories (a) Compound verbs with auxiliary verbs; ( b) 



1 Formation of compound verb.s with two independent verbs combined together 


1 

f with modified or changed meanings. The ex.,mpies of first variety are Hoi- 



1 thiba, ( 77 ) : Cintuthiba, ( 83 ) ” etc. ; and the latter variety comprises examples 


1 

1 such as, Bhangideba, will crush over *" ( 41 ) ; Bhangideba, shall break *' ( 83 ) 



1 “ Tutijiba, will be finished, ” " Rahithiba, has been staying, ( 8i ) ; “ Karuthiba, 


ii 

1 has been doing {41) with stems, > 0. ka > 0. Kariba; -v/stha; .01 A. 



I > 0. Thiba: etc. 

a 


There are a iimitted nunriber of reduplications, and onomatopoetics of 

, 11 1 ' ' 

i 

simple and reduplicated formations in the sense of intensity*', ''continuity". 


!l 

'"each and ail" etc,; and some onomatopoetic vocables of jingling, and war- 

:V. . 

1 

sounds; for which Oriya is comparatively rich than any of the NIA. This eie- 

Ji ' , ’ll > 


ment may be broadly divided into simple, and reduplicated nature. 

m 


(a) Simple:-— Darimari, fearing; Ola mala, disturbed; and the examples 



like, "Cala: califso) struggle; Muha ; muhi, face to face** etc. may be of 

I'fv ■ 


iterative compounds, which may be from the aspect of original sense, accepted 

■'M 


as Simple. 



(b) Reduplicated: — Pharapharia: ( 31 ), "Showy Tuha: tuba:, again 

'1 Ibj 


and again ” ; " Thopethope, little by little ( 53 ) ; Cala: cali, struggle " Kuta: kuti 

m 


( 63 ), fighting ” ; Ha: ta: ha: ti { 61 ), destruction or act of killing ” etc. These 



examples are of iterative compounds. Though these forms are of Sanskritism 

Hi 


in appearance ; some of them are very likely of Non-Indo-Aryan sources like 



Kuta: kuti, Cala; cali ( 30 ) etc. 


i 

( D ) Semantic Changes : — Generally semantics is an art of the historical 


I 

development of the science of meaning; and explains the relative evolutions of a 

^ 1 
1' '! 


vocable in different stages. Such is to some extent, common ; as the following 


] illustrations are evidenced in Paikakheda in support of this situation. 


1 Word Origin... ...Original sense. . Changed Sense 

i (?■ 1 


[ Mid. Oriya, 



Badha: ibi( Si)< OIA. Vrdha tavya.. cause to grow Shall finish. 

isl ■ 


( 1st. Pets. Future ) 

' i 

; 

Caukha:ni.<OIA. Caturkhandika. fourpiece . all directions 

! 


Ta: napana< OIA.Ta: naka + Panaka... voice... ... Pride, Strength. 



f Ja: grata<OIA. Jagrata. ... wakefulness... carefully, 

: 1 

f (82) - '' 

! 

t 

r 

I m ^ 

• i 

\ 

1 



1 


•■1 
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Chanda< OIA.Chanda. . . . crooked. ... ... Labyrinth. 

Cauka.<OIA. Catuska. . . . rectangular land... courtyard. 

Khu:urda< OlA.Khrpa-Kataka. small fort.., ,,, room 

(71) 

In this connection some more examples of interesting nature are worth- 
mentioned below, e.g, Sotha { 67), beautiful Kaoi ( 67 ) small bamboos; 
Kiirdua:, Gebana:, Sora:, Jhoba: (28) etc. 

Conclusion : — To sum up with remarks that such is the richness of linguistic 
records that have been found in the Paikakheda, full of the martial and histori- 


cal verses of Oriya Language and literature of the pre-Period of the 17111 Century 
A.D, 

; Appendlx-A , . ' , 

Abbreviations : 

K.P.B.=Kanaka Patra Ki Bhasa, 

E.O. = Early Oriya. 

O == Oriya of the i6th Cent. A.D. 

OIA = Old Indo Aryan. 

MJ.A. —Middle Indo Aryan. 

NIA =New Indo Aryan. 

PKt. —Prakrt. 

OG = 01 d Gujarati, 

MG =Middle Gujarati. 

NG =New Gujarati. 




A NOTE ON B^iHATSAtotA, LXXV. 1 

By 

Ajaya Mitra Shastri, Nagpur 

The second verse of Ch. LXXV (entitled Kandarpikam of Varaha- 
mihira’s Brhai-sa?nhUd runs as follows : 

karmya-prstham ndunatha-rasmayah sotpalam madhu maddlasd priyd, 

vallaki smara-kathd rahah srajo varga esa madanasya vagurd. 

Dr. H. Kern has translated it as follows : 

The fiat roof of a mansion, moon-beams, lotus, spring, a sweet girl lan- 
guid with the effects of wine, a lute, privacy, and garlands: these constitute the 
ensnaring net of love. '' ^ ^^q^s not appear to be a correct rendering. Kern 

has taken here madhti to mean ' spring ^ which, though not improbable, does 
not appear to be the sense intended hy Varahamihira. Moreover, in the second 
line, the word smara-katM has been left untranslated. A belter rendering is 
that given by V. Subrahmanya Sastri and M, Ramakrishna Bhat, viz. 
** Cupid's snare consists of the following group ; viz. a terrace, the Moon's rays, 
lilies, wine, an intoxicated sweet-heart, a lute, amatory talk, privacy and gar- 
lands. " ® Messrs. Sastri and Bhat also fail to discern the connection between 
the words sotpalam and madhu, and evidently take them to be quite independ- 
ent of each other. But the use of saha-samdsa in the word sotpalam by Varaha- 
rnihira seems to be deliberate, and the intended meaning is ‘ wine with blue 
lotus The discerning eye of the scholiast Bhattotpala caught the sense when 
he explained these words by sotpalam, nUotpala-sahitam, madhu madyam. ^ In 
fact, here we have a reference to an interesting drinking habit which seems to 
have enjoyed great popularity in ancient India. It was a common practice to 
flavour the wine with pieces of lotus buds. We come across some references to 

^ According to Sudhakara Dvivedi's edition with Bhattotpaia's com- 
mentary published as Vol. X of Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series. In the editions 
of Kern and V. Subrahmanya Sastri and M. Ramakrishna Bhat it is 
Ch. LXXVI. 

2 JRAS, New Series, Vol. VII, 1875, p. 109. My thanks are due to my 
esteemed friend Shri V. M. Bedekar, who, on request, kindly supplied me 
Kern's translation of the verse. 

^ P. 600 of Bengalore edition of text with Engl, translation, 1947. 

^ Sudhakara Dvivedi's edition. Part II, p. 937. 

Curiously enough such an important drinking habit is not mentioned 
in Dr. Om Prakash's useful work Food and Drinks in Ancient India. 
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this Jjractice in ancient Sanskrit texts. Thus in the dhurta-vita-samMa ^ of 
Isvaradatta a vita is represented as teUing Krspiiaka, son of a sresthin, that for 
a yoang man whose father is living it is not possible to enjoy even the smell of 
the goblets shaped like a dancing peacock filled with wine, flavoured with pieces 
of the buds of blue lotus, exhibiting circular spots caused by maogo oil, and 
wavy o account of the heaving breaths of loving women : 

na ca kila sakyam smiupahitotpala-khandakanam sakakdradailodgala-candra- 
kdnam kamimnihhdsa-vikgohhita-tarangmdm pranrUa^barhindkdramm vdmnl- 
ca^akdndm gandhamdtram api pidtiim. ^ 

In verse 29 of the same work there is a reference to the wine witii fresh 
lotus-buds floating on its surface ; 

vikaca-navotpala - tilakd sasambhramotksepa- cancala-tara ngd , 
iasyai deyd madird yd hfdaya-kutimiUm hhavatah. 

Another reference to the flavouring of wine with blue lotus buds will be 
found in the following verse from the Fddaidditaka of Syamiiaka® : — 

Mm nUoipala-patra^cakra-vwarair abhyasi mam cumbiktm 
na ivdm pasyaii Rohinl kaihaya me sanlyajyatdm vepaihnh 
maUdndm madhu-bhdjane^v'aiikatMh irotum sahdsd iva 
stnnam kundala-koH-bhinna-kiranas candrah samuUisthaii, ^ 

In the light of the foregoing we propose to translate the verse under re- 
view as follows : 

The roof of a mansion, the rays of the moon, wine with lotus ( -buds float- 
ing on its surface), a beloved languid with inebriation, a l^^re, amorous con- 
versation, privacy and garlands, this group form Cupid's snare. 


® Included by Drs. Motichandra and V. S. Agrawala in Srngdra hdla, 
published by Hindi Granth Ratnakar, Bombay, i960, pp. 63-120* Accordingto 
the editors, it belongs to the Gupta period. 

® Ibid., pp. 71-72. 

’ Ibid,, p. 88. 

® It is also included in Syngdra^^kata and is supposed to belong to the 
Gupta age. 

® Verse io6. 

I had an occasion to discuss this ; verse earlier in my doctoral thesis. 
I had then followed Kern and SastrL The., real meaning of the phrase sot* 
palam madhu occurred to me on ; going Through the Dhuria-vita-samvada 





CULTIVATION OF THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
BY THE NAGARAS OF GUJARAT 
By 

C, R. Naik, Ahmedaba,d 

Says Prof, E. G. Browne, '' The Persian literature produced in India has 
not as a rule, the real Persian flavour/'^ But it is an undeniable fact that 
India has produced a number of Persian poets and prose-writers, some of whom 
have left a deep impress upon the Persian literature in general and the contribu- 
tion of the Gujaratis was also remarkable. Amongst the Gujaratis, Nagaras, 
who claim to be the highest among the Brahmin castes of Gujarat penetrated 
deep into the Persian language and literature. 

The Nagaras are generally divided into six main divisions- -Vadanagara, 
Visanagara, Sathodra, Citroda, Krisnora and Prainora— these names signifying 
their places of origin. The Nagaras made their appearance in Kathiawar and 
Gujarat for the first time with the Valabhi kings in the sixth century A.D,^ 
Since then, they have proved a shrewd and intelligent people. They are con- 
sidered to be the w^orshippers of the soul of the widely known trinity, 'Kalama, 
Kadachhee and Barachee —the pen, the ladle and the lance, which means that 
proficiency in the use of the pen, the art of cooking and finally the art and science 
of war has been generally looked upon as their chief characteristic. Symbolically 
viewed they represent three kinds of culture w : mental, moral or spiritual and 
physical. 'Loyalty to the throne at all costs* seems to have been their motto 
consistent and persistent in all their endeavours and actions. 

In spile of their contact with the Mohmeddans for defensive purpose or 
otherwise, long before the dawn of the Muslim rule in Gujarat, the Nagaras do 
not seem to have made any noteworthy study of Persian. 

To consider this, we shall have to commence from the order ( A.H. 990- 
A.D. 1582 ) of Todarmai, Akbar*s revenue minister, to have all papers written 
in Persian ( instead of one set in Persian and a duplicate set in Hindi as under 
Shershah ). This compelled all Hindu officials to master the Persian language. 
Politically it became the only language recognised, so whoever aspired to state 
service or political advancement had, of necessity, to study it. Among the 
Hindus, Kayasthas were the first to study Persian to enter the imperial service. 
Towards the end of the 16th century, some members of this caste were deputed 
to Gujarat, as MUTASADDIS. The Nagaras being by nature, like Kayasthas, 

^ Browne— "Persian Literature under the Tartar Dominions, P, 107. 

® R. E. Entbovan— The Tribes and Castes of Bombay, P. 235* 
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adaptable to new circumstances, pushing, astute and fond of power and posi- 
tion, many of them emulating the example of the latter took to the study of 
Persian. Thereby they advanced themselves into power at different native 
states of Gujarat and played a distinguished role in the politics thereof. So 
many, on account of their proficiency in Persian, rose to posts of DIVANS, 
VAKILS, BAXIS, DAFTARDARS and PESHKARS. 

Dalpatram (d. A.D. 1748) was the DIVANA of Sherkhan Bahadur of 
Junagadha ( A.D. 1748-58). In the end of the iSth century, Amarji, a Nagara 
of Mangroi, was all powerful in Junagadh and his sons Raghunathji and 
Ranchhodji succeeded him when he was assassinated ( A.D. 1784 ). 

Mayaram was the DIVANA of Nawwab Teghbegkhan (A.D. 1726-46) of 
Surat and his son Kriparam Maheta, of Nawwab Quimu'd-Dawda upto A.D. iSoo. 

Nathmal and Laldas were the VAKILS of Javvanmardkhan IL One, 
Mugatram was enjoying the post of BAXI in Junagadh. 

Sarabhai Maheta was the DAFTARDAR to the Resident at Baroda. His 
younger brother Chhotalai was the first DAFTARDAR of Kathiawar at the 
commencement of the British rule there. Madhurai was the DAFTARDAR in 
the time of Diwana Raghunathji Amarji ( d. A.D. 1S75 ) in Junagadh. 

Shankarprasad wmrked as the PESHKAR of Muhammadkhan, the com- 
mander in the time of Morninkhan, the Subadar of Ahmedabad. Vrajlal, Brijlal 
and Gulabrai were, one after another, the PESHKARS of Morninkhan, the 
Mutasaddi of Cambay. Manohardas Trikamdas was the Peshkar of Diwana 
Amarji, and Uttamram, of Diwana Ranchhodji. 

The Nagaras were so greatly enamoured of Persian that some of the 
members of the Raiji family of Surat changed their original names for Mijlasrai 
( corrupted from ‘ Majlis' ), Sahebrai etc. to have a Persian flavour. Sahebrai 
used to recite his evening prayers in Persian.* lie possessed a choleric temper 
and got easily irritated. So even his family-priest used to talk wdth him in 
Persian lest the plain truth spoken in Gujarati should offend the master. 

Mitbaram, one of the ancestors of the wellknown Diwanji family of Surat 
gave his name and address in Persian in the recoid book of the Brahmin-priest 
at Trimbak, the place of pilgrimage near Nasik. 

The Late Rao Saheb R. J. Desai (Halo!) informed me that bis grand- 
father Bajibhai used to say that he learnt the evening prayer from Persian. 

When the study of Persian was in vogue amongst the Nagaras, they used 
to play * bait-bazi ' in caste-dinners for witty enjoyments. This proves that the 
study of Persian was so common in this caste that they could have a sufficient 
number of people capable enough to take part in the game. 

* Narmadashanker, P. 49 ( Gujarati ). 
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The Nagaras and Kayasthas used to gather together ^ in a certain place 
and recite their Qasidahs as in MUSHAARAS. 

During the whole of the Mughal period, the proficiency in the composition of 
Persian poetry, compilation of history in Persian and the study of the literature 
were reckoned as marks of scholarship. So the Nagaras took to the attain- 
ment of the same. Even after the commencement of the British role when 
English was made the language of the Government papers and court (A, D. 
1829 ), Persian did not lose its hold on the minds of the Nagaras. The literary 
trend remained tlie same. Those who had the necessary learning and leizure 
naturally wrote in this language and follow^ed the path trodden by their fathers 
and forefathers. It was not that either prose or poetry monopolized their pens. 
They wrote in both. 

Importance of Persian knowledge necessitated the works of the best 
authors to be copied down with as much elegance and elaboration as their qua- 
lity demanded, for the special study and for the personal library, as printing was 
unknown in India in those days. This process naturally led to a widespread 
taste among people for beautiful handwriting, which came to be regarded as a 
fine art indispensable to the accomplished gentleman. A good many instances 
can be cited of poets and prose-writers amongst the Nagaras who were also good 
calligraphists. 

The post of MUNSHI was considered as a special prerogative of and was 
reserved for scholars, who could also write a beautiful hand. The Nagaras did 
not lag behind in the art. 

Private correspondence also contributed to the growtii of penmanship. 

Every one of the Nagara MUNSHIS seems to have been able to write 
Persian verses and epigrams in which the date of an event was yielded by the 
total numerical value of the Arabic letters contained in the significant phrase or 
sentence, as calculated by the rules of ABJAD. 

The facts gathered for the subject are not such that they can be arranged 
chronologically ; so I have taken, first of all, the notices of eminent literary men 
and the works produced by them, then the mention, in brief, of the handwritten 
diaries, then of RUQA'AT, thereafter MSS, copied by the Nagaras and lastly the 
brief mention of some who have been known to have proficiency in Persian. 

Jagjiwandas : He was the son of Madhavdas Gujarati. He compiled 
Muntakhabu-'t-Tawarikh. He states in the preface that he wrote his works in 
A H. 1120, in the reign of Muhammad Mu^zzam Shah Bahadur Padshah. He 
had entered the imperial service in A.H. 1105 and had, from that time, kept a 
record of passing events. He worked as the MIR MUNSHI of the deputy SUBA- 

Biography of Nandshankar, P. 49 ( Gujarati^, 
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DAR Muliammad Beg Khan, Thereafter he was appointed as the WAQAF- 
Nawis at RajpipIaA With the exception of the chapter relating to Bahadurshah, 
the book appears to have been transcribed with slight alterations, from the 
Lnbbu'-t“Tawarikh of Rai Bindravan, 

I shw arda s : —Ishwardsis of Pattan compiled his Fntuhat-e-Alamgiri—a his- 
torical survey of Anrangzeb and his reign apto the 34th year while he was living 
a retired life^ and finished it when he was seventy-six j^ears of age in A,D, 1731. 
Di% J. Bird^ describing a MS. of the, same work in his possession calls him Shridas, 
a Nagara Brahmin of Gujarat. Jadunath Sarkar, the erudite historian, procured 
a MS* copy of the same from the British Museum. For the materials about the 
events that occurred between the Rajputs and Aurangzeb, he depended upon it 
for his history. 

DalpatraiH — He wrote Malahat-i-Maqal - a collection of historical narratives 
and anecdotes, at the age of fifty seven. He was born, as he states at the end, 
in Ahmedabad where bis father, Gulabrai held the office of MUTASADDI and he 
attained great proficiency in Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Prakrit and Bhakha. He 
started the compilation of the work in Jodhpur by the order of Maharaja Madhu 
Singh and completed after the Raja's death in A.H. 1181 ( A.D. 1767) for his 
own son, Sampatrai. We learn from other passages that the author had spent 
eighteen years in the service of Maharaja Jagatsingh of Udaipur for whom he 
translated the Diwan-i-Hafiz into Hindi. 

Diwan Ranchhodji: — Ranchhodji, the famous Diwana of Junagadh, a 
Vadnagara Nagara, was born in the year A.D. 1768. He rendered yeoman's service 
to the development of the study of Persian in Gujarat, He had imbibed the 
spirit both of the language and of its literature. He wrote much on widely 
different subjects. The marvellous work, Tarikh-i-Sorath has been so very 
patriotically and poetically penned by Ranchhodji whose flashing genius has won 
for him an undying fame both in the field of arms and in the realm of letters. 
He has given a brief history of Sorath and Halar upto the year A.D. 1839. Ik 
seems to have been modelled on the Mir*at-i-Ahmadi. But the difference that 
lies in the plan is that the author of the Miriat carefully kept the historical part 
separate from the topographicals and descriptive part, which entirely takes up 
the Khatima, but in the Tarikh-i -Sorath, both are mixed up. The Tarikh has, 
however, its owm special features. One of the MSS. in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, begins not with the usual formula of Bismillahi-r-Rehoiani'-r- 
Rahim but with an invocation to the Hindu God, Banam-e-Shankar Jagannath. 

^ Riev. VoL I, p. 231 b. 

^ Nagarotpatti, p. 89 ( Gujarati ). 

^ History of Gujarat, p. 89. 

Riev, Vol. II, p. 1005 b, 
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In the end, Ranchhodji writes, ''This hook, I have named Waqai'd-Sorath and 
I wrote it for the perusal of my beloved and intelligent son, Shankaraprasad* 
This means that his son also was conversant with Persian. 

From the Ruqa'ant-i-Ranchhodji, we can have an idea as to how letters 
were written in Persian in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

His Jangnama-i-Holi is a pen*picture of the Holi festival of the Hindus. 

Fie was the first person to translate the Karna Parva and A^wamedha Parva 
into Persian after the learned Faidi who translated the whole of the Mahabharata, 
in collaboration with Badaoni, Naqib Khan, Mulla Shiri, Haji Sultan and others. 

Tashifat-e-Ranchhodji is his another book. 

He wrote a book in which there is the admixture of Persian, Vraj and 
Sanskrit. Its name is not known. ^ 

Sarahhai and his family : — The services rendered by this Vadnagara 
Nagara family to the Persian literature are unique. Kripashankar, the grand- 
father of Sarabhai was very proficient in Persian and Nathmai Maheta, ^ the 
father of Kripashankar was a Persian scholar of no mean order. It seems, from 
the time of Narsinbdas, the great grand-father of Nathmai Maheta, the study of 
Persian started in the family. From the Government records, it is gathered 
that Colonel Walker, the then Resident at Baroda, went to Kadi in A.D. 1802. 
To be acquainted with the affairs there, he stood in need of a Persian-knowing 
person. Bapabhai, the father of Sarabhai, who was an adept in Persian, having 
been found fit for the purpose, was deputed to help Colonel Walker. Thereafter, 
he died at a very premature age of thirtyeight. He could compose fine poems. 

Sarabhai, who as the result of poverty in his boyhood had to purchase his 
instruction in Persian by performing menial work of fetching out a hundred 
buckets of water from the well at his MUNSHFS house everyday, rose mainly 
by dint of his personal merits, industry and individuality, to the influential 
post of DAFTARADAR to the Resident at Baroda, the highest post open in his 
times to natives under the British rule. 

He acquired a fair knowledge of English — a very rare thing in his times. 
James Williams, Resident at Baroda {A.D. 1820-37)^ knew Persian and his 
assistant knew Urdu. Sarabhai, because of his knowledge of Persian, worked as 
an interpreter between them. 

It is said that in A.D. 1820, Elphinstone visited Baroda. He could speak 
Persian with ease and fluency ; so Sarabhai composed a Qasidah in his praise. 
The governor was so pleased with him that he increased his pay. Soon after 

^ Ranchhodji Diwan — p. 19 (Gujarati }. 

^ Mirat-i-Ahmadi— Part II, p. 4^|0» 
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that, he got the appointment as DAFTARDAR on a salary of Rs. 500/ in A.D. 

'''-A:; . 

There were so many letters of his to his son, Bhoianath, lying scattered. 
Bholanath collected all and named the collection Maadanu-i-Insha. The date 
on the MS. in the Aparava Bholanaliia Library, Ahmedabad is A.H, 1275^ 
Vikrama Samvat X915 ( A.D, 1859 ). 

Sarabhai compiled a history entitled Ahwal-i-Gaekwar. Beginning from 
the domination of the Marathas in Gujarat, he describes their levying CHOTH 
and SARDESHMUKHI and their unruly behaviour in Ahmedabad, Deccan and 
Malwa. 

He also compiled a brief history entitled Mukhtasar Tarikh-hGujarat. 
He has briefly dealt with the history of Rajas, Nazims and Sultans of Gujarat 
and the supremacy of the Marathas upto the domination of the Peshwas. MS. 
copies of this and AhwaW-Gaekwar, one of each, are in the Aparava Bholanatha 
Library, Ahmedabad. 

Chhotamlal, his younger brother, was also an erudite scholar of Persian. 
He tianslated into Gujarati, Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Mirabi-Sikandari and Khulasatu*- 
bXawarikh, Twenty three volumes, each of i| X | ft., are in the library of the 
Gujarata Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad. 

Bholanath, the only son of Sarabhai, was born in A.D. 1822 and died in 
A.D. 1886. He enjoyed high posts in the judicial department. He was a pro* 
minent reformist and a born Gujarati poet and prose-writer. It is said that 
during his time there were very few people in Gujarat knowing Persian so well 
as he. His whole life was that of a student. He remained occupied in reading 
and writing books till late at night. His library in Persian consisted of 
precious MSS. on different subjects — philosophy, music, astronomy, Tazkira, 
Ruqa*at, Diwan, history, grammar, ethics, dictionary etc. The collection had 
formerly been a part of the Aparava Bholanatha Library. But after the worms 
had had the lion's share, the remnants were handed over to the Gujarat Vidya 
Sabha, Ahmedabad, for voracious scholars. The worms, ignorant of the value of 
Nuqtas, cut them extravagantly like elementary school children, thus making 
the task of the scholars more difficult. 

The study of Persian in this way remained hereditory and continued upto 
the time of Narsinharao Bholanath ^ a sparkling star of great magnitude in the 
literary firmament of Gujarat. Bholanath wished the study of Persian to be 
continued in the family. But the method of his tutor Gauharali was old and 
irksome, so he was disgusted and consequently gave it up after the study of a 
part cf Karima and only a few pages from the Hikayat-i-Latif. He gives an 
interesting episode of the time of the closing chapter of the study of Persian in 
this family. He says, ** Once when my sister's son Gulabshankar { generally 
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known by the petname Chhanukaka } was studying Karima, my father asked i 

him what is the ineaning of the (as in Gujarati ah:o h 

I means ' threshold ’ and ' pillow ' ). On the spur of the moment he replied, ! 

1 ' We should not lie down on the threshold putting a pillow there k ^ ^ ! 

1; Gulahrai Guibrai, a Vadnagara Nagara of Surat, was a poet and MUNSRL 

I There is a collection of his verses in the Aparava Bholanatha Library, Ahmedabad. 
j: His achievements as a poet as far as can be judged from what has been prescrv- 

I ed of his poems seem to be of a high order. The date on the collection is A. H. 

1236 ( A. D. 1821 ). There were two pamphlets named ' and 

The arrangement is very interesting. From the commencement upto the end, 
ail verses end with k tlie first tliree verses begin with ' 1 k then three, with 
f and then with o and so on upto His is also of the same type. 

Balashanker Kantharia : — ( A.D. 1898-19^2) Balashanker was a great sc1h> 
lar of Persian. He translated several GHAZALS of Hafiz into Gujarati verse. 

I Being a great poet of Gujarati, he cast his Gujarati GHAZALS in the same 
mould of thought and style as of Hafiz. He started a series of translations of 
histories in Persian into Gujarati beginning with Ai’n-i-Akbari, Tarikh-i-Farish- 
tab, MirTit-e-Sikandari and TiiZuk-i-Jahangiri. 

Stmdarlak^He was serving in Udaipur in the lime of Arsi Singhji. He 
completed an Arabic-Persian into Hindustani dictionary in A.D. 1819. 

Ranchhodlal Chhotalal and his family : — In this Sathodra Nagara family, the 
study of Persian seems to have remained hereditory. As Chhotalal was proficient 
in Persian, in his service under Vithoba Diwana, the then Viceroy of Pattan, be 
was best fitted to perform the office of enlisting new recruits who were generally 
Arabs. By virtue of his office, he was called BAXI, a title which his descendants 
inherited. He knew Persian medicines very well. 

The great-great grand-father of Chhotalal, Kahanji Maheta, wrote ioDholka 
near Ahmedabad, a Persian book entitled Bostan. ^ 

Ranchhodlal, the father of mill-industry in Gujarat ( born in A.D. 1823 in 
Ahmedabad ), studied Persian with Bholanath under his father Sarabhai. He 
died in A.D. 1898. 

Dianes : — So many Nagaras were in the habit of recording noteworthy 
things in Persian in the form of Bayaz. Here is a list of handwritten diaries in 
the Gujarata Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad. A perusal thereof gives us an idea 
as to how proficient they were in Persian. 

I. The diary of Shivlalbin Sundarlal containing a Ruqa^at ofNandialji, one 
of Udairam Mehta, two of Rcvashankar (on one, there is the date 3rd Rabiu-i- 
Awwal, A.H. 1175/A.D. 1721), one of Rajshankar, some of the sons of Maheta 

' Smaranmukar, p. 18 (Gujarati), > . 

^ Rao Bahadur Ranchhodlal Chhotalal Jiyan Charitra, p. 6. , 
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Tuljadas Jivanji, some of Munsbi Diwanji, one of Sadasbankar Ranchhoddas 
who was a poet, some from Sukhratn to Munshi Gulabchand and replies thereof, 
as well as many from the latter, a Qasida composed by Maheta Sukhrani in praise 
of Sa'adatkban and a Qasidah composed by Maheta Sahi Rajashankar bin Tnlja^ 
Shankar ( Nom-de-plume Ahkari ) who had a greater leaning towards Sufism, in 
which he writes about the date of the death of Damaji: — 

ii8i ( A.D, 1767). OvsUic j Uo U 

2. The diary of Munshi Nandalal of Ahmedabad contains ruqa'at. One of 
them is addressed to Ali Muhammadkhan Diwan. Also there are some Oasidahs 
composed by himself. Some of them are in praise of Gopalrao Siibadar of Ahm- 
edabad in the time of Fatehsiughrao. There are some rubayy'at and some verses 
in praise of God. He completed it in A.H. 1176 { A.D. 1762, Vikram Samvat 
1S19). 

3. The diary of Kandarai of Ahmedabad was transcribed by Nandalal 
Vohra in A.H. 1177 ( A.D. 1763 }. 

4. The diary of Kisbanji Vaid ( Baid in Persian ) containing more than 
300 pages was completed in JamadiuM-Aww^al of A.H. 1182 (Vikram Samvat 
1824 }. There is also a MS. named Ruqa*-2-Gharib of the same person. 

5. The diary of Bhavanisbankarrao bearing the date 7th RabiuM-Awwal 
A.H. 1183 ( A.D. 1769). 

6. The diary of Maheta Shobharam of Ahmedabad. 

7 The diary of Kirparam Mehta, the Di'wana of Qaimu-d-Daula upto A.D* 
1800 who was an expert in deciphering the Shikastah writing. ^ He w^as also a 
Persian poet. 

Ruqa'aii — In the Gujarat Vidya Sabha Library there are Ruqa'at of 
Maheta Sukhrani (A.H. 1123), Munshi Bhalchand (A.H 1218), Girdharilal 
( A.H. 1237 ) and also a small booklet entiled ALInsha by Bhupatrai — all these 
were Nagaras. 

In the Aparava Bholanatha Library, Ahmedabad, there are some MSS. 
like Yusuf-o-Zulaikha of Jami — apart of which is copied by Tavari (Maheta) 
Mulshankar and a part by Udaishankar Shankarlal (A.H. 1219, Baroda) and a 
collection of verses by Navinchandrarai Shivram of Surat (A.H. 1236), 

There are also some MSS. in the library of the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, whose 
scribes ^vere Nagaras, like Tarikh-i-Muzaffarshahi-Qani‘i copied by Sarabhai 
Maheta (A.H. 1222), KholasatuLt-Tawarikh-Sajanrai Batalwi by Shambhulal 
( A.H. 1250), MiratT-Sikandari by Ishwarial Bhogilal ( V.S. 1866 ) and others. 

There are some of the MSS. of the personal library of Diwana Ranchhodji 
of Junagadh now with the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay, that have been 
copied by Nagaras like Manishaiikar Narbheram and Shankarprasad. 

Vadanagara Nagaro — Div^an Bahadur Thakordas Kapilram, p. 16. 
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The MS. copy of the Mir'at-i-Abmadi in the Bombay University Library 
was transcribed by Brijdas Rangildas, a Vais^ava Nagara of Junagadh (V.S. 
1881). 

Following are those Nagaras who have been known to have the innate love 
for the study of Persian 

Nathji bin Khimji belonging to Vadnagar, a capable Munshi (living in 
A.D. 1652 ), Maheta Udairam Bhatt ( living in A.D. 1748 ), Jashwantrai ( living 
in A.D. 1749), Rangildas ( d. V. S. 1884}, who used to write Persian and Guja- 
rati for Pabaji Saheb, Diwana of Baroda, Trikamji Vaid, the son of Kishanji Vaicl, 
a good cailigraphist ( living in A.D. 1805), Hariprasad Shankarprasad, a Vadna- 
gara Nagara, an efficient cailigraphist { living in A.D. 1825), Atmaramji of Surat 
serving in the Diwani department of the Nawwab of Surat { living in A.D. 1848), 
Maheta Tuljashankar of Ahmedabad, Vaid Indraji Narbheram who worked as a 
treasurer for thirty years in Junagadh, Mathuradas Bhagwandas of Junagadh, a 
capable caliigiaphist, Madhavlal Gangadhar and Raojibhai Madhavlal, both 
father and son, judicial officers in the Baroda State service about 50 years back, 
Balvantrai of Habi, Shankarprasad Desai, a pleader of Ahmedabad, Trimbaklal 
Desai and Hardayal Munshi, learned men of Surat and Atmaram Motiram 
Diwanji of Broach who translated Mir’at-i-Sikandari from the original Persian 
into Gujarati in A.D. 1914. Ramanial V. Desai, famous Gujarati novelist and 
Nitirai Kharod had Persian as their special subject at B.A. 

In this way in the i8th and 19th centuries, the Nagaras of Gujarat furnished 
a large contingent of Persian scholars including poets, prosewriters, historians, 
calligraphists and those who combined literary merits with administrative capa« 
cities. 

As for the form in which Persian was written in verse, it can be said, in 
general, they at times reproduced the Gujarati ideas, in their composition. But 
they did not ignore the very genus and essence of the language in which they 
were writing. The result was a production to ail outward appearance, a Persian 
poem clothed in the Persian garb and conforming to Persian patterns. The 
works are found on close perusal interesting. 

All the fruits of the incessant labour of the Nagaras have been locked up 
in private houses of their descendants or relativse. Ahmedabad, Surat and 
Junagadh have been the strongholds of the Nagara community and consequently 
possess rich stores of ample research material for the Persian sdiolars who 
would do well not to shirk toil and travail involved in pursuing the quest with 
avidity, assiduity and fervency to make it available to the public. Research 
institutions and private bodies should offer their whole-hearted support and give 
them an incentive to put their shoulders to the wheel. If done so, it will prove 
like a beacon throwing light on many hitherto shrouded incidents in the history 
of Gujarat in general and the Nagaras in particular. 


SOURCES OF tHE RAMA-STORY OF PAUMACARIYA'!^ 

By 

K. R. Chandra, Ahmedabad 

To begin with we shall first of all like to know what Vimalasuri has to say 
about the sources of the Ramakatha of his Paumacariyaih and we shall critically 
examine the authenticity of his statements* Further we shall scrutinize the 
various elements of his Ramakatha to find out whether the story represents some 
independent tradition or is based upon older works or is partly independent and 
partly derivative. 

Critical Examination of Vimala$uri*s Statements 

Vimalasuri gives three statements in connection with the sources of his 
work. He tells us { i) that he is narrating the story of Padma ( Rama) that 
has come down traditionally in the form of \ series of names’ ( namavaliyani- 
baddham ayariyapararhparagayam — PCV* i.8 ), ( ii ) that the traditional stoiy 
was narrated by Lord Mahavira to Akhapdaiabhuti ( Indrabhuti ) and from the 
latter it passed on to the posterity through his successive disciples ( PCV. 1.90; 
118.102) and(iii) that his work is based cn the biographies (caritas) of 
Narayanas and Baladevas ( Sirin ) preserved in the Purvagata (Puvvagae 
narayanasiricariyaim— PCV, 118.118). It is clear from the above statements 
that Vimalasuri composed his work on the basis of the Purvagata, Oral tradition 
and the Series of JSTames. 

As far as the Purvagata is concerned we have the following information 
about it. Purvagata formed the third section of DrsUvMa, the 12th Anga of 
the Jaina canonical ( Agama ) literature, but it is nowhere mentioned in the 
Jaina scriptures that Purvagata which consisted of 14 Purvas, contained any 
narrative material. The Nandisutra-56, tells us that the fourth section of Drsti- 
vada, called Anuyoga, contained biographies of Tirthankaras, Cakravartins, Bala- 
devas and other religious personages. Shri H. R. Kapadia (See HCLJ p. ii) 
while discussing the order of the composition of 12 Aiigas and various sections 
of the Drstivada surmises that the 14 Purvas should also mean Drstivada as a 
whole, in a bioader sense. Prof. J. Charpentier ( Uttara. Int. p. 22 ) also holds 
that the Drstivada or the Purvas is much the same thing. In that light Vimala- 
suri’s reference to the Purvagata should mean the Drstivada as a whole and 
the Drstivada, says Dr, A. N. Upadhye, contained some Katlianakas as it appears 
from certain references in the Niryuktis { See Brhatkathakosa, Int. p. 31 ). 

We should have sought for the source of Paumacariyarii in the relevant sec- 
tions of Drstivada, but the Jaina tradition (See HCLJ. Ch. 4) holds that it was 
lost long ago and our author also emphasises this point (Evarh pararhparae 
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parihani pavvagantbaatthaiiam i.ii ). J. Charpentier also iiplioids the Jaina 
tradition and conclodes that the Purvas gradually went into oblivion ( See Uttara, 
Int. p. 24). 

As regards the Oral tradition which consisted of the discourses and preach- 
ings of Lord Mahavira it is held that His words were gradually codified in the 
form of the Agama literature, notwithstanding the fact that certain details still 
remained in the oral shape. Further it is also maintained by the Jaina tradition 
that the Angas are also derived from the Drstivada or Purvagata. Thus as far 
as the Agama literature and especially the Angas are concerned there are refer- 
ences to Sita and Tara in the tenth A nga, namely, Prasnavyakarana sutra 
( No. 16 }. Here we could seek for the source of the Jaina Rama-story but the 
above Anga is regarded as a later work because its contents do not correspond 
to the table of contents given in the Sthanang and the Nandisutra (See 
HIL. ILp. 452}. 

Now we come to the series of names. They are given in the Samavayanga 
( Su, 157-158 ) RRd Tiloyapannatti ( 4.421^ ), The points of the Samavayanga 
( So. 158 ) bearing on the Padma-story are as follows:— 

Padma and Narayana { Laksmana ) were the sons of Dasaratha, born of 
Aparajita and Kaikeyi respectively. They w^ere the eighth Baladeva and Vasu- 
deva respectively, Narayana killed Havana, the eighth Prativasudeva. Padma 
attained Moksa. Padma was Aparajita and Narayana was Punaravsu in their 
previous birth. At that time their preceptor was Samudra. Punarvasu observed 
some one's prowess and made a resolution ' Nidana * at MithilapurL Vimalasuri's 
Padma-story agrees with the above points except the following : — The birth name 
of Laksmana's mother is Kaikeyi ( different from Bharata's mother ), but her 
popular name is Sumitra. Padma is nowhere mentioned as Aparajita in his 
previous births and there is no reference to Samudra as his or Punarvasu's 
preceptor. Punarvasu belonged to Pratisthanapura and he had resolved ( made 
a 'nidana ’ ) to marry a certain girl in his next birth ( See Supra, Ch. 4, Story 
No. 43 and 55 ). 

Tl.e Tiloyapannatti ( 4,1411-14-38 ) names the eighth Baladeva as Rama 
and the ninth one as Padma ( i, e, the brother of Krs^a ). Rama and Laksmana 
are said to have lived 17000 and 12000 years respectively ( See PCV. 118. 86 ; 
1 1 4. 27, 29 ), The former attained Moksa and Ravana went to hell. The PCV 
agrees with the above points except that of the name of the eighth Baladeva. 

Then in the Sthanahga Su. 672 there is a list of the names of the fathers 
of Baladevas and Vasudevas and Da4aratha is mentioned as the father of eighth 
Baladeva and Vasudeva, 

1 bus we find that the facts noted in the Samavayanga, Sthananga and 
Trilokaprajnapti are generally in agreement as far as they go in our work* What- 
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ever variations are found, they can be explained as due to oral tradition which 
should have differed in its details with various preceptors. This fact is widely 
observed it] the Caritas of illustrious persons of the Jaina faith, composed by 
various Jaina authors. The ' namavaiis' were the memory verses which served 
as an aid to teachers in their expounding the narratives handed over to the 
successive pupils by tiie oral tradition. 

So far as the present evidences go Vimalasuri seems to have composed his 
epic on the basis of ‘namavalis' and the details he traditionally inherited from 
his preceptor. 

Vimalasuri s Acquaintance with the Rmndyafjia of Vdlmlki 

Vimalasuri emphasises the point how he was inspired to compose Pauma- 
cariyam. His inspiration is expressed through king Srenika. He entertains 
some doubts in the story popular in the ' loyasattha * == iokasastra ( PC V. 2.105- 
107 ). He feels that the popular Ramayana which contains many inconsistencies 
is composed by liars ( PCV.2.116-117 ). He approaches Gautama, the first 
Ganadhara of Lord Mahavira and requests him to narrate the true story of 
Padma (PCV. 3,8). The unbelievable elements incorporated in the popular 
Ramayana are mentioned by the author. They are ( PCV, 2.105-117 ; 3,8-13) 
as follows :— { A) Rama killed a golden deer. ( B ) Rama stealthily assassinated 
Vali for the cause of Sugrtva and Sutara. ( C } The Vanaras were monkeys. 
(D) The monkeys built a bridge. (E) The monkeys fought and killed the 
Raksasa warriors though the latter were far superior in valour. (F) The 
celestial Indra was imprisoned and was taken over to Lanka. (G) The 
Raksasas used to take flesh and wine. ( H ) Kumbhakarna, brother of Ravana 
slumbered continuously for six months. He never woke before that period, even 
if, elephants trampled over his body or his ears were filled with (boiling) oil 
measuring many pots or drums were beaten sounding very loudly. On being 
tormented by severe hunger, he used to swallow elephants, buffaloes, human 
beings and the Suras { Devas). 

The earliest work which contains all these inconsistencies as alleged by our 
author, is the Vaimiki Ramayana. The following portions of the VR contain 
the respective inconsistencies : — 

( A ) 3.42-44 ( B ) 4.8-26 ( C ) 5.10.54 ; 5.53 ; 6.4.63-67 ; ( D ) 6.23. ( E ) 6.40, 
43-44. 52-56.59,69-70, 77. 82, 93, 96-99.. (F) 7.29-30 (G) 2.116.11-12; 3.2. 
13-14: 3.19. 19-20; 3.38.3; 5-22.9; 7.10.37; (H) 6.60.31-63; 6.61.27. Only the 
point No. B is at some variance. According to the VR Rama killed Vali for 
restoring Sugriva to his original political status and for recovering his wife Ruma 
who had been kidnapped by Vaii. Afterwards Vali’s wife, Tara accepted Sugriva 
as her husband. So to say, Rama killed Vali for the cause of Sugriva, not for 
that of Taia, Still the presence of the above mentioned topics in the VR proves 
that Vimalasuri was well acquainted with the storjr of VR, 
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PecidiariUes of the Rdma-Siory of Paumacariyafh 

A coipparative study of the Rama-story of Paumacariyarii and Valmiki 
RamayaDa shows that Vimalasuri was net only well acquainted with the VR 
but his work has been sufficiently influenced by the Valmiki Rmnayaas,. ^ Still 
the Pauuaacariyarii reveals many differences with the VR as regards the details. ^ 
These differences speak of the following peculiarities in the Paumacariyarh. 

There is largely absence of ( i ) Wonderful elements ; ( 2) Divine elements ; 
( 3 ) Exaggerations and ( 4 ) Unbelievable things. ( 5 ) The story sounds Realistic. 

(6) Under various circumstances the characters have been elevated and {7) 

There is total absence of Brahmanical atmosphere. (8 ) The story moves in 
the Jain environment ; and ( 9 ) there are some other elements fitting in with 
the story of VimalasurPs plan and pattern. 

Now we shall examine these peculiarities to find out whether these 
differences have been introduced by Vimalasuri to mould the Rama-story^ of 
Valmiki Ramayana in his own way or the author had some traditional backing 
for these changes. 

Semtiny of Peculiarities and Three Probabilities 

In view of the above analysis one might be induced to think that \imala- 
suri adapted the Raroa-story of the Valmiki Ramayaiia and remoulded it with 
the following three aims or motives : — 

( a ) Purging the story of its exaggerations and elements divine, wonder- 
ful and unbelievable to give it a realistic form based on rational outlook. 

(b) Emptying the story of its Brahmanical elements and infusing it 
with Jaina atmosphere to propagate Jainism. 

{ c ) Reshaping the story or introducing some new elements for elevating 
the characters and for making the story befitting to his own plan and pattern. 

Dr. V. M. Kulkarni has come to the following conclusion: 

He says that ( i ) the origin of Vimala's Paumacariyarh which is the 
earliest Jaina form of Rama-story, is the Ramayaiia of Valmiki/ Vimala 
was prompted to effect various changes in his Rama-story on account 
above mentioned motives.® 

The above theory seems at first to be fairly convincing, hut a closer 
scrutiny establishes something different and disproves the authenticity 0 t ns 

^ Details discussed in my Thesis ( Ch. VL Sec, i. B. 4), 

2 VL I. B (3). 

" Ibiil VL I, D. 

^ JOL VoL IX. No. 2, p. 204, ' The Origin and Development ot the 

Rama-story in Jaina Literature L 

® Ibid» pp, 199-20^. ' ‘ \ 
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conclusion. Dr. Y. M. Kulkarni has not taken into consideration the Rama- 
stoYY of AdhRamayana of Valmiki whieb differs greatly with the story of the 
present inflated versions of V, R. 

A glance at the tables of contents given at two places in the Balakanda 
( Ch, I and 3 ) of VR shows as to what extent the Ramayana has been inflated 
during the subsequent period. It is held by Dr. H. Jacobi { Das. Ram, p. 10) 
that the contents given in the first chapter of the Balakanda of VR form the 
nucleus of the oldest form of VR. Further Dr. Kulkarni has not examined also 
the other traditions of the early non Jain works on Rama-story in his article. 
We shall deal with them as well as take note of the views of scholars to find 
out whether the Rama-story of PCV has some traditional backing or Vimalasuri 
has merely remoulded the story of VR to suit his own purpose. 

As far as the first aim is concerned one cannot claim that the Pauma- 
cariyarii has been totally emptied of all unbelievable elements for there are still 
some instances of this type in it which can be mentioned as follows : — 

Conjuring up of a town by a Yaksa for the sojourn of Rama in exile 
{ 35 *"^ 3 )- Conversion of the first-pit into a reservoir of water during Sita*s or- 
deal ( 102.19). Reappearing of the head and (he limbs of Ravana as many 
times as they were severed of by Laksmana ( 72.16-18 ). Raising of the peak of 
Kailasa mountain by Ravana (9.69). Ravana's and Sahasagati's (sham Su- 
griva^s ) supernatural powers of assuming the form of their liking ( 8,25 ; 47.43 ). 
Conjuring up of hobgoblins by Ravana to frighten Slia { ^6.52 ). Assistance of 
celestial Garudadhipati to Rama in the battle field ( 59.83 ). Hanumanta’s feat of 
bringing the waters of the sea to extinguish the conflagration ( 5 r.b ), Power of 
Vidyadhara Sahasrara to conjure up the paraphernalia of celestial Lord (7.6). 
Nourishment of Narada by celestial beings ( 11,64). And above all bestowing 
the Vidyadhara's with supernatural powers. 

Had it been the sole aim of Vimala to drop the inconsistencies and un- 
believable things from the Rama story of popular Ramayana, i.e, the VR. then 
why he should have again introduced such elements which go against 
his own contention of a true story-teller? It appears that he narrates the 
story that he traditionally got and gave it the form that was in accordance with 
his own imagination or idea, pattern and plan governed by the period in which 
he lived. 

We shall see further that many such elements of VR, which are not found 
in the FCV, were not the part of the original Adi-Ramayana and some of them 
are not found even in the earlier nonjaina works. 

As regards the second aim it is important to note that the story of Adi- 
Ramayana was that of an ideal Kfatriya, The Brabmanical colouring was given 
to it by the later interpoiatorst 
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For tbe third aim the consequent discussion will show how far there was 
backing of some tradition and to what extent. Vimalasilri gave a new shape to 
the story. 

Now we shall quote evidences from AdhRam%ana as well as from other 
early T3rahmanical and Buddhist works on Rama-story and the views of scholars 
to examine critically ihe validity of the alleged probabilities and the value of 
our contentions. 

In cftiicisni of the first aim the following points are worth consider at ion : 

The PCV mentions that Sita w^as the legal daughter of Janaka. It is sup- 
ported by the Ramopakhyana of MB and the Harivamsa Parana. In the Katha- 
saritsagara ( g.i.6o ) also Sita is not referred to as Ayonija but as Janakatmaja. 
Not only that but even in the Adi-Ramayana, i^e, the contents given in tiie first 
chapter of Balakanda of VR ( 1.1.27), she is said to be ' janakasya kule jata ’ 

( See Supra ch. 3 sec. 2B ). 

The PCV does not refer to any device of deer for abducting Sita. The 
Buddhist as well as some Brahmanical works also do not refer to it. The 
Anamakarii Jatakarh and the Kurmapurapa are such instances. The Katha- 
saritsagara { 9.1.62 ) mentions tliat Ravana kidnapped Sita deceitfully ( mayaya ). 
There is no reference to any deer. Even in the VR at ( 1.1.52 ), i.e, in the Adi 
Ramayana it is mentioned that deceitful Marica led away Rama and Laksmaria, 
but there is no reference to the deer. Mr, C. V. Vaidya holds that the episoie 
of deer is a later interpolation in the VR ( See Supra, ch. 3 sec. 5D ), 

The PCV does not mention that Hanumanta manifested his huge form while 
crossing the sea and changed his form while entering the city of Lanka, It is 
supported by the Ramopakhyana (MB. 3, 282.59-60). Not only that but even 
the VR at 1.1.72 [i.e, Adi Ramayana) does not refer to these two incidents. 

Ihe PCV does not refer to setting Lanka on fire by Hanumanta. This epi- 
sode, as held by Dr. Jacobi, is interpolated later in the Valmxki Ramayaria 
( vide Bulcke p. 366 ). 

The PCV has no reference to the constructing of a bridge to cross the sea. 
The Abhiseka-nataka, the Hindu Padmapurana and the Adbhuta Ramayana 
also do not refer to the bridge. They mention some other devices ( See supra, 
Ch. 3 Sec. 8A ). 

Ihere is a general reference in the PCV that Rama and his Vanara army 
reached Lanka driving in their Yanas, Vahanas, and Vimanas ( 54 - 37 ) 
defeating Samudra, a chieftain {5440-45). It indicates that Samudra guarded 
the sea frontiers of Lanka. As regards the non-Jaina works the Abhiseka-nataka 
mentions that the sea gave way when Rama vms ready to discharge an arrow 
from his bow. The Padmapurana ( Patalakhai[ida ) mentions that with the help 
of the bow of God Sankara, the sea wa$ Cfossed ; its Uttarakhaijda mentions 
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These differences can be easily explained. The purpose of both the works 
is different on account of the different faiths they represent. 

Dr. W. Ruben holds that Adi-Ramayana of Vaimiki depicted Rama as an 
ideal Ksatriya. The ideal was to attain Svarga and for attaining that ideal the 
help of the Brahmins was not necessary. It is gradually that the whole work 
has been given a Brahnaanical colouring ( Vide Buicke p. 13S ). 

The AdhRamayana which based on ancient ballads did not contain Putre- 
stiyajna or Avataravada or the meeting of various rsis in the forest and Rama’s 
promise to annihilate the Raksasas. 

The contents of the first chapter of Balakaiida do not refer to Rama as an 
Avalara. Even in the Balakanda it was added at the time wdien it was given a 
final shape (See Buicke pp. 124. 130.256). 

The contents given in the first chapter of Balakanda of VR does not 
mention Putrestiyajna* Even in the Balakanda it is held to be an interpolation 
( See Buicke, p. 256 ). The Ramopakhyana, Harivariisa, Visnu, Bliagavata, 
Kunna and Garuda Puranas also do not refer to it. The Da<§aratha Jataka, 
and Dasaratha Kathanarh also do not mention any wonderful birth of Rama, 
It reveals that Putresti-yajha was introduced in the VR to give it a Brahmanical 
colouring. 

In the VR meeting with Muni Atri, { 2.117-11S) ( See Buicke, p. 312), the 
killing of Viradha, meeting with Sarabhaoga, Siitiksna and Agastya {3,1-14), 
all are interpolated (Buicke, p*33o). They have been introduced to furnish 
with an account of the period of 12 years* duration in the forest. These portions 
contain Rama’s promise to uproot the Raksasas. 

Various Puranic stories interpolated in the first and the last kanda of VR 
reveal clear Brahmanical influence on the VR and the effort to prove Brahmani- 
cal superiority ( See Buicke, p. 143 }. 

Thus we find that the original Rama-story was devoid of any sectarian 
taint. It was gradually that the VR was heavily interpolated with sectarian 
elements to give it a Brahmanical colouring. The same way w^e find that the 
Rama story of the Jatakas is coloured with Buddhism. So naturally the Jainas 
gave it their own religious colour for the purpose of propagating Jainism. 

In support of the thud aim the following facts are worth notice : 

The PCV mentions that Bharata was younger brother of Laksmana^ It is 
supported by the Dasaratha Jataka, Dasaratha Kathanarh, Pratima-nataka, the 
Visnu, Bliagavata and the Padmapuiaoa, Even the Gaudiya version of VR and 
a verse in the southern version of VR support it ( See supra Ch, 3, Sec. iD ). 

The PCV mentions that Sita had a brother. It is supported by the Visnu, 
Vayu and the Kaiika Purajja. Dr. JJuIcke holds that the PCV in this respect 
preserves a historical element ( Buicke, p. 293 ). ( See supra Ch. 3, Sec. 2 A). 
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The PCV mentions that Rama defeated the Anaryas, It is corroborated 
by the Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa* ( See supra, Ch. 3, Sec. 3 C ). 

The PCV mentions that Rama had more than one wife. Even according 
to the VR the custom of polygamy was prevalent in the family of Da^aratha. 
Da^aratha himself had many wives. Tn the southern version of VR Manthara 
tells Kaikeyi that Rama's wives will live a glorious life when Rama is made the 
ruler of Ayodhya. { 2.8.12 ). It is held by the scholars that this reading is later 
on changed in other versions of the VR {VRTP. No. 45 and page 33). (See 
also supra. Ch. 3 > Sec. i, fn. 2 ). 

The PCV mentions that KaikeyT was granted one boon only. It is 
supported by the Dasaratha Jataka, Da^aratha Kathanam, Padmapurana 
( Gaudi57a version — Uttarakhanda — vide Bulcke, p. 323 ). Not only that but 
even the Ramopakhyana of MB. and the first chapter of the Balakaiida of VR 
itself { i.e. Adi Ramayana ) refer to one boon only and Kaikeyi demands two 
things on the strength of that single boon (See supra. Ch. 3, Sec. B). 

The PCV mentions that Bharata's mother did not demand Rama's exile, 
It is supported by the Dasaratha Jataka and Da.^aratha Kathanam ( supra. 
Ch. 3, Sec. 3B). 

The PVC mentions that Rama took a voluntary exile. It is supported by 
the Anamakaiii Jatakarh (See supra, ch. 3, Sec. 3B ). 

The PCV does not mention any definite period of Rama's exile. It is 
supported by the Anamakarh Jatakarh. Even the Ramopakhyana Kaikeyi does 
not mention definite period of Rama’s exile (MB, 3.277.26). It is at Lanka 
that the spirit of Dasaratha asks Rama to return to Ayodhya as the period of 
fourteen years has completed (MB. 3.29 r.29) (See supra. Ch. 3, Sec. 3B ). 

The PCV unlike the VR does not refer to any spying work by Ravana's 
men. It is held that even in the VR it is a spurious portion (Bulcke, p. 380). 

The severing of the head of imaginary Rama, the duel between Ravana 
and Sugriva before the commencement of the battle are not mentioned in the 
PCV. The same is the case with the Ramopakhyana. It is held that these two 
episodes did not form part of the Adi-Ramayana. They are later interpola- 
tions ( Bukcle, p. 380) ( See supra. Ch. 3, See. 8A ). 

In the PCV Rama is said to have lived for 17000 years while in the VR 
for 1 1000 years. But the Dasaratha Jataka mentions that Rama lived for 
160C0 years. Thus the reference in the PCV is to some extent supported by 
the old tradition ( See Supra, Ch. 3, Sec. 9. E. V ). 

The PCV refers to Hanumanta's wives. In the whole of the VR there is no 
mention that Hanumanta was married. But at one place it is said that Bharata 
ofiered in vain 16 girls to Hanumanta in marriage ( VR 6,126 44 ). Thus the ac- 
count in the PCV has some traditional basis. 
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According to the PCV Hannmanta, a Vanara scion was the son-in-law of 
Sugriva as well as of Ravana's sister. The Vanaras and the Raksasas formed 
two branches of the Vidyadhara lineage. In the VR there is no such account 
but some scattered references in the VR and the Mahabbarata reveal that Su- 
griva and Havana were finally related { See Infra. Vanaras under Ch. lo ). 

Virnalasuii tells us, as already noted above, that in the popular Rama- 
yana Rama is said to have killed Val! for the cause of Sugriva and Tara, But 
according to the VR Rama kills Vali for the cause of Sugriva and his wife 
Ruma who was kidnapped by Vali. Tara, the wife of Vali after the death of 
her husband voluntarily accepts Sugriva as her husband. The Raniopakhyana 
and Nrsirhha-Purana throw some light on this point of Vimalasuri. In the 
Ramopakhyana ( MB. 3.280 } Ruma is not mentioned and Tara is referred to as 
wife of Vali. Once Vali is found to be suspecting the integrity of Tara when 
she tries to prevent him from holding a duel with Sugriva. Though Rama is 
informed by Sugriva that his wife has been kidnapped by Vali yet after the 
death of Vali it is mentioned nowhere that Sugriva gets back any other woman 
than Tara. This episode indicates that either Tara was formerly the wife of 
Sugriva or Sugriva wanted to make her his own wife and she had sympathy for 
him. In the Nrsimha Puraiia ( Ch. 50) Tara clearly appears to be the wife of 
Sugriva to whom she is restored from Vali. These facts go to prove that 
Vimalasilri's information was based upon some such tradition. 

All these points show that a number of differences that the PCV has with 
the VR are supported traditionally not only by Buddhist works but by Brah- 
manical works and even by the Adi-Ramayana itself. It proves that Viraala- 
suri was backed by some tradition and he did not merely bring about changes 
in the Rama-storj^ of the inflated Valmiki Ramayana. 

Jaina as well as Popular Tradition as the Basic Foundation : — 

The most important point in the PCV is that Ravana is killed because of 
his passion for Sita, 

In the PCV it is depicted that Ravana brought about his own annihilation 
on account of kidnapping Sita. This motto is outlined in the PCV in the ending 
colophon ( 18.104-105 ). In the VR Rama meets various munis and promises to 
annihiiate the Raksasas. In the Balakanda it is said that Visnu took birth in 
the form of Rama to annihilate Ravana. But as the authentic story goes, there 
is neither any indication that Rama is proceeding with the sole aim of annihilat- 
ing Ravaria, nor that the Raksasas are disturbing the munis and Rama under- 
takes to annihilate them. The portions, referring to Rama as Visnu's incarna- 
tion, Rama*s meeting with tine munis and his promise to annihilate the Raksasas, 
are ail later inter poiations. Therefore, only the ignoble act of kidnapping of 
R§ma's wife by Ravaiia causes the ahi|ihil?^t}pn of Ravana at the hands of 
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Thus the VR in its original form and the PCV as it is, agree as regards this 
fundamental point of the Rama-story. 

Thus we find that several points of the PCV though somewhat different 
from the VR are supported by Adi-Ramayana and other old works* It seems 
that the source of our Panmacariyam's Rama story was some old tradition, 
somewhat other than the VR in its present inflated form, for the point is how 
Vimalasuri knew that the thirgs alleged as unbelievable and the lies found in 
the popular Ramayana, did not form the part of the true Rama story ? There 
must have been some basis on the ground of that he criticised such elements* 
And what else that basis could be except the Jaina and popular traditions* The 
earliest traces of the Jaina tradition about the Rama-kathanaka are found in the 
Trilokaprajnapti, Samavayanga and the Sthananga. We have already discussed 
above in the beginning that the * series of names * contained in these works were 
the basis of the Rama story of Paumacariyam as pointed out by our author. 
The Tiioyapannatti though composed after the beginning of Christian era contains 
many things based on old tradition. The date of Sthananga and Samavayanga 
fail prior to the beginning of Christian era. They are the third and iourth Ahga 
of the canonical literature and are pririCipal works of the Jaina Agama. Dr* 
Jacobi speaks of the great age of the Angas and Prof, J. Charpentier trusts it 
(Uttara Int. p. 25 ). Dr. VVinternitz (HIL vol. 11 , p 442) quotes Weber and 
says that the Samavayanga in its present form is either a late work or that it 
contains some portions of later date. Prof. J. Charpentier meets the general 
criticism of Weber. He { 0 pp. Cit. p. 32 ) says that in certain cases interpola- 
tions are there but the original dates back from the 3rd century B,C* to the 
beginning of our era. Therefore, we can say that most probably the tradition of 
RSma story was present with the Jainas, during the 3rd cent. B,C. a date which 
coincides with the composition of the Adi-Ramayana by Valmfki. Dr. Bulcke 
after examming the arguments of various scholars ( See Bulcke p. 37 ) holds that 
Adi-Ramayana was composed in c 300 B.C. 

Further Dr. Bulcke says that tiie main story of the whole VR has a 
historical basis and there should be no doubt about it ( See Bulcke p. 113 ). 
The Adi-Ramayana of Valmiki which contained the main Rama-story is held to 
be based on the ancient Gathas. These Gathas and the Akhyana Kavya of 
Rama-story, says Dr. Bulcke { p. 135 ), had very presumably originated during 
the 6th century B,C. The Buddhist Tripitaka Gathas concerning the Rama-story 
are also held to be based on the old * Akhyanakavya (Bulcke pp. 98, & 134 ). 
Brief Rama-stories found in the Dropaparva and jSantiparva of Mahabharata 
seem to be based on the same Akhyana Kavya^ says Dr. Bulcke ( p. 135 ). He 
further states that this Gatha literature of Ram-story originated in the Kosala 
country and spread towards the west also when the Mahabharata was composed. 
He holds that by the time of the 4th century B.C. the Rama-story (Akhyana 
,oj6 
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Kavya ) had considerably become popular. Pali Tripitaka was being composed 
during that period ( Bulcke p. 135 ) and some matter of the Akbyana Kavya of 
the Ranna-story entered into the Pali Tripitaka also { Bulcke p. 98). Thus we 
can be sure that Riima story in its original and basic form had gained popularity 
in North India by the time of the 4th century B. C. Jainism was also popular- 
ising during that period in North India and gradually spreading towards the 
west and south hence there is every possibility that the basic Rama-story of the 
Akbyana Kavya was known to the Jaina tradition. It will be here worthwhile 
to record the view of Prof. Winternitz about the ancient popular narratives and 
liow they were utilised by different religions of India, He says that it is certain, 
moreover, that as early as the time of Buddha there was in existence an 
inexhaustible store of prose and verse narratives, Akhyanas, Itihasas, Puranas 
and Gathas, forming as it were literary public property which as drawn upon by 
the Buddhist and the Jainas, as well as hy the epic poets ( HIL. I. p. 314). In 
view of this fact the namavaiis in Sthanahga and vSamavayahga indicate that the 
Rama-story in its basic form was known to the Jaina-tradition, The ' series of 
names' formed the nucleus of the Rama-story and its details remained with the 
preceptors, in the oral form. These details passed on to the successors by tradi- 
tion i,e » ' ayariya pararhparagayarii ' as Vimaiasuri also mentions in his work at 
1.8. To this we can add the Popular Tradition from which Vimaiasuri seems to 
have drawn a lot, as evidenced in the above analysis, to compose his Pauma- 
cariyam. 

Rama's name as Padma : — 

Now the, question arises why Dasarathi Rama is called Padma in the 
Samavayahga as well as in the Paumacariyam when he is not known by this 
name either in the Brahmanical or in the Buddhist literature. The SamavayMga 
names Rama Dasarathi as Padma and Krsna's brother Balarama as Rama while 
the Tiloyapannatti names them as Rama and Padma respectively. Both of 
them are recognised as the 8th and 9th Baladeva in the Jaina tradition. What 
is the reason behind naming one of these two Baiadevas as Padma? The only 
plausible explanation seems to be that the similarity in their names might have 
necessitated to distinguish one from the other and one of them was named 
Padma, Why this particular name was preferred ? We see that Rama and 
Krsna are regarded as the incarnations of Visnu in the Brahmanical tradition. 
Visou is called Padmanabha e. from his navel sprang the lotus which contained 
Brahma, the future creator. As Padmanabha is an epithet of Visnu and Rama 
and Ki'spa are incarnations of Visnu, so this epithet has most probably influenced 
the Jaina tradition in naming either Rama or Krsna as Padma to distinguisii 
between the two Ramas, Dasarathi Rama and Balarama. In the Hindu Padma- 
purana ( Adikhanda. 1.23 -24, 2*3X-32 ) it is said that since the universe descended 
from the great lotus { mahapadtna ) which sprang from the navel of Vistjiu, and 
the Universe itself is the embodimeui of Visnu and there is description of the 
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same in it so the work is named Padmapurana. This fairly explains the associa- 
tion of the name Padma with Visna, Rama and Krsna. 

Conchision 

Thus as far as the matter goes we hereby conclude that the Rama^story of 
Paiimacariyam has its basic foundation on the Jaina tradition preserved in the 
form of * series of names ' which were aided with oral details that remained with 
the preceptors who augmented them from time to time by accepting elements of 
their choice from popular tradition. In this way Viraalasuri seems to have 
inherited the subject matter of Rama-story from his predecessors and on that 
basis he composed Paumacariyaiii of his own plan and pattern, not-withstanding 
the fact that the Valmiki Ramayana too has considerably influenced the details 
of Paiimacariyam and it was quite imperative in view of the great popularity 
this work e, the VR had gained by the time of the composition ^ of our Paurna- 
cariyarii. Therefore, the Rama-story of PCV is not wholly dependent on the 
Vaimiki-Rama yana. 


Abbreviations and Works Referred 


Anamakarh Jatakaiii 
Brhatkathakosa 
Buicke 
Das Ram 

Dasaratha Jataka 

Dasarathakathanarri 

HCLJ 


Infra 

JOI 

Nrsimhapurana 

MB 

Padmapurana 

PCV 

Supra & Infra 

Uttar a 
VR 


^ For the date 
of Paumacariyam ' in 


= Ramayana in China by Dr, Raghuvir, 

~ Of Harisena, Ed, Dr, A, N. Upadhye, Bombay-1943, 
= Rama-katha by Dr. C, Buicke, Prayag, 1950. 

= The Ramayana by Dr. S. N. Ghosa], Baroda, i960 
( English Translation of Dr. Jacobi's Das Ramayana ). 
= (Jataka No. 461 ; Pali Tipitaka). 

= A Chinese Dasaratha Story vide Buicke, p. 63, 

= A History of the Canonical Literature of the Jainas by 

H. R. Kapadia, 1941. 

= A Plistory of Indian Literature by M, Winternitz, 
VoL I ( 1927), Voh II (i933 h 
= See below Supra, 

= Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

= Published by Gopal Narayana Co., Bombay, 19 ii. 

= Mahabharata, Chitra^ala Press, Poona, 1929-33. 

= Published from Anandasram ( 1893-94). 

Paumacariyam of Vimalasuri, Ed. H. Jacobi, 1914. 

= These references are to the chapter and section of the 
author's Thesis 'A Critical Study of Paumacariyaiii. ' 
== Uttaradhyayana, Ed. J. Charpentier, Uppsala, 1922. 
= A^almiki Ramayana, Nirnaya Sugar Press, Bombay, 
1930. 

= Valmiki Ramayana Ke Tin Path Bhed by Dr. C. 
Buicke { Nagari Pracaritii Patrlka, Varsa, 58, Ahka, 

I, Sam. 2010 ). 

of Paumacariyam see my article ' New Light On the Date 
JOI, Voh XIII, No. 4, June, 1964. 
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THE SOURCES OF HEMACANDRA'S KAVYANUSASANA 

’ 

V, M, Kulkarni, Kolhapur 

( List of Abbreviations used in this Paper 
Abh : Abhinavabharati (Gos ed.) 

AVM : Abhidhavrttimatrka 

Dhv : Dhvanyaioka ( KSS Banaras, 1940 ) 

DR : Dasarupaka ( Nirnaya Sagar ed., 1941 ) 

Kavik : Kavikanthabharana of Ksemendra 

KM : Kavya-Mimamsa, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1934, 

KP ; Kavyaprakasa ( BORl, Poona 1950 ) 

KS : Kavyanusasana (SMJV ed., Bombay) 

NS : Natyasastra ( GOS ed. ) 

RS : Rucaka: Kavyaprakasasamketa, ed. by S* P. Bhattacharya. 

SK : Sarasvatikanthabharana, Nirnaya Sagara ed. Bombay, 1934. 

SP : Srhgaraprakasa (Mysore edition, 1955, 1963). 

§r. Pra. : Bhoja’s Srhgara-Prakasa ( 1963) — Dr Raghavan. 

VV : Vyaktiviveka of Mahimabhatta. ) 

Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana is a very fine text-book on Alamkara-sastra. 
It is remarkable for its free use of the illustrious Aiarnkara works that preceded 
it, as well as for its wealth of illustrations. It is admittedly a lucid compendium 
of the subject of poetics as developed by previous writers, most prominent of 
them being Bharata, Dandi, Vamana, Rud rata, Raj a^ekhara (KM), Kuntaka, 
Abhinavagupta (Abh. and Locana), Dhanahjaya — Dhanika, Mahimabhatta, 
Bhoja ( SK and SP ), Ksemendra, Maramata and Rucaka or Ruyyaka { Sarhketa). 
The following table would give the reader a very good idea of the principal 
sources utilized by Hemacandra in the preparation of his Kavyanusasana : 


Subject 


* Kdvydnu- 
idsana * 


* Principal Sourcej Sources * 


KEvyaprayojana 

Kavyakarana 
— Pratibha 
— Vyutpatli 

— Abhyasa 
— Siksa 
— Kavisamaya 
— Sabdartha-harana 


Ch. I { pp. 3-6 ) KP 1. pp. 6-10 ; RS p. i ; 


(PP 7 - 33 ) 
— pp. 5-6 

— pp.:7^iT:;'': 
pp- 13-14 
pp. 14-33 


Locana I pp. 40-41 

KM IV. pp. 12-13 
Vamana. I-3 ; KM VIII (pp. 35-41) 
and Kavik- V. (pp. 17-20) 
Vamana 1.3 
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Subject 


* Kdvyanu- 
sdsana * 


' Principal SourcelSources ' 


Kavya»svarupa 


Sabdartha-Svarupa 


PP. 33-42 KP, L p. 13, p* 263, pp. 462-463, 

pp, 470-472 Dhv. and Locana 
pp. 223-234 ^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

pp. 42-87 DhY. and Locana pp. 74, 78, 137- 

I39» 167-169, 255-257, 271-276, 
351-336 

( VP* 47-57 ) SP. VII ( pp. 245.230 } 

In his Sr. Pra. (p, 708) Dr. Raghavan observes : 

'' Not only the Gathas and Sanskrt verses given as illustrations by Bhoja, 
but Bhoja’s comments thereon are also reproduced completely by Hemacandra 

in his Kavyanusasana These six conditions (Abhinaya, Apadesa, etc.,) 

and their illustrations are reproduced from the l§r. Pra. 

pp. 65-66 KP. V. ( pp. 223-256 ) 


Rasalaksana 

Rasabhedas 

Sthayibhavas 

Vyabhicari-bhavas 

Satvikabhavas 
Rasabhasa and Bbava- 
bhasa 

Kavyabhedas 

Dosa-Vivecana 
— Do^alaksaua 
— Rasadi-dosa 


-105) 


Ch. II ( pp. 

— pp. 88-S9 KP. IV— pp. 91-95 

— pp. 89-105 Abh.— ( Vol. I ) pp. 272-287 

( pp. 106-124 ) Abh. ( Vol. T ) pp. 267, 304, 

306-307, 314, 315, 324-326, 

328, 329-330, 333-339. 

Dhv. and Locana pp. 391-394 
pp. 124-126 NS. VII and Abh. (Vol. I) 

pp. 282-283 

pp. 126-144 NS. VII and SK. (V) and 

DR. ( IV ) with Avaloka 
pp. 144-147 NS. VII and SK. ( V ) 

pp. 147-150 Abh. (Vol. I ) pp. 295-296 ; 

SK. (V) 

pp. 150-158 Dhv. and Locana ( II ) pp. 261, 

. 263-264, 282-283, 495 KP. V 

w. 120 etc. 


Ch. Ill { pp. 159- 
273) 

{ pp. 159-161 ) 

( pp. 161-168 ) 


CP. Dhv. and Locana ( pp. 80- 
83 ) KP. VII. vv. 321, 327, 330 
MiV. Ill ( pp. 365-401) and 
KP. VII (pp. 450-460) 

DR, IV ( p, 9 i ) and Avaloka 


vi Ur KUiKRiNi,, 


Subject 

‘ Kdpyinu- 
sasana* 

^Principal Sourcej Sources* 


( pp. 167-1997 

Dhv. Ill ( pp. 361-364 ) 
Locana ( pp. 342, 344 ) 

KP. VII. 60-62 ( pp. 433-445 ) 


• (pp- 173-176) 

KM. (pp. 42-44). NS XVIII. 

98-99 


(pp. 179-198) 

KM.XVII&XVIII^^^ 

( pp. 89-112 ) 

— Pada-dosa 

( pp- 199-201 ) 

SK I. 93 VV 126-127 

KP. VII. V. 202 

— Vakyadosa 

(pp. 201-226) 

Vamana II. ii, SK. I, 

VV. II. KP. VII and X. 

— Ubhayadosa 

( pp. 226-261 ) 

Vamana IL i, Dhv. ( II ) & 
Locana 

VV. II ; KP. Vn 

Artha-dosa 

( pp. 261-273 ) 

Vamana. il. ii ; 3 K I 

VV. II ; KP. VII 


Dr, Raghavan's remarks on Hemcandra*s treatment of Dosas are very 
apposite: , .. Chapter III of Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana is almost iden- 

tical with chapter VII of Mammata*s Kavyaprakasa. The number, nature and 
the illustrations of all the flaws are the same in the two books* In Hema- 
candra's own commentary on his work, Hemacandra has given additional matter 
drawn from Anandavardhana and Mahimabhatta under the heads of Rasadosas, 
Avirmrsta-vidheya and Prakrama and Krama Bhangas. ( Sr/Pra. p* 246) 

Gunavivecana Ch* IV ( pp. 274-294 ) Mainl}^ based on NS, 

XVII, KD ; Vamana ; 
andKP. (Vni) 

Dr. Raghavan's observations on Hemacandra*s treatment of Gunas are 
very pertinent: "'On Gunas Hemacandra is a follower of Anandavardhana. and 
he draws upon Mammata and probably from Rajasekhara also , . . As regards 
the three Gunas, Hemacandra considers that Madhiirya is of the highest degree 
in Vipralambha, a little less In Karuna and still less in Santa. 

u This is one of the views' recorded later by JagannMia. . . 

Hemacandra 's treatment of Gui*ias is noteworthy for his “reference to 
strange views on Guiias'". One view holds that Ojas, Prasada, Madhurya, 
Samya and Audarya as the five Gui?as {in the . sense of Patha-dharmas), The 
other view is these five Gunas belong to certain metres : Hemacandra criticises 
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Subject 

' Kavydnu- 
sdsana* 

' Principal So^trcej Sources ‘ 

Sabdalarhkara-varnana 

Ch. V 

( PP- 295-338) 

— pp. 298-314 

— PP- 314-332 

— pp- 333-337 

Mainly based on the NS. XVII, 
KD, Rudrata, Devisataka with 
Kayyata’s commentary ; SK II 
and the KP (VIII, X) IX 
Rudrata, Devisataka, Kayyata’s 
Commentary, KD, Bharavi 

Rudrata ( IV, V ) and DevKataka, 
Kayyata’s Commentary 

NS XVII & Abh. (Vol. II) (pp. 

385-392 ) 

Arthalamka ra-Varnana 

Xh VI 

(pp- 339-405) 

Mainly based on the works of 
Udbhata, Rudrata, Kuntaka, Mam- 
jnata and to some extent on the 
SK and Locana 

NayakadhVarnana 

ChVIl 
(pp. 406.431) 

Mainly based on the NS XXII and 
the Abh. (Vol. Ill) 

DR (II) and Avaloka and a few 
verses from SK. 

Prabandhatmaka- 

Ch vin 

Mainly based on the NS XVIH 

Kavyabheda 

(pp. 432-466) 

— pp. 432-455 

— pp- 455-466 

and the Abh. and SP ( XI ) 
Kavyakautuka, the NS XXIII 
and Abh. (on NS IV. 268 ) 

SP XI (pp. 469-480) 


The treatment of Sravya-Kavj’’a in the Vlllth Chapter of the Kavya- 
nu^asana. , . Js completely a reproduction of the section on Gunas and Aiaihkaras 
of Prabandha as a whole and the definitions with examples of the types of 
Sravya»Kavya given by Bhoja in Chapters XI and XII of the Sr, Pra. " ( —Dr, 
Raghavan, Sr. Pra. p. 709 ), It is not clear why Dr. Raghavan mentions Chap- 
ter XII as Hemacandra's source for his treatment of l§ravyakavya. Chapter 
XII “ is devoted to the study of the structure and technique of drama and has 
very little to do with Sravya-Kavya, The reader is referred to Sr. Pra. pp. 403* 
^04 where Dr, Raghavan critically examines and appreciates Hemacandra's 
treatment of Sravya-Kavya. 

( Eemacandfa and Rucaka : ' 

Note: Only a few identical passages are indicated below to prove 
Hemacandra’s indebtedness to Rucaka or Ruyyaka ) : 
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Hemacandra 

Rucaka 

p- 5 ( II 1-3) 

p. I 

p. 77 (ll II-13, 12-2) 

P- 31 

p. 154 ( II 19-23) 

p. 40 

P. 155 ( 112 ) 

p. 8 

p. 178 ( I iS) 

p. 52 

p. 225 ( II 27-28 ) 

P* 74 

p. 231 { II 6-8j II 16-18) 

p. 46 

p. 238 (XI 22-25) 

P- 47 

p. 274 (T 7) 275 (18) 

pp. 204-203 

p. 376 ( II 9-11 ) 

p. 70 

p. 388 ( I 20 ) 

p. 69 

p, 389 ( II 2-6) 

P. 63 

It is rarely that Hemacandra mentions hi$ sources by name ; ^ but on many 


occasions when he happens to adopt even very long passages in either prose or 
verse, from his predecessors' works, he does not care to indicate their sources.® 
A few long passages in the Viveka,® although not found in any of the source- 
books mentioned above, do not appear, by virtue of their language and style, 
to be Hemacandra's. In many places we come across the expression ' Vayarh tu 
brumah or similar ones'^ which lead us to believe that the views prefaced with 
these expressions are Hemacandra's own, but the fact is that in many cases at 
least, Hemacandra only repeats his masters' views faithfully in their own words. 
There are scores and scores of passages, some of them pretty long, common to 
Some^vara's Samketa and Hemacandra's KS, R. C. Parikh ® holds that Hema- 
candra borrows these passages from Somesvara, I have shown in iny paper 
published in the Bulletin of the Chuniial Gandhi Vidyabhavan, Surat ( 1961-62) 

^ For instance,. . .iti Srimanabhinavaguptacaryah ( p* 103 ). 

® In regard to Hemacandra's source, the KM., it is sometimes argued 
that ‘‘ The reason of not mentioning the name of Rajasekhara here might be that, 
in the view of Hemacandra, Rajasekhara also might have taken this matter 
from some other author " { p» CCCXVIII ). This argument in defence of Hema- 
candra, if accepted as valid, would lead to disastrous conclusions. For by this 
reasoning ail those excerpts from Mahimbhatta, Abhinavagupta, Kayyata and 
others would have to be considered as not their own-— a conclusion which, on 
the very face of it, is absurd, 

® For instance, P, 125 { U 24 156 { ii 10-24 ) ; pp. 164 ( x 24 )-“i66. 

^ For example, p. iio (L 24), p, 183 (1. 23), p* ^^7 ( 1* 23), p. 337 
(1.15). ^ 

® To wit : p. 176 ( il 20-21 ), p, 178 ( 1. 14 ), p. 220 { last line }. 

® Kavyapraka^a ( Part II ), Rajasthana Puratana Granthamaia, No* 47, 
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that probably the borrowing is the other way. ^ In view of the uncertainty of 
the mutual relation between Hemacandra and Some^vara it will only be right to 
leave out Somes vara’s Sarhketa while considering the present problem. Parikh® 
and Dhruva® consider Hemacandra's KS to be unique in that it brings for the 
first time, Poetics and Dramatics within the compass of a single work. The work 
of Hemacandra, however, is not the first of its kind. Hemacandra takes the 
lead from Bhoja's SP which treats of both Poetics and Dramatics. The method 
of noting the sources of the illustrative verses and quotations in the KS adopted 
by the editor of the SMJV edition, although unexceptionable, is apt to lead one 
to believe that Hemacandra has drawn them directly from original sources but 
it is evident that in most cases Hemacandra has drawn them indirectly through 
the sources utilized by him in writing the KS. 

It is clear from what has been said above that Hemacandra's work does 
not constitute an original contribution to the subject. It is, however, not quite 
correct to describe the Kavyanu^asana as a compilation exhibiting hardly any 
originality as Kane does or to charge Hemacandra of plagiarism as De does. 
Instead of briefly summarising or paraphrasing or describing in his own language 
the theories and doctrines of his predecessors too illustrious to be mentioned by 
name, if Hemacandra preferred to present them in their original form we need 
not find fault with him. Besides we cannot forget the fact that his writing was 
of a scientific nature and in scientific books such quotations are justified. We 
will only be betraying poverty of our imagination and scant respect for Hema- 
candra's intelligence if we were to insinuate that Hemacandra pretended that all 
the passages and excerpts which he quoted would pass as his own. The truth 
of the matter is that Hemacandra regards the masterpieces of his predecessors 
as the property of the entire world. Hemacandra is a man of ' pratibba * but 

’ In addition to the arguments set forth in my paper in favour of my 
thesis the following one may be stated : the treatment of iSravya type of 
literature in the KS (and Someivara*s Sarhketa) is clearly based on Bhoja's 
SP (XL pp. 469*480). The SP, however, does not, mention Sakalakatha. 
Since Hemacandra adds its definition and example ( the Samaraditya — Samara- 
dityakatha, a J aina work ) and Some§vara omits this example, it is reasonable 
to hold that Some^vara borrows not directly from Bhoja but from Hemacandra. 

^ Introduction to Kavyanu^asana (,p. CCC XXV^ 

^ Foreword to Kavyanuiasana ( p. 10 ) 

Bhoja's Srngarapraka^a by V. Raghavan: . 

Detailed Notice of the Contents ( Ch. V ) 

History of Sanskrit Poetics ( 1961 ed^ )* pp. 288-89. 

Studies in the History of Sanskrit poetics Vol. r( P. 203 ) 

Vide Hemacandrafs remarks at the opening of his Pramauamitiiasa ; 
he unambiguously and emphatically statfs;:>nfidaya Evaifa Vidy|l^ Saihkf^pa- 

«>i7 ’ ' ‘ , . ; ■ 
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his "pratibba’ is more of the ‘bhavayitri* and less of the ‘Karayitri* type. 
His capacity to select choicest excerpts from his authorities and to organize- 
them into a homogeneous and organic whole is supreme. Moreover, Hema- 
candra shows independence of thought and judgment in good many places, re- 
fusing to follow blindly his acknow'ledged authorities. To wit, he rejects, and, 
on logical grounds too, three of the six Kavyaprayojanas given by Maramata 
(pp. 5-6) ; he differs with Mukulabhatta and Mammata for he holds that Lak- ; 
Sana is based on Prayojana alone and not on Rudhi or Prayojana ( p. 46). He • 
differs with Mammata ( p. 146 ) as he rejects Ubhayasaktimiila-dlivam ( p. 68). : 
He rightly rejects the threefold classification of ' artha ' into svatah sambhavi, 
Kaviprau^hoktimatranispanna-^arirah and Kavinibaddhavaktrpraudhoktimatra- 
nispannasarirah as found in the Dhv* (pp. 72-73) and the KP* (IV. 39-40) 
Hemacandra criticises Dhanika lor describing Jimutavahana as Dhlrodatta 
( vide KS P. 123 il 19-21 and DR IL p. 37 ). If Mammata speaks of the eight 
kinds of Madhyama-kavya, Hemacandra holds that there are only three kinds 
of it (pp, 152-157). He seems to be hitting at Mammata when he remarks:, 
^'Etena nirvedasyamangalaprayatve ’pi., .tat pratiksiptam ** ( p. 121 11. 9-10). 
He differs with Mammata when he remarks Ayaiii bhayah — ^Yathanyaih prati- 
kulavariiaiaksano Dosa uktah,..tasya ( p. ago II, 19-20 ). His treatment of the 
topic of Gunas (Ch. IV) is indeed remarkable, for its presentation and style in- , 
variably reminds us of Raja^ekhanr's KM. Although Hemacandra takes his 
cueirom Kuntaka. and his reasoning in reducing the number of Arthalarhkaras 
is; not always satisfactory nor convincing, the fact remains that his treatment 
of this topic is, to a good extent, novel. In a few places we find him compiling 
passages from different sources skillf ally into one organic whole — adding his own 
remarks in between. In- this connection we may point to Viveka pp. 203-4, 

{ 1 . 13-30 ) where he combines passages from the Vyaktiviveka and the Vakrokti* 
jivita, or Viveka p. 362 ( 1 . 10 to p. 364) where he combines the commentary 
of the Dhv. and Locana adding his own remarks in between. 

, It would, therefore, seem that the criticism against Hemacandra's KS is 
not fair. It would be more correct to describe the KS as a good text-bookf 
lucidly setting forth various topics of AlamkaraSastra in the very words of the 
meters, and serving as a good introduction to the study of the well: known, 
authority. 

Vistara-vivaksaya Navanavibhavanti, tattatkartrkasca ucyante It Is interest- 
ing to note that even this statement of Hemacandra is based on Jayanta's 
Nyayamahjari (p. i and 5) 

The reader is referred to Shivapmsad'Bhattacharya's Paper Hema- 
candra and the Eleventh Century Kashmir Poetkists*'—- in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, 

.. ..""^This,. .paper was accepted- for tie sessfon^of; XXVI' latewatiionah Congress 


BUDDttlSt GLEANINGS FROM THE rAjATARANGINI 

By 

L. M. JosHi, Gorakhpur ( U. P. ) 

The well known chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir called Rajatarahgini of 
*the Stream of Kings written by the Brahmin Scholar— poet Kalhana between 
A.D. 1148“! 150, contains numerous historical and important notices concerning 
Buddhism in Kashmir. A careful perusal of the Rajatarangini ^ reveals the 
following facts bearing on Buddhism. 

The earliest reference to Buddhist patronage is in connection with king 
Surendra who built two Buddhist monasteries or Viharas, one called Narendra- 
bhavana and the other Saurabha.^ Next, King Janaka is said to have erected 
a Vihara {L 98). The virtuous and pious King Asoka espoused Buddhism 
( Jina-sasana) and erected many stupas in iSuskaletra and Bitastatra, In 
Bitastatrapura, he raised a very lofty caitya in the Dharmaranya- Vihara. ^ His 
son and successor Jalauka was a Saiva by faith but observed the precept of non- 
violence towards creatures. He was compassionate and large hearted like a 
Bodhisattva, but, being a ^aiva, he did not understand the meaning, of the term 
^ Bodhisattva * ( I. 154-135 ). A Krttika woman explained to him the meaning 
of a Bodhisattva as one who is free from ^ Kle^as'; all those persons who, since 
the Buddha expounded his teachings in the world, became free from passions 
(KHas}, are known as Bodhisattvas. These Bodhisattvas do not show anger 
even to the sinners; they forgive evil-doers, and the weal and welfare of the 
creatures of the whole world is their sole duty.'*^ 

King Jalauka was a zealous Saiva and had destroyed many Buddhist 
monasteries which, however, he was subsequently persuaded to rebuilt. He 
caused to be constructed a monastery called the Krtya^rama-Vihara.® 

^ Rajatarahgini of Kalhana edited and translated into English by Dr. 
M. A. Stein, reprint. Delhi, 1961; a literal Hindi translation (often, wrong) 
along with Sanskrit text of the Rajatarahgini has been published also by Fandita 
Pustakaiaya, Kasi (Varanasi), i960. i: 

® Rajatarahgini, L 93-94. 

Ibid., L 102-103. On Buddhist Monuments erected in Kashmir by the 
Buddhist Emperor Asoka, see Watters, Yuan Cbwang, I, pp, 261-283. 

^ Ibid., I, 137-139, on Bodhisattva see A§tasahasrika Prajnaparamita, 
Eng. Transi. by Dr. Conze, p. 7 ; Bodhicaryavatara-Pafijika, ed by Dr. Vaidya, 
p. 200 ; Dr. Har Dayal, Bodhisattva Doctrine, 'Chap, I ; Dr. Valfee Poussin in 
E.R.E., VoL II, p. 739. 

® 1. 140-147. 
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King Juska set up many monasteries in Juskapura and Jayasvaraipura ‘ 
all the three Kusana (Turuska ) Kings, viz., Hnska, Juska and Kaniska, caused 
to be built many monasteries and caityas in Suskaletra and other places. During 
their rule, which came one hundred and fifty years after the Great Decease of 
Bhagavat Sakyasithha, i.e., Buddha,* Kashmir was dominated by Virtuous 
Buddhist monks bright with the brightness born of their full ordination. At 
that time Kashmir had become the land of Bodhisattvas, and the illustrious 
Nagarjuna was regarded, as the lord of Bodhisattvas.’ It is noteworthy that 
Yuan Chwang refers to the Buddhist sages as Bodhisattvas and counts Nagarjuna, 
Aivaghosa, Aryadeva and Kumaralabdha among the ' Four Suns ’ who enlight- 
ened the world.® 


In the time of King Abhiraanyu, the Buddhists being protected by the 
wise Bodhisrttva Nagarjuna, became very powerful all over the country. The 
Buddhist controversialists (Vadinali) who were opponents of the Veda 
( agamadvisah), defeated all the learned men of other philosophies and uprooted 
the doctrines expounded in the Nilamata Parana. Consequently, the Buddhists 
were persecuted, allegedly by some supernatural agencies; but Kalhana notes 
that the leading personality in the movement oppressive of the Buddhists was a 
fanatical Saiva Brahmana, Candradeva by name. ® 

During the time of King Kinnara, a Buddhist monk (iSramapa) of a 
monastery in Kinnarapura had, by means of Yogic powers, usurped the King’.s 
wife. The king thus enraged, burnt a number of Buddhist Viharas, and con- 
fiscated the villages allotted to these monastic establishments for their up keep.” 
The above material is gleaned from the first book ( Prathamastarahga ) of the 
Rajatarangipi. There is nothing bearing on Buddhism in the second book 
(Dvitiyastaranga). Passing on to the third book, we come across a good 
portrayal of King Meghavahana and his Buddhist piety. He had been brought 
from Gandhara by the people of Kashmir and had married the princess of 
Piagjyotispura named AmrtaprabhS. « Most likely this royal couple was 
Buddhist by faith. King Meghavahana fully understood the greatness of the 
Bodhisattvas and excelled them in good conduct and piety. His ministers took 
special measures to stop the killing of living beings in his realm ; and provided 
better livelihood to professional butchers at the cost of royal treasury. The 

* This date of the Ku§aria Kings is obviously wrong and too early. 

’ Rajatarangini, 1 . 169-173. 

® Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, p. 245. 

» Rajatarangipl, I, J 77 -|S 4 * 

w Ibid., I. 199-200. cf. Dr. N, Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. I, Intro- 
duction ‘ Buddhism in Kashmir 

“ Jbid,, II. 145-148. 
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king himself was very like Lord Buddha in observing the doctrine of ahimsa, 
and in his time artificial beasts prepared from wheat flour and ghee were used 
for sacrificial purposes instead of living beasts* He also bestowed the Meghavana- 
Agrahara on the Brahmarias and established a sacred convent called Megha- 
matha,^® Meghavahana’s Queen, Am rtaprabha, was also a devout patron of 
Buddhist faith ; she set up a large and lofty monastery called Amrtabhavana- 
vihara, for the use of the Buddhist monks of foreign countries. A Buddhist 
sage, probably a Tantrika exorcist, named Stonpa, perhaps a native of Ladakh 
lived in this monastery. He also constructed a stupa here.^^ The Amrta- 
bhavan- vihara was seen in the eighth century A, D. by a Chinese pilgrim Ou- 
K’ong { 751*790 A.D. 

Yukadevi, another queen of King Meghavahana, built a great monastery 
at Nadavana. One half of this Nadavana-Vihara was allotted to the bhiksus 
of good conduct and learning while the other half to those who had wives, sons 
and the cattle. King's third Queen, Indradevi, constructed a four^storeyed 
Vihara and a Stupa. Likewise his other queens Khadana, Samma etc., also 
built several Viharas named after their respective names. One of these is 
located at Khadaniya near Varahamuia on the Vitasta. King Meghavahana 
was sincerely righteous and established the doctrine of non-violence in the ter- 
ritories conquered by him. Kalhana represents him as imitating the Bodhi- 
sattva ideal such as, is illustrated in the Jataka story of iSibi ; he offers 
his own person for sacrifice to the goddess in order to save the life of a person, 
and also to ensure the safety of a Sahara's family. Else-where the Kashmiri 
historian states that Meghavahana may be said to have washed away by his 
merciful deeds and piety the sins committed by his predecessors such as Mihira- 
kula ( who is said to have killed three kotis of beings).®® Not only the demons 

Ibid,, III. 4-8. The date of Meghavahana is not quite certain. He 
may be placed in cir. 600 A.D. 

III. 9-10. 

Gilgit Manuscripts, VoL I, p* 36 f. ; for the itinerany of Ou-K’ong see 
S. Levi in Journal Asiatique, 1893, pp. 34^*384* 

Raj ataranginL III. 11-14. 

Rajatarangii^i, English Transl. by Dr. Stein, Vol. I, p. 74 note. 

Rajatarangini, III, 27-29. 

See Sibi Jataka in Jatakamala of AryaSura, ed. by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 
pp. 7 ff. and ^ivi Jataka in Khuddaka Niktya, Vol. Ill, Part I, ed. by Rev. 
Bhikshu J. Kashyap, pp. 311 ff. t ^ 

Rajatarangini, HI. 35*41 vide also IJM., III. 50-51, and 91. 

On Mihirakula's atrocities see Yuan Chvang, I, pp. 288-289; Raja- 
tarangini, I, 289, 304^307. “But Kalhaha’does not specifically refer to Huiyia 
persecution of Buddhism. ^ 


( raksasas), the habitual flesh eaters, but even the beasts and the birds of the 
woods became inoffensive and began to observe ahimsa owing to the influence 
•of' king Meghavahana* Though King Pravarasena was not a .Buddhist. arid 
•no instance of his direct patronage of the faith is recorded in the book, yet 'he 
was .quite catholic towards its supporters and benefactors, 'His maternal uncle; 
named Jayendra, erected n large Buddhist chapel in which he installed a’loffy 
Buddha image ( Brhadbuddba ). Jayendra also built the famous monastery 
known after his name as Jayendra-vihara. This monastic established is noted 
by Yuan Chwang who found it a thriving centre of Buddhistic culture and spent 
considerable time in this Vihara in order to study the Buddhist scriptures.^® 
Sarvaratna, Jaya and Skandagupta who were ministers of Kashmir in the court 
of King Yudhisthira, constructed several Viharas and Caityas in Kashmir/^^ 
The Skandabhavana-Vihara built by Skandagupta, is located by Dr, M.A, Stein 
at Khandabhavana in Srinagar. Another minister of Yudhi§thira was Vajrendra 
who founded the village called Bhavaccheda which was decorated by -many 
sacred spots and caityas.^® In the reign of Ranaditya, one of his Queens, whose 
name was Amrtaprabha, installed a beautiful statue of Buddha in the Vihara 
built by the Queen of Meghavahana, Gaiuna, a minister of king Vikramadityaj 
caused a Vihara to be constructed in the name of his wife Ratnavali. 

Passing on to the fourth book of the Rajatarahgini, we find Queen Anahga- 
iekha, wife of king Durlabhavardhana, building a Buddhist monastery called 
Anaiigabhavana-Vihara. In the latter half of the 8th century this monastefy 
was seen by Ou-K'ong who refers to it as Ananda or Anafigabhavana. Kirig 
Gandrapida's queen Prakasa dev! erected a monastery named Praka^ik a- Vihara.®® 

The most noted monarch of Kashmir, Lalitaditya-Muktapida of the Kara- 
kota house, a contemporary and conqueror of King Yasovarman of Kanauja, 
was a great patron of religious faiths* Though he was not a Buddhist hut he 
paid reverence to Buddha along with Siva and Visnu, just as Emperor Harsa 
paid reverence to a Siva and Surya along with Buddha. 

BR, III. 355. 

Life of Hiuan-Tsiaug, Eng. Transl. by Beal, pp. 69-70 ; Watters, Yuan 
Chwang, I, p. 259. 

Rajatarangini, III. 380. ' . . 

^ English' Translation- of i^L I, p. . 3:05 note, ■ ■ . . 

G%it Manuscripts, Vol ,ed.‘by ©r* N. Dutt; Introduction, p,:'36, ' ' ; " 

Rajatarangini, IV. 79. 
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. Lalitaditya is credited by Kalhaua with the erection of a monastery called 
Kri#rama-Vihara ; he also built a large VMra and a stupa in Hu§kapura. 

He also built the famous Rajavihara and beautified it with a huge catuh-§ala,. 
spacious caityas and gigantic images of Buddha-. He caused to be prepared a 
large and very lofty Buddha image of bronze costing 84,000 ‘prasthas’ of that 
metal. Lalitaditya’s vassal, king Kayya of Lata, constructed in Kashmir, the 
famous Kayya-Vihara which became the abode of the celebrated Buddhist poet 
and saint Sarvajnamitra, who, in his piety, was comparable to Buddha. 

, Bhiksu Sarvajnamitra is known al^ from the Tibetan sources. According 
to. Taranatha, he was the, son-in-law of the, king of Kashmir, and was a devotee 
oi goddess Tara. Another-Tibeta.n,authority, the Pag Sam Jon Zah, records 
that Sarvajnamitra was a Kashmirian by birth and was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Nalanda and became the master of sciences. Jinaraksita, a Buddhist 
Scholar of the Vikramasila Mahavihara, and a commentator of Sarvajnamitra, 
also says that the latter was a devotee of Tara, an expert in Tantrism and was, 
fained for his unbounded liberality. He is the author of the Sragdhara-Stotra, 
t^ Ekaviih^ati-stotra and the. Arya-Tara-Nama§tottara-Sataka-Stotra. All. 
these-texts are extant in Sanskrit and have been published,®® 

Cahkufla, the Chief Minister of King Lalitaditya, amative of Tukhara, and. 
a Bu,ddhi§t by faith, built a monastery called Cankupa-Vihara and a lofty stQpa 
and decorated them with several golden images of Buddha. He also displayed 
his. fervent .devotion to Buddhism by constructing a Vihara and a Caitya in 
another city, Cankupa's brother-in-law Banacandra, who was a royal physician 
of Lalitaditya, built a large and beautiful monastery for the Buddhist monks.®® 
We alpo .learn from the Rajatarangipi that Cankupa was an accomplished 
Tantrikist and an alchemist besides being a devout Buddhist and able states- 
man. ®® He purchased for two luminous and magical jewels a large and beautiful 

Ibid., IV, 184 ; IV. 188. 

®® Ibid., IV 200, 203. 

®3 Ibid., IV. 210. 

' ' ®* Taranatha’s Chos hbyun,, German translation by Schiefner, Geschichte, 

des Buddhismus in Indien, St. Petersburg, 1869, pp. 168 ff. 

®* Sumpa Khan PC’s Pag Sam Jon Zan, ed. S. C. Das, Calcutta, 1908, 
ps 102. '.'■■■■, ' - ■ ' ■ ' 

®« Vide the Sragdhaia-Stoftra, edi by S. C. Vidyabhusana, Introductibn, 
prX-XVIiL- 

®® Edited and’ tt*aixdaffe#%y <ih^BIonay, i Paris. iSggv The' Snagdftter®- 
stotra with the Jika of Jinarak§ita has also been edited- S< C. VidySifiiusaii^a, 
Calcutta, 1908. ■ 

®® Rajatarangini, IV. 211, 215-216, 

»® im. IV. 246 If, 
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image of Buddha from the King ; the latter <?., LalitMitya, had brought that 
Buddha image from. Magadha on an elephant back.^® The ideas that king 
Kuvalayapida is seen entertaining in a thoughtful moment, appear to reflect 

Buddhist view of the transitoriness of Existence ; his renunciation of the im- 
perial throne is reminiscent of the mahabhiniskramana of Siddhartha Gautama*** 

King Jayapfda was a patron of scholars and men of letters, and his court 
was graced not only by Ksirasvami the Grammarian, and Damodaragupta the 
author of the Kuttanimata, but also by the famous Buddhist philosopher and 
logician Dharmottara.^®^ Dharmottara belonged to the late 8th and early gth 
century A.D. and was the ablest commentator of Dharmakirti, the towering per- 
sonality in the galaxy of critical metaphysicians, Dharmottara is known from 
the Tibetan sources also. Bu«ston and the author of the Blue Annals put him 
in the lineage of Dharmakirti. He is the author of Pramana-viniscaya-tfka, 
Pramana-pariksa, Apoha siddhi, Paraloka-siddhi and Ksanabhahga-Siddhi, all 
extant in Tibetan only. But his most famous work is the Nyayabindu-tika,** 
an excellent commentary on the Nyaya-bindu of Dharmakirti. The appearance 
of Dharmottaracarya in Kashmir was regarded by Jayapida as the rise of the 
sun in the west’'. King Jayapida erected a great monastery { Vihara) and set 
up three Buddha images in it. 

Passing on to the fifth book of the Rajatarafigini we find that King 
Avantivarman is noteworthy for his liberality ; he is said to have imitated his 
predecessor king Meghavahana in the precept of non-violence ( ahirhsa ). We 
come across the Jayendra-Yihara again in this book ; when Partha, the deposed 
king, was reduced to poverty and his property was confiscated by Avanti- 
varman, the former took shelter in Jayendra^Vihara where Buddhist monks 
( ^ramanas) provided him with meals etc. 

See on this topic Tattva-Samgraha of iSantaraksita, VoJ. I, (G.O.S No, 
XXX), Chapter VIIL 

Rajataranginl, IV, 383-387* cp, Lalitavistara, ed, by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 
( B.S.T No. I ) Chapter 15 AbhiniSkramanaparivarta. 

Ibid., IV. 489. 

See Bu-ston's Chos hbyun { Obermiiler's transl. ) Vol. II, p, 256 ; Blue 
Annals ( Transl. by Dr. Roerich ), Vol. I, p, 346. 

Ed. by P. Peterson in Bibliotheca Indica ; also ed. by Chandrashekhara 
Sastri, Benaras; Eng. transl. by Dr. Stcberbatsky in Buddhist Logic, Vol, L 

Rajatarangiof, IV. 507. 
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Coming to the sixth book we meet the son of a State official, under the 
rule of Saihgramadeva, named Buddha who, however, had no Buddhist lean- 
ings. Skandabhavana-Vihara, noted above, finds mention again in the time 
of king Parvagupta, showing that the Buddhist monastery founded by Skanda- 
gupta still existed. The noted Buddhist monastic establishment in Kashmir, 
viz.j Sri Jayendra-Vihara, finds mention for the last time in the time of an over 
libidinous ruler Ksemagupta. A feudal lord, Samgrama Damara had taken 
shelter in this Vihara to save his life against the royal soldiers who were persu- 
ing him to death. King Ksemagupta set fire in this Vihara as a result of which 
the monastery was reduced to ashes. A large bronze image of Buddha and 
some half burnt stones were taken away to be used in a temple of Visnu.^^ 
The King also confiscated 36 villages that had been endowed on the Jayendra- 
Vihara by former kings, and gave them up to the Kha 4 a Chief Simharaja. In 
return, Ksemagupta got the daughter of Sirhharaja in marriage who became the 
famous queen of Kashmir, Didda by name.®’ 

Queen Didda built a beautiful Vihara for the use of monks of other coun- 
tries and a high catah§ala for the Kashmirians. 

Bhadresvara, a high state official under King Samgramaraja is credited 
with the construction of a monastery.®^ Although a royal prince of Kashmir 
who was a contemporary of King Bhoja of Dhara, bore a Buddhist name and 
was known as Buddharaja, but apparently he had nothing to do with Buddhism 
except the name. King Kala^a, the father of King Harsadeva is said to have 
destroyed many Buddha images and Buddhist monasteries in Kashmir.®® King 
Harsadeva himself who is reputed to have been a scholar and poet and a patron 
of men of letters, is portrayed by the Kashmiri historian as a great iconoclast. 
He destroyed many temples and images including Buddhist sacred monuments 
ail over Kashmir, Kanaka, a musician, and Kala^ri, a Buddhist monk however, 
got two large images of Buddha spared from Harsa's destructive measures. ®’ 
Subsequently, in course of a civil war, the armies of King Har§a burnt the 
famous Raj avihara built by LalitMitya. ®® 
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Passing oh to the Villth and last book of the Rajatarahgini we find that 
a wife of King Uccala, Queen Jayamati, is said to have set up a Vihara and a 
Matha. while king Uccala also built a Buddhist monastery which however, could 
not attain to wide fame. King Sussala repaired the burnt Didda- Vihara so 
thoroughly as to make it afresh.®® But in the time of Bhiksacara and Sussala 
the Buddhist monastery called Indradevl-bhavana was burnt by fire.®‘ After 
the city had been destroyed by fire, a large image of Buddha almost half burnt, 
was discovered from the ashes. Queen Ratnadevi, wife of King Jayasithha, 
erected a Buddhist monastery? which became very famous.®® The King himself 
built a Buddhist monastic abode (Vihara) in memory of his departed queen 
Sussala.®* King Jayasithha also repaired and beautified the ruined Cankutja- 
Vihara and added to it stone edifices, water arrangements and a boundary wall. 


Thus the Cankupa-Vihara became the most excellent and loftiest Vihara in the 
city owing chiefly to the patronage of Jayasiiiiha. ®® One of his ministers, vk., 
Bhutta, established the city of Bhuttapura in which he constructed religious 
convents and Viharas.®® Queen Ratnadevi is said to have built several beauti- 
ful monasteries in jayavana. At one place Kalha^a again reminds us that 
the Bodhisattva never becomes angry on any body.®® 

The last great king of Kashmir whose history is detailed in the Rajataran- 
gifii, was Jayasithha whose' patronage of Buddhist establishments has been not- 
above. He also repaired' and reoriented the Buddhist monastery called 
Sulla-Vihara. Cinta', the vvife of ffis general Udaya, constructed a Vhiara on 
tlie Vitasta river; It had five large" stfid lofty palaces which were like the five 
fingers of the hand, that wak' the Buddha’s Law, ''® 

There are numerous references of diverse nature to Buddhist names and 
subjects in. the Rajatarangini. ■ Lord Buddha is referred to 9 times as ‘ Buddha’ 
KI, 353. 464 ; iV '20o, 203, 210, 2it, 507, VII. 1097 VIII. 1184 ; twice as 

~ ®» Ibid., yilt 2.^6, 248. 

«» Ibid., YIU.5S0. 

Ibid., VIII. 1172. 

VIII. 1184. 

VIII. 2402. 

®* Ibid., VIII. 2410. 

®® Ibid., VIII, 2415-2417. 

«« Ibid., Vni, 2431. 

Ibid,, VIII. 2439. 

«® Ibid., VIII. 2474. 

7W.. VIII. 3318. 

VIII. 3352-3353. ' ",| 
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' Jina II 7. and IV. 261 ; once as ‘ Lokanatha I. 138, once as ‘ Bhagavata 
I, 138 ; Once as ‘ Bhagavata Sakyasiihha, I. 172 ; and once as ' Sugata 
IV. 259. We also know ‘ Buddha ’ as a person’s name, VI. 126, and ‘ Buddha- 
raja ’ as a prince’s name, VII. 263. 

There are eight references to ‘ Bodbisattva ’ I. 134, 135, 137, 138, 173, 
177, II 4 and VIII. 2474. Bodbisattva is also referred to once under the epi- 
thet ' Mahasattva ’ III. 41. The term ‘ Bodhi ’ occurs only, I. 139. The word 
' Stupa ’ occurs five times in all. I. T02, III 10, IV. 13. IV. 188, and IV 2x1. 
The word ' Caitya ’ occurs seven times in all : I. 103. I. 170, III. 380, III. 381 f 
IV. 200, IV. 204 and IV. 215. The term 'Bhiksu' occurs five times in the 
sense of a monk, I, 184, I. 186, III. 9, III, X2, IV. 210; the term ‘^ramana’ 
occurs thrice, I. 199, V. 428, and VII, 1098. It may be noted that a territorial 
chieftain, who frequents the pages of the Rajatarangini in the Sth book, is 
named Bhiksu or Bhiksacara. The Buddhist term which is of the most frequent 
occurrence in this Chronicle is ‘ Vihara ’. This term occurs in the sense of a 
Buddhist monastery not less than fifty three times; twelve times in the first 
book, I. 93, 94, 98, 103, 140, 142, 143, 146, 147, 169, 199 and 200 ; eight times 
in the third book. III. 9, ii, 13, if, 353 , 380, 4^4 and 476 ; eleven times in the 
fourth book, IV. 3, 79, 184 ; r88. 200, 210, 211, 215, 216, 262 and 507 ; once in 
the fifth book, V. 428 ; four times in the sixth book, VI. 137,, 171, 173 and 303 ; 
four times in the seventh book, VII. I2C, 696, 1335 and 1336; and thirteen 
times in the eighth book, VIII. 246, 248, 580, 1x72, 2402, 24x0, 2415. 21x7, 
2431, 2439, 3318, 3333 and 3333- 

Among the miscellaneous Buddhist notices in the RajatarafiginI we find 
reference to ' Jinasasana I. 102, Bauddha-vadi-sarauha, I. 112, Bauddhabhasa, 
I. 135, Bauddhaih, I. 136, Mahasakya, I. 14X, Bauddhanarn, I. 171, Bauddha, 
1 . 177, Bauddha-badha, I. iSo and Bauddhah, i. 181. The Buddhist saints men- 
tioned are, Candracarya ( probably Candragomin ) 1 . 176 ; Nagarjuna ( Probably 
the great Madhyamika thinker) I. 173, 177: Stonpa (Probably a Tibetan 
L 5 ma) III. 10; Sarvajnamitra, IV. 210, and Dharmottara, IV. 489. 


By 

'.. .',; B. H.' Kafadia^ Vallabh Vidyanagar 

The Adhyatma-Ramayai^a passes off as an integral .part of Brahmarida- 
Purana, It is held in high esteem by many who believe in the Ramayana and 
it is read by them in the month of Caitra on the occasion of the ceremony of 
the birth of Rama. It appears not only to have exercised great influence on 
the great Hindi poet Tnlasidasa ( 1532-1623) but also on the modern Bhaktas 
like the Bengal's holy Rama-Krsna ( 1836-1856 ) and many others.^ 

The date of Adhyatma can be fixed only approximately. The terminus 
ad quem is given by the commentary of Narottamadasa, an adherent of the holy 
Caitanya. The work appears to have been composed at the end of the i6th 
Century A. D. The Terminus ad quo is uncertain. The Marathi poet Eka- 
natha { died in 1608 ) calls Adhyatma as a modern work, 2 Therefore, it cannot 
be very old« P. C. Bagchi makes it dear in his introduction to the edition of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit Series that Adhyatma 6.13.16 refers to Vrndavana as the 
holy state of Rama (really Krsna). This place which was consigned to long 
oblivion aoccrding to the tradition of the Caitanya school again attained great 
significance in the last quarter of the X3th Cent. A, D. Thereby, one can think 
the 15th Cent. A. D. as the time of its composition. The above passage can be 
a later interpolation since its Krsna reverence does not properly suit the entire 
context, J. N. Farquhar^ gives 13th or 14th Cent. A.D. as the date to our 
work. He believes, that the present Ramanandins used the Adhyatma and 
therefore the originator of their society must have lived in 1400-1470 ; knew 
our work, and brought it from the South to the North. Since the adherents of 
the Ramananda were non-brahmins and knew the Visistadvaitavada " of 
Ramanuja, it is possible that the Adhyatma- Ramayana was composed only in 
the later period by Brahmanas who brought the Rama-cult in their own path 
and tried to interpret it in the sense of Sankaracarya's Kevaladvaita. The 
facsination of the Ramanandins for the Adhyatma-Ramayana may have ori- 
ginated in recent times. 

^ The Gospel of Ramakrsna- originally recorded in Bengali by M., a 
disciple of the master, translated by Swami Nikhilananda, Mylapore 1947, PP* 
46, 279, 320, 322, 581. 

2 R, Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivisra and Minor religious Systems", 
Strassburg 1913, p. 48, 

^ J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, " London 
1920, pp. 250 and 321. 
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The assumption, that the Adhyatma-Ramayana that lies before us, 
originated only at the end of 15th Century A.D. does not exclude the two texts 
Faniahrdaja ( LI. 44 ( 104 ) ff. ) and Ramagfta ( 7.5 ) interwoven in it which are 
usually found in Mss. and which are specially commented upon at an ancient 
period and w^ere incorporated in the Adhyatma-Ramayana as a supplement* 

Our present work is found in many Mss. and is frequently published^ 
Besides Narottama it is commented upon by Ramavarman and Gopala Cakra- 
vartin. An English translation by Rai Bahadur Lala Baijanatha appeared from 
Aihabad in 1913 as an “ extra voi, ” in the Sacred Books of the Hindus edited 
by Major B. D. Basu. 

*‘Die Philosophischen Lehren des Adhyatma-Ramayana’' is the first attempt 
of Glassenapp, 8th May 1918. P. C. Bagchi has treated Adhyatma-Ramayaria in 
the introduction to the critical edition printed in '' Calcutta Sanskrit Series " 
XI, p, 1-78, J. N, Farquhar's '' Outline of the Religious Literature of India’’ 
(London 1920 ),M. Winternitz’s, Geschichte der Indian Literature” Leipzig 
1908 ), and Sir George Grierson’s article ” on The Adbhuta Ramayana ” which 
has appeared in the ** Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies ”, Vol. IV, pt. i 
London 1926 are some other works on the subject. 

The Adhyatma-Ramayana like the Yogavasistha is a philosophical work 
which teaches that the wcrld is a deception burdened by an eternal holy serene 
Absolute. Whereas the Yogavasistha accepts special and independent view- 
points, the Adhyatma-Ramayana tries to combine the doctrine of Sankara 
Vedanta which had already become widespread in his time with the saving 
grace of Rama. As literay works both possess complete different character. 
The Adhyatma like the Yogavasistha is not a supplement of Valmiki’s 
Ramayai^a but the same is represented in an abridged form and with a new 
significance. The author used and knew other Ramayanas. This conies out 
from 2.4. 77(76). There in a surprising manner, Sita says to Rama;— '"Many 
Brahmaoas have listened to many Ramayanas where and why is the reference 
that Rama went to the forest with Sita”. We do not know which Ramayanas were 

^ ( I ) With Ramavarman’s com. Lithograph in Ms. form, Bombay 1857, 
Ganapat Krishnaji’s Press, {2) with Ramavarma’s com. ed. by Harimohan Vidya- 
ratna and Kalikinkara Vidyaratna, Samvat 1928 ( 1870 A. D. ) New Sanskrit 
Press, (3) with Ramavarmas com. ed. by Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 
1884, Valmiki Press, ( 4 ) Bombay Nirnaya Sagar Press, Saka 1811 ( 1S89 A.D.), 
(5) with Ramavarma’s com. Bombay 1916, Sankara Press, ( 6 ) with 
Ramavarma’s com. ed. Gangavisriu Srikrsna Dasa, Laksmivenkate^vara Press, 
Saka 1848 (1926 A.D.), (7) with the com. of R. Narottama and Gopala 
Cakravarti, ed, by Nagendranatha Siddhantaratna ( Calcutta Sanskrit Series Nr. 
XI, 2 vols. ), Calcutta 1935 Metropolitan Publishing House. 
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accessible to the author. That there was a series of works in his time which 
de%hated^ from the composition of Valmiki is a certainty. Besides, it comes out 
from the observations of the Vaisriavite philosopher Madhva { 12th Cent. ) 
when he expressly emphasises that only the Mula Ramayana” of Valmiki is'^ 
authoritative^ . ^ 

The Adhyatma-Ramayana comprises about 450a verses mostly in Tristubh. 
It is divided into 63 chapters which are made from the seven books of Valmiki. 
Leaving aside the episodes of the great work the total contents of the same are 
treated in beautiful and easy understandable language. The Adhyatma-Rama- 
yana breaks through its religious character by the usual treatment of language' 
or similar philosophical observations, praise of Rama and others. 

According to Adhyatma-Ramayana the Earth oppressed by Ravana goes 
to Brahma in the form of a cow and this makes Visnu to incarnate himself as 
Rtoa ( according to Rarnayana 1.15 the gods go to Brahma). Adhyatma- 
Ramayaiia r.3 43 narrates all kinds of sports indulged in by the child Rama which 
reminds one of all that of Krsna in the Bhagavata-Purana. In the first instance, 
we shall turn to all the deviations from the Rarnayana and a few stories which 
are not given in the Rarnayana. In his previous birtli, Dasaratha was Ka^yapa 
Prajapati and Kausalya was the god-mother Aditi. In view of her true rever- 
ence Visnu fulfills jher request that in his next birth he will be the son, Lak§- 
mana, Bharata and Satrughna will be incarnations of Sesa, Visnu's shell and the 
discus ( Adhyatma. L4.16F. }. When Rama had killed the dreadful demoness 
Tadaka (Ra. 1 . 25 L Tataka ) she was transformed into a beautiful Yaksa-wife 
who ultimately went to heaven, since as a curse she had become unholy ( Adliya. 
L^.26 f. ). For violating the chastity of Abalya, indra was cursed to have 
thousand vulvas ( Aclhya. L5.26 (25) whereas according to Rama. L4S he lost 
the testicle and the gods replaced the testicle of a ram. The conquered Para^u- 
rama ( Rama, 1 . 75 ) demanded from Rama the grace that in all his future exist- 
ences he may always have fidelity towards Visnu-worshippers ( Aclh, L7.42 ( 35). 
Before Rama's proposed coronation there appeared Narada, gieeted him as the 
best of the creatures and told him that he should not allow liiniself to be coro- 
nated but should accept banishment since otherwise he cannot kill Ravaoa and 
thereby he can fulfill the duty towards the wmrid (Adhy. 2.1). Manthara, 
the hunch-backed servant of Kaikeyi (Rama. 2.7) according to Adhyatma 
{2.2.44 {40) and 9.63 {56) allows the Goddess Sarasvati to enter her person. 
Vamadeva, the sane preceptor of Dasaratha ( Rama. L7 ; 2.3) consols those 
grieved at the banishment of Rama by a long speech in which he explains that 

^ H. V. Glassenapp, Madhvas: Philosophic des Visnu-Giaubens " { Bonn- 
Leipzig 1923 ), p. 7. 
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Rama, Visnu, Sita may be his Yogamaya { Adhya. 2.5.9 ). Similar account is 
narrated by Vasistha to Bharata when he visited Rama during his period of 
banishment (Rama. 2.83), even Kaikeyi knew this (Adhya. 2.9,42 (39), 
55 ( 5 ^)^ Agastya was aware of this ( Rama. 3.12 f. ) as he praises Rama 
as the world soul { Adhya. 3.3.18). MMca forcibly advised Ravaiia to be in 
alliance with Rama ( Rama 3.31 ) and he propounded this so that ( Adhya. 
3.6:15) Rama who is Paramatman must be constantly thought by him and 
through words like Rajan, Ratna, Ratha etc. he would get the same fruit as they 
begin with R. A notew’orthy deviation from the ancient narrative occurs in 
Adhyatrna-Kaniayana 3.7. Here Rama informs his wife that Ravana would 
come to her in the form of a begging monk. She should therefore enter a hut 
and should only allow her shadow to fall out. She must remain in fire for a 
year. She is only a shadow —Sita when she sees the gazelle into which the 
demon MarJca has transformed himself ( Rama. 3.42 f. ) and who is kidnapped 
by Ravana ( Rama. 3.46 f. ). Ravana treats the Shadow»Sita as his own mother 
( Adhya. 3.7.65 ( 59 ). The Shadow-Sita later on jumps into the fire of the pyre 
and the real Sita comes out from this ( Adhya, 6.12.74 { 66 ), 13.19 f. ). 

Thus, this remarkable story of the Shadow-Sita which occurs in the 
Adhbutaramayana and in the work of Tulasidasa is apparently fabricated in 
order to allow the Sakti of Visnu to be captured by the.Raksasa. According to 
Adhyatma-Ramayana ( 5*2.I7( 13) Ravana sees in a dream that a small monkey 
comes to Lanka, goes to Sita and wins her bve whereby he vindicates that 
Rama has no longing for her. According to Adhyatma (5.3.19(16) Hanuman 
appears before Sita in the form of a sparrow and fights with Ravana(9o). After 
the death of Kumbhakarna (Rama, 6.67) who according to Adhyatma { R.6.7.57 
( 53 ) knew that Rama is Visnu, there is the appearance of Narada who glorifies 
Rama through a hymn (Adhyatma 6,8.34(29). According to Adhyatma 6.10 
Ravana offers a great Homa { sacrifice ) at the advice of Sukra, the teacher of 
demons, in order to receive invincible weapons. It was however destroyed by 
the monkeys. The higher significance of the thought of absolution in Adhyatma- 
Ramayana corresponds to that, according to which, a series of persons go to 
Heaven after death. Valmiki there says that they deserved absolution thus viz. 
Jatayu (Adhya. 3.8.55 ), Sabari { Adhya* 3.10.40(37), Valin's wife Tara [ ( who 
becomes a Jivanamukta } Adhy. 4 . 3 * 36 ( 35 )] Svayamprabha ( Adhya. 4.6.84 ) 
as well as Gaha ( Adhya, 6,16.15(13) in future ( Adhyatma. 6.16 15(13). It 
deserves to be noted, that ail the opponents conquered by Rama attain eternal 
bliss e.g. Viradha ( Adhya. 3.1.44 ), Marica ( Adhyatma* 3.7.20 ), Valin ( Adhya- 
tma 4.2.71), Ravana (Adhyatma 6.11.78), Thereby, it- is established, that 
even the greatest sinner thinks of god out of anger or fear attains him after 
death. 

Both 7,3,29{25f) and 4.i..£f have opposite stories df S,auatkumara> 
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advice to Ravaiia and about Havana's visit to SvetadvJpa (cf. H, Jacobi: “Das 
Ramayair?a'\ p. 207). The idea that a decisive opponent of god inspite of 
being set free from the Samsara goes in him or his celestial kingdom is borrow- 
ed from the Bhagavata Parana, where this conception occurs very often, 
{ cf. 7.1.22 ff ). According to Adhyatma 6.1611(13), Rama grants Hanuman 
a boon that he having revered him by taking his name will live as a Jivan* 
mukta till the end of Kalpa and will be in the Sayujya condition with him. After 
the pattern of the Puranas, oar test points to a two-foid treatment of the frame 
work. The whole is narrated by Suta who repeats only that much which Siva 
had told larvati. How he got this is explained in the first chapter. Once the 
holy Narada visited Brahma and asked him how the living beings in the present 
evil Kali age can attain the holy. Brahma answered that the same question is 
asked by Parvati to her husband and he has thereupon recited the Adhyatma 
Ramayana whose reading etc. like the Raniahrdaya '' ( 1. 1.44-52) and Rama- 
glta ( 7,5.1-62 ) contained in it give the highest bliss. 

When Rama visited Valmiki on the Citrakuta he told him ( Adhya. 2,6. 
64(61 ff. ) his life story. After that, Valmiki, although a Brahmin, who became a 
Kirata ; had many children from a Sudra wife and lived by hunting and robbery. 
When he wanted to plunder seven rsis in a forest, they said to him, as he was 
guilty of habitual crime on account of the necessity of maintaining his family 
that he should ask his wife and children if any one of them had a share in the sin 
committed by him. The sages promised to wait for him. Valmiki came back 
with the answer that his family members wanted to participate in the fruits of 
his robbery but denied to be guilty with him. This was a ground for Valmiki 
to have a complete change in his mentality. On the advice of the sages he sat 
down for concentration and meditated on the syllables mara " { reversal of 
Rama). As he sat for thousand Yogas an ant-hili was built round him. The 
sages appeared again. Like the Sun coming out from the mist he came out from 
the ant’hill The sages greeted as Valmiki as he was reborn from the ant-hill. 
Thus, from a sinner he became a very holy man. Suka, one of the counsellors 
of Havana, who is referred to in Ramayana 6.20-25 and 7.14 and 32 according 
to Adhya. 6.5.5 was formerly a brahmin forest recluse. When he sacrificed to 
gods the Raksasa Vajradanstra (referred to by Ramayana 6.8 and 53*54, in 
many verses called as Vajradanta) plays a hoax on him. Once when the holy 
Agastya visited him he had gone for bath. The demon took the form of 
Agastya and said to Suka that he was hungry and begged of fiesh-meal as he 
had since long not eaten a goat. When the sage sat down to take the meal 
the demon took the form of Suka's beautiful wife, served flesh to Agastya and 
disappeared. Agastya saw this and at once pronounced a curse. Wnen the 
innocent !§uka explained the position Agastya said that he cannot change the 
pronounced curse. In the future age^ Suka wpi be born as a rpemher qf 
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followers of Ravana and when Rama comes Havana will clarify to Rama the 
true name ( Adhya 6.440 ( 37 ff,). He. will again become a brahmin ascetic and 
then will be absolved. 

When Laksmana is pierced through by the lance of Ravana ( Rama. 6*100, 
Adhyatma 6.6,8) and when Hanuman wanted to cure him by medicinal plants, 
Havana goes at night to the house of the Raksasa Kalanemi and challenges 
him by disturbing him through maya that Hanumana comes to him with 
medicinal plants. Kalanemi would not do this but advised Ravana to hand 
over Sita and to meditate in the forest over the true nature of Rama. Since 
Havana would not listen to this and became angry Kalanemi decided to fly to 
the Himalayas He took the form of an ascetic and created through the 
magic power a hermitage. When Hanuman came there in search of the 
medicinal plants, he greeted him by reverence to iSiva. Hanuman asked for 
water. Kalanemi allowed the monkey to be led to the lake. He should drink 
water with his eyes closed. He should then come back to him to learn a 
mantra, which will show him the medicinal plants. When Hanuman plunged 
into the lake he was swallowed by a crocodile. But he was succesful in tearing 
open the mouth of the crocodile. The crocodile died. Then in tlie sky there 
appeared a celestial woman Dhamyamaii. She said on account of her sin upto 
now she stood under the effect of a curse. She was now released through his 
endeavour and she now goes to the world of Brahman. She explained to the 
monkey the illusion of Kalanemi. He then killed the Asura after a dreadful 
fight.*^ 

Thus, these are some of the most important deviations that are found in 
the Adhyatma-Ramayana, As is abundantly clear from the very title of the 
work, the work is full of vcdantic doctrines. Some of the most important 
teachings of the work are : The religious atmosphere. The Adhyatma is a sort 
of Vedanta work like the Pahcadasi but it has worked out an emotional Rama- 
bhakti which was proclaimed by Ramananda and other teachers of that time. 
From this stand-point even Jainism, Buddhism remain outside this sphere. 
Even the Nyaya-Vai^esika and other philosophical teachings of that period, 
even Islam which bad found good ground would be fully ignored like Christianity 
and Parsi Zorostrianism from the pure stand-point of Bhakti cult. The 
Adhyafrna-Ramayana propounds an orthodox stand-point that India is the only 
country, that Bharatabhumi is the Karma bhumi in which the works are 

^ If Lai Baijnath, Translation p. 197 and P. C. Bagchi, Introduction 
p.73 be accepted that the Adhyatma. VIL 3 which narrates the story about the 
birth of Valin and Sugriva does not occur in the Ramayana of Valmiki then this 
is an error. It occurs in the first song after VII 37 which is pushed aside a? 
unreal Cf. H. Jacobi Das Ramayana ” p . 206^ / 
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perfromed and where absolution is attainable. Rama is the Absolute and is 
treated here as the Personal God. Here there is discussion regarding the 
origin of the world. The Jivatma is also treated from the philosophical stand- 
point. Finally, like the Yogavasistha the Adhyatma-Ramayana distinguishes 
between the absolution that is attained when a person is alive and that whidi 
one attains after one’s death. The Adhyatma propounds that absolution can 
be attained even by Bhakti. It is of four types : Salokya, Saraipya, Sarsti 
and Sayujya. These are some of the philosophical stand-points that are work- 
ed out by the Adhyatma-Ramayana. 


THE CONCEPT OF SAMYAGDARMnA 1N JAINISM 

By 

Kamal Chand Sogani, Alwar 


The ultimate goal of the spiritual aspirant is the achievement of the perfect 
state of existence. The ideal is not something situated in a distant land but it 
consists in the realisation of the transcendental nature of one's own self. It is 
the self in its veritable, dignified, and ontological nature. We may pose a simple 
question : how can an innate nature of a thing be remote from it ? or how can 
the original qualities and modifications of a substance exist apart from the sub- 
stance even for a moment ? The answer is that the self has been in a defiled 
state of existence since beginningless past. Notwithstanding the ideal as the 
realization of one's own true self the effort for its revival and actualisation is 
not so attractive as may be expected. Rather the life of flesh is becoming easier 
than the life of the Spirit. It is overwhelmingly astonishing, but it is a fact and 
undeniably stares us in the face. This convincingly gives one to understand 
that there is an intermecliatory something w^hich compels one to cling to the 
creature comforts and earthly pleasures, and offers a great resistance to the re- 
alisation of the sublime end. Confronted with this recognition, we cannot deny 
that there exists a principle known as Avid} a (nescience), Mithyatva (perver- 
sity), Ajnana (ignorance ) commonly recognised by all the systems of Indian , 
philosophy, though with different interprelations due to their diverse metaphys- 
ical outlooks. Thus the Mithyatva acts as a barricade to the soul's true life. 

It is at the root of all evils, the seed of the tree of Sarhsara. It poisons all our 
activities so as to check the realisation of the Summiim Bonum of Life. More- 
over, it is responsible for the perversity of knowledge and condi^ct alike. The 
whole outlook, knowledge and conduct are vitiated by its operations. So long, 
as Mithyadar^ana is operative, all our efforts to witness the sun of self's glory 
are bound to fail. It is to be rooted out in the interest of rendering its unwhole- 
some functions null and void. In other words, Samyagdar^ana (spiritual con-, 
version ) is to be attained, which in turn will make knowledge and conduct right 
and conducive to the attainment of liberation. It is only after the acquisition of 
Samyaktva ( spiritual conversion ) that the soul attains the primary qualification 
for even marcliing towards emancipation from the wheel of misery. If Mithyatva 
is at the root of Sarhsara, Samyaktva is at the root of Moksa. It is the begin- . 
ning of the spiritual pilgrimage, and the foundation of the magnificent edifice of 
liberation. The Yasastiiaka tells us that it is the prime cause of salvation, just 
as the foundation is the mainstay of a palace, good luck that of beauty, life that 
of bodily enjoyment, royal power that of victory,: Culture that of nobility and 
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policy that of Government. ^ Rightness in knowledge and conduct is acquired 
through Samyagdar^ana. Thus it forms the root and backbone of what may be 
called religion in the sense of perpetual contemplation on the intrinsic nature 
of the transcendental Self. The'Uttaradhyayana envisages that right knowledge 
remains unattainable in the absence of right belief, and rightness of conduct 
is" out of question without right knowledge*® 

Rightness in Knowledge and Conduct is Possible After Attaining Right Belief oy 
Spiritual Conversion: 

A question is apt to be asked: how is rightness in knoweldge acquired 
through rightness in belief ? This may be replied by saying that although in 
common parlance knowledge precedes belief, yet genuinely speaking knowledge 
becomes the cause of spiritual unfoldment only after right belief is kindled and 
stirred up. Here the prefix rightness does not possess epistemological signi- 
ficance, but is indicative of spiritual value. Even though the possessor of right 
belief cognises rope as a snake which is no doubt epistemologically invalid, still 
his knowledge is announced to be right. On the contrary, the man destitute of 
right belief even though knows a thing as it is after dispelling doubt, perversity 
and indefiniteness, he does not deserve to be called spiritually a right knower. 
Hence epistemological ascertainment has little to do with the rightness of knowl* 
edge which originates from spiritual conversion { right bslief ). In other words, 
in the context of supermundane, experience, right knowledge presupposes right 
belief. Though they are related as cause and effect, yet they are born simultane- 
ously, just as light comes with the lamp. ® Simultaneous emergence cannot an- 
nul their distinctness. Again, right conduct is preceded by right belief and right 
knowledge. In their absence conduct even of the highest type will ever remain 
incapable of transcending morality, hence spiritualism will remain shrouded in 
mystery. The Darsana Pahuda tells us that the right belief engenders right 
knowledge by virtue of which the virtuous and vicious paths are cogitated, the 
possessor of right belief in turn blows away vices and adopts Siia and thereby 
he enjoys prosperity and emancipation.^ 

But the nature of this resplendent jewel illuminating knowledge and con* 
duct has been construed variously in Jaina scriptures. Its varied nature may 
be comprehended under the Ni^caya and Vyavahara points of view. So com- 
prehensive are these spiritual Nayas that they are capable of reconciling the ap- 
parently divergent nature of Samyagdarsana enunciated by the different Acaryas 
at different times in the history of Jaina thought. We shall now deal with the 
different views of Samyagdarsana. 

^ Yai & IC. P. 248. 

^ Uttart. g8/3o. 

^ Pui:u4 34. 

^ ^ tefSana. R|, 15* 16; Muia^.9D3, 904. 
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yarious Views of Samyagdar Sana : m'-m 

Kundakunda in tbe-Darsana Pahiida bharacterises the nature of Samyag- 
dar^ana as the possession of firm belief in the six kinds of Dravyas, the nine 
Padarthas, the five Astikayas, and the seven Tattvas. ^ Nemicandracarya pro- 
nounces the belief in the six Dravyas, the five Astikayas and the nine Padarthas 
as indicative of Samyagdar^ana. ^ The Mok^a Pahuda declares the belief in the 
non-violent Dharma, in the Deva bereft of the eighteen kinds of faults and in 
the sermons of the omniscient as constitutive of Samyagdar^ana. ^ Again the 
Niyamasara regards the belief in the perfect souls, scriptures and the six Dra- 
vyas as determining the nature of Samyagdarsana, * Besides, according to the 
Mulacara and the Uttaradhyayana, the belief in the nine Padarthas expresses the 
nature of Samyagdarsana. ^ Vasunaitdi in his Sravakacara describes the nature 
of right belief as the true and unshakable conviction in the perfect souls, the 
scriptures and the seven Tattyas. ^ Some great Acaryas like Umasvati, ^ Amrta- 
candracarya, ® and the author of the Dravya Saihgraha® unanimously depict 
Samyagdarsana as the beJief in the seven Tattvas. In view of Svamikartikeya, 
in addition to the belief in the nine Padarthas, acquired after ascertaining their 
nature through the epistemological medium of Prama^a and Naya, the person 
desiring to possess Sam^^agdar^ana must also give credence to the momentous 
principles of Anekantavada and Syadvada* The apparent diversity does not 
cease here, but finds expression in the words of an eminent Acarya, Samanta- 
bbadra who acquiesces in proclaiming the nature of Samyagdarsana as the belief 
in the Apta, the scriptures and the Guru after eschewing the three kinds of 
I lollies and the eight kinds of pride and after espousing the eight essentials 
^ of right belief. 

: Thus we have surveyed the nature of right belief as expounded by the 

Jaina Acaryas of eminence. They seem to have divergent views at the outset* 

I ^ Dar^ana. Pa. 19. 

^ Comma* Ji. 560. 

® Mo. Pa, go. 

^ Niyama. 5* 

f ® Mula. 203 ; Uttara. 28/14, 15. 

^ Vasu. Srava. 6. 

’ Tsu. I. 2. ■ ' _ ' \ 

® Puru*22.‘: 

® Dravya. 41.. ‘ , 

Karti. 311, 312. ' , ' 

Three follies : Pseudo Deva, Pseudo Guru and Pseudo Scriptures, 

Eight kinds of pride : Pride of ( i ) learning, ( 2 ) honour, { 3 ) family, 
(4) caste, (5) power, (6) opulence, {7) penance and (8) body. 

Ratna. J§rava. 4. 
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But we may point out here that all the afore-mentioned characteristics of 
Samyagdar^ana are justihabie from the Vyavahara point of view. 

Belief in the Seven Tattvas as the Central of All the Characteristics Mentioned: 

Notwithstanding the validity of all these features of Samyagdarsana from 
the Vyavahara point of view, the most salient and central of ail these is the 
belief in the seven Tattvas, This is due to the fact that unflinching conviction 
in these Tattvas evidently manifests the \vho|e process of the attainment of 
liberation, which may be understood even by the unsophisticated intellects, 
Jaina Acaryas are of opinion that belief in the Apia, the Guru and the scriptures 
etc. is valid if it engenders belief in the Tattvas. This implies that sometimes 
the belief in the Apta etc, does not produce belief in the Tattvas, hence so mudV 
weight and insistence has been laid on the belief in the Seven Tattvas. It may 
be pointed out here that belief should not be confounded with mere intellectual 
comprehension and clarity, though intellectual enlightenment may possibly, but ’ 
not necessarily, lead to the arousal of right belief ; it is a sort of mental attitude 
which brings about a kind of undeviating adhesion to spiritual truth. It is not 
dogmatic coherence but rational adherence. Traditionalism in the sense of 
irrationalism is to be denounced, but ratiocinative adherence is to be adopted 
and accepted. It may be considered that only those who are well equipped^ 
mentally are capable of attaining Samyagdarsana, but we may point out here* 
that the attainment of it has little to do with mental equipments* Nor has it 
any bearing upon the fact of being born as a Jaina. Spiritualism cannot 
monopolised. Whenever it extends, it will undoubtedly clasp within its ranged' 
the belief in the seven Tattvas irrespective of any acquaintance with their names. 
Their essence is significant, and not their names which may be different. The 
man possessing Samyagdarsana must recognise his self as his own as well as the 
causes of his misery, and the means of their elimination. He must recognise 
passions as his only foes; though he may not know their names, yet he must 
have the feeling that real happiness requires their extirpation. 

Samyagdarsana from the Transcendental View; 

If we are driven to earnest reflection and are allowed to evaluate things 
from the vantage-ground, even the belief in the seven Tattvas or the nine 
Padarthas misrepresents the nature of Samyagdarsana. The true nature of 
Samyagdarsana consists in having unflinching faith in the transcendental self. 
Of the seven Tattvas the self-shining and unevasive principle is the self,^ and 
consequently firm conviction in the pristine purity of the self constitutes what 
is called as Samyagdarsana. Kundakunda's Darsana Pahuda affirms the belief 
in the true self to be expressive of NIscaya ( real ) Samyagdarsana In contra- 
distinction to the belief in the Tattvas as Vyavahara.* Amrtacandra in the 

^ Samaya* Comm, Amrta. 13. > 

* Dar&na. Pa. 20. 
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commentary on the Samayasara installs Nikaya or iSuddhanaya to the status of 
Samyagdar^ana. ^ Ihis is due to the fact that Suddhanaya consists in recognise 
ing the self as unbound and untouched by Earmans and as devoid of the possi- 
bility of fusion of the accidental psychical states of attachment, aversion, and 
the like.^ It also regards the self as undifferentiated inspite of the psychic 
qualities of knowledge, perception, as perdurable and, lastly, as destitute of the 
distinctions caused by impure modifications of the four grades of existence, ^ 
Thus Samyagdarsana which amounts to spiritual conversion is to be equated 
with the belief in Suddhanaya. Hence the two are synonymous. This delinea- 
tion of Samyagdarsana must not imply the cancellation of the belief in the seven 
Tattvas, as may be considered, but they should be comprehended and believed 
from the Paramarthika point of view, which again points to the belief in the 
paramount principle of self. To sum up, the self must believe in its true nature 
which indicates that Samyagdarsana and the true seif are identical, the former 
being the inalienable characteristic of the latter. ^ Thus the Vyavahara Samyag- 
darsana is valid and successful if it gives rise to the Niscaya Samyagdarsana. ' 
Eight Components of Samyagdarsana From The Empirical Point of View : 

Let us now dwell upon the eight components of Samyagdarsana. They 
may also be called the organs of Samyagdarsana. Just as the different organs 
constitute the body, similarly these eight organs are the integral constituents of 
Samyagdarsana. The omission of even one of them will inevitably clip the 
wings of a man who longs to soar high in the realm of spiritualism with the ob- 
ject of quenching his thirst for undying, unabating and soul-enfapturirig happi- 
ness. Samantabhadra announces that the pain arising from venom cannot be 
eliminated by using an incomplete Mantra. Siniiiarly he says that Samyag- 
darsana with mutilated organs is incapable of undermining the disquietude per- 
meating the empirical existence.^ The eight organs^ of Samyagdar^aria are: 
{ r) Nihsankita, (2) Nihkanksita, (3) Nirvicikitsa, (4) Amudhadrsti, (5) Upa- 
^iibana, (6) Sthitikarana, (7) Vatsaiya and (8) Prabhavana. First, he who 
possesses the Nihsankita Anga does hot doubt the multiple nature of reality 
seeking expression from the omniscient Jina. ’ Besides, he adheres to the prin- 
ciple that kindness to all creatures is Dharma and injury to beings is Adharma. * 
The nature of this Anga must not point to the throttling of the inquisitive 

^ Samaya. Comm. Amfta. 12. • ■ 

^ Samaya. Comm. Amrta. 14. ' 

3 IbuL ‘ 

^ Puru. 22. ^ 

® Ratna* Srava. 21. , 

® Cmtra. Pa. 7. ; Uttara. 28/31. 

^ Puru. 23. 

® Karti. 414. ' 
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nature possessed by man. Doubt is not reprehensible if it aims at the decision 
of the nature of things. But if pushed contrariwise, it is suicidal. The initial 
scepticism may lead to final certitude. Where our crippled intellect cannot pane** 
tiatetbe nature of things, belief in them is the best guide, since the Tlrthankara 
cannot preach with prejudice. But where logic can stretch its wings one should 
pin one’s faith on a thing after following the course of rational thinking, so that 
dogmatism may not creep in. Because of the unshakable faith in the righteous 
path the possessor of this Anga, eschews the seven kinds ^ of fear^ which are 
ordinarily present in the perverted souls, ( i ) He is not frightened when the 
things imparting him physical and mental pleasures part company and when the 
sorrows and the agonies shake hand. ( 2 ) Nor is he perturbed by the fearful 
thought concerning the life hereafter. Besides, ( 3 to 7) he has ousted the fear 
of death, of discomfiture arising from disease, of his safety and lastly of losing 
his aflluence or self-restraint. Secondly, the Nihkanksita Anga implies that the 
true believer never hankers after the worldly opulence and empyreal pleasures, 
inasmuch as he is convinced of the fact that these earthly enjoyments are im* 
permanent, fraught with miseries, procreative of sin and evil and are caused by 
the filth of Karraan. ^ Also he does not cling to onesided views, Thirdly, the 
Anga known as Nirvicikitsa signifies that there should be no feeling of disgust 
at the various bodily conditions caused by disease, hunger, thirst, cold, heat etc., 
or at the sight of foul excretion. The body is impure by nature but is rendered 
venerable by the triple jewels of right belief, right knowledge and right conduct 
The Nirvicikitsa Anga, therefore, consists in declining the scornful attitude in 
such a dignified body even if it is diseased, unclean etc., and in having devotion 
for superempirical qualities.^ Fourthly, the Amudhadrsti Anga (non*stupidity) 
consists in steering clear of the causes of perversity and in dissociating oneself 
from the person pursuing wrong path. ® According to Svamikartikeya he who 
does not recognise Hiihsa as Dharma, being overwhelmed by fear, inferiority and 
greed for profit, is free from stupidty. ^ Also the Amudhadrsti Anga insists up- 
on the abandonment of pseudo-Guru, pseudo-Deva, pseudo-scriptures, pseudo- 
conduct and false common conceptions. ’ The fifth Anga has two names, { i ) 

Seven kinds of fear: 

( I ) LokaWiaya, ( 2 ) Paralokabhaya, { 3 ) Marafiabhaya, ( 4 ) Vedanabhaya, 
{ 5 ) Akasmikabhya, ( 6 ) Araksabhaya, and { 7 } Aguptibhaya. 

^ Mula. 53. ; Bhavanaviveka. 41, 43 to 51. 

® Ratna. Srava. 12. 

^ Puru. 24. 

^ Ratna. Srava. 13. 

Ibid. 14. . 
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Upavfhafla and ( 2 ) Upaguhana. He who develops in himself spiritoal qualities 
by virtue of contemplating upon pure thoughts is said to practise the Upavrhaija 
Anga. • And he who does not lay open his own merits and the demerits of 
other spiritual pilgrims, but who veils the shortcomings of the spiritual pilgrims, 
so as to save the commonly unpursuable spiritual path from blasphemy, is an- 
nounced to be practising the Upaguhana Anga. * Though the two by denomina- 
tions are different, the practising of one of them inevitably turns our mind to- 
wards the other ; i.e. the cultivation of spiritual qualities ipso facto disposes one 
to put a curtain over the defects of the spiritual initiates. Sixthly, oppressed 
by the overwhelming intensity of passions like anger, pride, greed and deceit 
etc. or by other seductive causes, one may be constrained to deviate from the 
path of righteousness. At such a juncture, to re-establish the aspirant in the 
path by reminding him of his innate glory and magnificence is called the Sthiti- 
karana Anga. ® In other words, to strengthen the conviction of those who are 
faltering in their loyalty to Dharma and also to save oneself from lapses— 'both 
these constitute the Sthitikarapa Anga. The seventh Anga' is Vatsalya which 
implies* deep affection for spiritual matters, for the integral principle of non- 
injury, and for those who are spiritual brethern. ® Or he who is devoted to the 
meritorious persons, follows them with great respect, and speaks nobly, is said 
to have possessed the Vatsalya Anga.® Lastly, the Prabhavana signifies the 
imperativeness of glorifying one’s own self with the ten Dharmas or the triple 
resplendent jewels. It also implies the dissemination of the religion propounded 
by the conqueror of passions through the medium of exceptional charity, 
austerity, devotion, profound learning and by employing other means best suited 
to time and place. ’ 

Characteristics accompanying the subsistence of Right Belief : ' 

In addition to these eight Angas constitutive of Samyagdariana, there are 
certain characteristics which accompany the subsistence of right belief in the 
being of self. First, there are four characteristics, namely, ( i ) manifestation 
of passions in mild forms, {2) turning away from the causes which enhance 
worldly career, '( 3 ) expression of the non-sceptical attitude towards the subst- 
ances and lastly ( 4 ) manifestation of universal compassion. These are respec- 
tively called ( I ) Prasama, { 2 ) Saihvega,- { 3 ) Astikya and ( 4 ) .AnukarapS. ® 

* Puru. 27. 

® Karti. 418. ' . ' 

5 Ratna Srava. 16; Puru. 28. 

® Karti. 419. 

® Puru. 29; Ratna. Srava. 17. ' 

® Karti. 420. 

’ Puru. 30 ; -Ratna Syava 18 ; Kafti. 42I1 4®*’ 

* Rajava, I. 2/30, ■ 
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Somadeva observes that just as the virility of a man, which cannot be perceiv- 
ed with the senses, can be ascertained from his relation with women, or the 
generation of children, or his fortitude in danger, or the execution of his designs, 
similarly, the existence of the jewel of right faith, although extremely subtle 
owing to its being the condition of the soul, may be inferred from the qualities 
of Pra^ama, Saihvega, Anukampa and Astikya. ^ Secondly, there are three 
other characteristics which are also possessed by the true believer, namely, 

(1) censuring of one’s own sins in one’s own mind, (2) divulging one’s own 
weakness of conduct before the Guru, (3) devotion to Arhantas. These are 
respectively called { i } Ninda, ( 2 ) Garha, and { 3 ) Bhakti, Thirdly, the true 
believer is exceedingly scrupulous in not allowing the filth of pride to maculate 
the self, thus striking out the eight kinds of pride namely, pride of ( i ) learning, 

( 2 ) honour, ( 3 ) family, ( 4 ) caste, ( 3 ) power, ( 6 ) opulence, ( y ) penance 
and (8 ) jof body, from his mind and demennour. ® 

Components of Saniyagdarsana from the Superempirkal perspectioe : 

Having explained the nature of Samyagdar^ana, its integral constituents 
and its accompanying characteristics from empirical point of view, we now 
proceed to expound their nature from the superempirical view point, excepting 
the superempirical nature of Samyagdar^ana which has already been dealt 
with. To begin with the constituent elements of right belief, first, the follower 
of the Niijsankita Anga frees himself from the inroads of doubt regarding the 
nature of transcendental self and expells the seven kinds of fear from the being - 
of his self.® He kindles the superempirical choice of fixing himself in the real 
self by belief. The wise man recognises his own self as the real universe which 
is enduring and so any other world other than this concerns him not. Hence 
he thinks that fears relating to this life and future life are childish and false. 
Besides, in view of the true self the distinctions expressed by the words 
‘ this life ’ are unfounded and artificial, as also the fear relating to them.® The 
recognition of self as transcending mundane pleasure and pain, as enduringly 
existent, as naturally possessing the affluence of Dar§ana and Jnana, as living 
with the real Prana of knowledge which is incapable of parting with it in its 
life-history, as not capable of giving place to other foreign qualities, dissipates 
the fear of pain, safety, losing one's belongings, death and of accident respect- 
ively.® Such is the adamantine belief that it does away with all obstacles, which 
hamper it. Secondly, he who evinces no yearnings for the fruits of Karman is 

1 ya§. & IC., P. 255. 

* Ratna. Srava. 25, 

® Samaya. 288. 

* Samaya. Comm. Amfta. 228, 

® Samaya. Comm. Ampta. 228. , 
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called the author of the Nihkahksita Ahga*^ Thirdly, the Nirvicikits^ Ahga 
implies the non-abhorrence of the natural qualities of things,® Fourthly, in 
following the Amudhadrsti Ahga, the self has developed a sort of insight which 
prevents it from identifying itself wdth the auspicious and inauspicious psy* 
chical states.^ Fifthly, the Upavjharia Ahga signifies the development of the 
spiritual power which ipso facto casts a veil over other pseudo-characteristics 
of one's own seif A Sixthly, the re-establishment of self in knowledge and 
conduct constitutes the Sthitikarana Ahga.® Seventhly, the deep affection for 
the three jewels or for the self is entitled Vatsalya.® Lastly, the Prabhavana 
Aoga fosters the self to manifest the eternal light in order to dispel the dark- 
ness of ignorance.'^ 

Charaotemiics Accompanying Samyagdarsana from the Super empirical perspective: 

As regard the characteristics from the superempirical viewpoint, we may 
say that on account of the seed of wisdom, the wise man acquires unswerving 
conviction in the true self. Consequently he denies all association with the 
auspicious and inauspicious activities. He does not consider himself to be their 
author and thus destroys the foundation of all ignorance. Not only this, but he 
also remains no longer their enjoyer. Whatever he does or enjoys, all is due to 
the irresistibility of the force of Karman and bis weakness, but internally he 
does not relish them because he has acquired the taste for something noble and 
excellent. 

SamyagiaHana as Forming the Spiritual Background of Jaina Ethics : 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature of Samyagdariana by fre- 
quently describing it to be the unflinching and sturdy belief in the Tattvas which 
eventually leads us to have the belief in the transcendental nature of self. This 
naturally creates an impression of its momenteousness in the domain of spiritual- 
ism. Without Samyagdar^ana conduct is incapable of surpassing the province 
of morality. An ascetic who bases his asceticism on the mere moral concepts 
cannot be said to be superior to a householder whose interior has been illumined 
with the light of Samyagdar§ana, inasmuch as the former is paving the way to 
the achievement of empyreal pleasures far away from the blissful state of exist- 
ence, while the latter's face is turned in the right direction, which will in due 
course yield whatever is worthy of his inherent nature. The auspicious Bhavas 

^ Samaya. 230, 

^ Ibid. 231. 

_ ^ Ibid. 232. 

A Samaya* and Comitii Arurta. 233. - 

^ Bid. 234. ^ , ■ ■ ' ■ 
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are contemplated by the spiritually converted persons as the temporary places 
of stay, when they find themselves incapable of staying at the pinnacle of truth 
and realization* These Bhavas serve as a halting place for them and not as a 
permanent dwelling. Thus such aspirants absolve themselves even fiom sub- 
conscious egoism in performing auspicious activities. On the contrary, those 
who are only morally converted regard the acquisition of auspicious mental 
states and performance of auspicious activities as an end in themselves, hence 
they are bound to endless mundance existence, which shall deprive them of the 
spiritual bliss, for all time before spiritual conversion. ^ Besides, their profound 
learning and the austere penances performed by them even for thousands of years 
or more are spiritually unfruitful in the absence of Samyagdar^ana Kunda- 
kunda undauntedly declares that the wise man even in enjoying the conscious 
and non-conscious objects by the senses simply sheds off the Karman, and thus 
avoids fresh bondage. This may at the outset appear paradoxical but it is justi- 
fiable, since he undertakes a detached view of things and performs certain actions 
due to the inefficiency of counteracting {he force of Karman. This is not the 
case with the ignorant man who adds fresh filth of Karman on account of his 
attachment to things. All this is to emphasize the importance of SamyagdarSana 
and not to encourage one's indulgence into the life of flesh. Thus we may say 
that the whole Jaina Acara whether of the householder or of the Muni is out 
and out sterile without having Samyagdar^ana as forming its background. In 
other words,, without the .assimilation of Samyagdar^ana which is nothing but 
the belief in the superempirical conscious principle, the entire Jaina Acara is a 
labour wholly lost. Thus it is grounded in spiritualism. We can scarce forbear 
mentioning that Jainism is not merely ethics and metaphysics but spiritualism 
too which is evidently manifest from the persistent emphasis laid by all the Jaina 
philosophers without any exception on the veritable achievement ofSamyag- 
dar^ana before any Acara subscribing to the attainment of emancipation is 
practised and pursued. Thus spiritualism pervades the entire Jaina Acara, 
hence the charge that the Jaina ethics is incapable of transcending morality and 
does not land us deep into the ordinarily unfathomable ocean of spiritualism 
gives way. 
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CALTROPS IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By 

Moreshwar G. Dikshit, Nagpur 

Caltrop is an iron object having many spiked branches. Whichever way 
it is made to He on the ground, one of its spikes always projects upwords. It 
is mainly used in warfare to maim and impede the progress of the cavalry or 
marching elephants. Considerable number of them thrown on the highway 
would injure their feet. 

A fine specimen of a caltrop, the first one to be found in archaeological 
excavations in India, was unearthed near the northern gateway flank of the 
early historical fort at Si^upalgarh * in Orissa. It is assigned to circa A.D. 200- 
350, While describing this object Shri. B. B. Lai has already drawn our at- 
tention to a passage from Kaulilya*s ArthaMstra * wherein obstacles' to impede 
the progress of the enemy by similar devices are alluded to. This work is dated 
about 4th century B.C. 

Subsequent to this, a pair of caltrops has been recovered from the excava- 
tions at Nasik, * These objects, only one of which is illustrated, are assigned tp 
Period IIA, dated between 300-200 B.C. and we thus get a striking corrobora- 
tion of the early use of this device as stated in Kautilya. 

Outside India, caltrops have been recovered from many Roman Military 
sites in the early centuries of the Christian era * and the idea seems to have 
been revived even in the First and the Second World Wars between 1914-18 
and 1939-45- 

The idea of the use of caltrops, though originating from the days of Kau- 
tilya seems to have been continued for quite a long time is indicated by the 
specimen at Si^upalgarh, at least as late as 350 A.D. That the same practice 
must have continued even for a longer period can now clearly be made from a 
passage in Kamandakfi’s NUisara-,^ a work generally attributed to about 

^ Ancieni India, No. 5, pp. 91 and 94. Fig. 10, 32. 

* Shamashasiri's Text ( Mysore, 1924 ). PP- 52*53* Translation (Banga- 

;;iii||| 29 |*:;:p, ; . ■ . • : 

* Sankalia and Deo, Bxcavalion$ at Nasik and Jorwe, p, 112, Fig. 52 ; 13 
and Plate XXVI. 8. 

* Ed. Pms, Saka 1826, p. 187. 
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While describing the ways of conquering the enemy, this text prescribes 
that the ground ( near the highways ) should be covered with thorned branches 
and by points of nails and having hidden these the surrounding area should be 
decorated in various ways. In the pointed nails mentioned here we have a 
clear reference to the use of the caltrop, which therefore seems to have been 
known in India at least till 500 A.D. The original passage from the mU-sara 
(XVII, 7) runs thus: ... 
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WAS mahArAi^a pratApa to blame for resisting akabara ? 

By 

Dasharatha.Sharma, Delhi 

Maharana Pratapa is sometimes blamed for not having helped the unifica- 
tion of India by recognising ■ Akabara's suzerainty,^ ^_But the scholars arguing 
like this should take into consideration the conditions under which the 
Rajapiitas were required to serve the Mughal Emperor, Were the conditions 
good enough to be accepted by a self-respecting people ? Or were the Rajaputas 
to surrender everything, specially their honour, before they could be the pillars 
of the edifice called the Mughal Empire and by some even the Mughal con- 
federation ? Till then the Rajaputasdiad played a brilliant role in the history 
of India. They had fought for its independence ; and every Rajaputa ruler to 
whichever clan he might have belonged regarded other clansmen as members of 
his own fraternity as it were and treated them with afi the consideration which 
are and should be the privilege of every self-respecting people. Did they have 
the same or a similar treatment at Akabara’s court ? 

We are prone to idealise Akabara's regin. With only the fulsome Akabara^ 
ndma and other Muslim histories as our guides, we give Akabara more than his 
due. We disbelieve Tod. But we should not, at least, have any reason to 
disbelieve the Dalapat Vilasa a Rajasthani historical chronicle which was 
written during the reign of Maharaja Rai Singh of Bikaner (1571-1611 A.D.) 
and is to be published shortly by the Sardui Rajasthan! Research Institute. 
It is an account of an eye witness. We find from it that Rai Singh's cousins 
were given in marriage to Akabara, and Rai Singh served Akabara loyally at 
Jodhapur, Sirohi, Nagora, various sites in Gujarata and Siwana. As far as 
the material side was concerned, these services, whether of the Bikanera house 
or others, did not remain unrecognised and unrewarded. But one ought to 
look to other things also, things which do matter in a rational being's life but 
refuse to be measured in a material scale. 

When Akabara began his qamargha hunt in the Bhera-Rohtas-Girjhaka 
area, many of the Rajaputa Chiefs accompanying the emperor were encamped 
on the bank of the river Jhelum. On Akabara's reaching there the Rajaputas 
hastened to put 00 their clothes and pay respect to him. One Danji, however, 
was a bit late, Akabara whipped him himself, A young Rajaputa prince, 

^ See Dr. R. S. Tripathi's The rise and fall of ihe Mughal Empire (Refer- 
red to by Dr. A. L, Srivastava, Summaries of Papers submitted to the lEC, 
Aligarh, ig 6 o,^. 33 ). 
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named Prithidipa, had been allowed to play on by his maternal unde. Though 
surrounded by Rajaputas, for whose sentiments he should have cared. Akabara 
ordered the poor uncle to be whipped, and the self-respecting Rajaputa, unable 
to bear the insult, and expecting neither sympathy nor backing from anyone 
stabbed himself thrice with his own dagger, thereby infuriating the emperor 
even further and making him pass an order for having the Rajaputa trampled 
to death by an elephant. The Rajaputa chiefs looked on helplessly, not even 
one raising his voice in protest against Akabara’s inhuman orders. 

When Prince Dalpata Singh of Bikaner and some of his companions saw 
Akabara after cremating the Rajaputas body, they found him shouting. “ Let 
the Hindus consume cows and the Muslims pigs. ” He took off his turban and 
had his locks cut off. The Rajaputas also took off their turbans (and probably 
followed his example ). Akabara’s shouting continued, " These Rathods have 
royal blood in their veins. But the Sekhawats are mere Jats. ” Normally no 
Rajaputa tolerates such insults. But these wonderful Rajaputas of Akabara’s 
court, instead of reacting suitably to the occasion, retired sheepishly to their 
tents, and putting on their bodies the signs of iankha and chakra prepared them- 
selves for death ( an ignoble one of course, because it was for no noble cause and 
nothing better than the suicide of a hapless victim of destiny ). If Akabara 
did not ultimately have them put to death, it was not on account of Rajaputa 
valour or martial spirit, but because he could when he desired, put a curb on 
his own caprices. 

Stories of the way Akabara treated Rajaputas must have reached Maha- 
rapa Pratapa and made him realise the utter ignominy of submitting to Akabara, 
even in the interests of a so-called confederation. A man does not live by bread 
alone, though the Maharana realised the importance of bread too, if we are to 
believe some of the stories of his wanderings and sufferings in the hills and 
jungles of Mewara; and Indians may feel deservedly proud of the fact that 
Rajasthan had till then a few proud spirits which put freedom and self-respect 
above the tinsel of material rewards. Rajaputa chivalry lived on after 1556 
A.D. not in the persons of rich Rajaputa grandees of the Mughal court, like the 
Maharajas Man Singh and Rai Singh, but the brave fighters like Maharapa 
Pratapa and others who inspired by his example yearned to live only in an 
atmosphere of full freedom, political as well cultural. 
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A NOTE ON THE AGE OF GOP TEMPLE 

By 

K. V. SoUNBAEA Rajan/ B aroda ; 

; ■ The temple at Gop near Jam-Jodhpnr in Saurashtra is decidedly the oldest 
.extant' arcliitectiiral examp.ie in the .region.' .It is not only arcliitecturaily unique 
,'as.a landin..ark, but also. A¥as, the .originator, ot a, style which came to be adapted 
from it and evolved with added adventious elements into the later temples of 
Saurashtra of the pre^mediaeval period, culminating in the Trinetreslivar leniple 
at Tarnetar, whereafter the mainland impulses acted on it to develop into the 
proto-Soianki type as found at Munibava temple near Than. 

The Gop temple is undoubtedly a clear arche-type, the variants of which 
are found at Visavada, Pachtar, Pindara, Bilesvara, etc. and was one of the three 
arche-types, largely coeval though not closely contemporary, which flourished 
in Saurashtra in pre-mediaeval times, the other two being represented by the 
Varaha temple at Kadvar and the temples at Sutrapada, Kinnerkheda, etc. It 
is quite obvious that, for the period in which it sprang up, Gop temple repre- 
sented an amalgam of impulses as yet unspelt in that region and was clearly a 
bold, brave effort to blaze out an individualistic trail for the regional temple 
style. It is equally apparent that the regional artisans were adepts in stone 
cuttiiig—tbe local stone being a soft and easily workable sandstone, — though 
they were lacking in traditional inheritance of architectural formal concepts or 
sculptural devices and symbolism. The immediate precedents and inspirations 
by which they could have been sustained were the rock-cut, mainly Buddhist, 
architecture under the Ksatrapa aegis ^ in the region, combined with the brick 
and wood architectural forms — also largely for Buddhist clergy “-much of which 
latter bad been lost to us now due to their comparatively perishable character. 

The date of Gop temple has been reckoned by some scholars® as being 
Justifiably of the mid 6th Cent. A. D. This Is conditioned by a process of 
reasoning the salient points of which may be stated as follows : — 

The Maitrakas, who broke from the imperial Yoke of the Guptas, would 
have started the style of Gop* 

The idiom of mouldings and featureless main body of the temple used at 

^ As in the Buddhist Caves at Uparkot, Junagadh. 

^ Shah U. P. — Sculptures from Samlaji and Roda, Bulletin of the Baroda 
Museum and Picture Gallery, p. 130 ( 80); also see Dhaky M. A.— The Chrono- 
logy of the Solanki Temples of Gujarat — Journal of Madhya Pradesh Itihasa 
Parishad No, 3, 1961, p. 3* 
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Gop is a common factor for many early temples in Saurashtra and is not to be 
seen elsewhere* 

By the end of the 8th Cent. A. D., the Maitrakas had been rudely upset 
by the Arab invasions and the empire had all but broken up in this period of 
dislocation. The multitude of the early temples evolving from the Gop style 
and other allied types would have taken an admissible couple of centuries. 

The above approach is seemingly persuasive. However, architectural 
development and devolution in a hinterland like Saurashtra being what it is, we 
are tempted to postulate a date later to the one assigned abovct approximately 
by a century or less, to Gop temple and would thus place it in the ist half of 
the yth Cent. A. D. This had been briefly indicated, inter-aiia, by the writer 
already elsewhere.^ In the assessment of the later date for Gop, as suggested 
by the writer, the significant aspects that have been considered may be briefly 
enumerated. 

In the middle of the 6th Cent. A. D. even in the prosperous and intensely 
art-conscious centres of the Indian mainland, temple styles in structural stone 
architecture were v^erily in their formative stages. The temple at Deogarh, the 
temples at Bhumara, Nachna, in Central India, the temples of Ladkhan and 
Kontigudi at Aiholi in the Deccan Chalukyan region, and the so-called Brahma 
temple at Mandore in the Pratihara zone of Marwar were the finite expressions 
of these incipient architectural modes upto C. 600-750 A.D., all of which used 
large blocks of stone, simplified though emphatic mouldings of the plinth and 
cornices, and an essentially sculptural richness to balance off the architectural 
plainness. The Ksatrapa period did not certainly produce or even seek to ex- 
periment on any stone structural shrine for Buddhist ritual, much less for Brah- 
manical gods. The references that we do get even of the early Gupta period of 
the Governorship of Saurashtra from Girnar only indicate that brick temples — 
as the one said to have been constructed by Cakrapalita for Vi^nu as Cakrabliyt 
—would have been in vogue, and certainly they could not have had any finite 
architectural garb* The very nature of the coup-de-etat by the Senapati 
Bhatarka to proclaim his local independence, if not sovereignty did not exactly 
provide the ideal circumstances in which any fillip could have been afforded to 
fundamental, creative architectural assayings. Even if initiated on the extant 
Gupta model, they would not have produced the forms depicted by the Gop 
temple. Indeed, it is apparent that the early Maitrakas were keen on appeasing 
the people, particularly the Brahmin caste who apparently held great influence 
in the time of Gupta Governorship — as* indicated by the clear majority of the 
upwards of the eighty copper plate grants and endowments to Brahmanas in 

^ Soundara Raj an K. V.— Architectural affiliations of Early Saurashtra 
temples— Indian Historical Quarterly. Vot; XXXVII, March' 1961, No#, x,, ,p# J# 
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different villages by Maitraka kings, out of proportion to their regional royal 
status and immediate programs. Numerically, the copper plates compared fav- 
ourably with those of even the Guptas, and thus the impression created is that 
the Maitrakas were distributing largess and conferrin patronage on the brahmins, 
apparently with the purpose of getting due recognition of their baskcally upstart 
character and military might. Even of these, a sizeable number of these grants 
of villages and lands pertain to Mastaka-Vapra — Aharani^ sub-division in which 
Valablii the Capital was situated. Only from the end of the 6th Cent, onwards, 
we have more diversified grants on the eastern side of Main river in mainland 
Gujarat. No doubt the Maitrakas were Sivaite devotees to start with and had 
the CDuchant bull as their royal emblem, and laler because a considerable power 
in Western India with their influence and boundaries constantly overlapping on 
the Malvva region claimed by the Imperial pratiharas of Kannauj. The fact re- 
mains, however, that they were keen on owing their fealty to the Imperial Guptas 
whom Dharasena I ( 500-579 .DA. ) calls ‘ paramaswami on the one hand, for 
some time for sheer powder balance, and to Harsavardhana of Kannauj later at 
the time of Dhruvasena Baladitya from 628-36 A,D. Baiaditya even had mar- 
ital alliance with Harsa, by marrying his daughter, and at that stage, in the 
late 6th Cent.— early 7th Cent. A.D, Maitraka patronised actively Buddhist 
religion, as shown by the reference to numerous Viharas at Valabhi in the time 
of Siladitya Dharmaditya, although even earlier Dhruvasena I (519-48 A.D.) 
granted a village to a monastery founded by his sister's daughter Dudda ; and 
his nephew Guhasena ( 553-569 A.D. ) gave four villages to the same monastery 
and mentions eighteen schools of Hinayana sects flourishing in the Viharas at 
Valabhi. It is important to note that only from Dharasena IV (643-650 A.D.) 
Maitrakas appear to have become sovereign, on their own account, and that of 
all their grants, only one could be specifically stated as a grant to a Siva temple, 
which was in the time of King Siladitya-I Dharmaditya and refers to the dona- 
tion of land to Mahadeva shrine erected by one Harinatha and situated in Bala- 
varmanaka-Vatapadra in 609 A.D. ® It is also to be seen that specific donation 
to Buddhist Viharas were about 20% of the total number of land grants and 
these were mostly located inside Saurashtra proper especially at or around Vala- 

^ By which apparently Valabhi area was itself known to the early class!- 
cal geographers of the west, as signified by the term Astacapra in the Periplus 
for the coastal zone after Barake and before Barygaza; although Astacapra 
latterly taken to mean only the present village Hathab, which is less distinctive 
as an ancient site than Valabhi — the modern village of Vala, 

^ The fact that in the same year, we hear of another grant to some 
brahmins who had migrated to Valabhi from Dasapura and settled there shows, 
that Dasapura { Mandasor which was first in Gupta-Pratihara hands ) always had 
'tasy liaison with Valabhi. ' " 
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bhi. ^ Tims a balance was sought to be achieved by massive royal patronage 
to Buddhists and selective and discretionary donations to Brahmanas in the 
Maitraka realm. 

The rather a typical style of Gop temple which is a combination of a 
quadrantal sikhara mouldings embellished by prominent mlmidsas or ndsikas on 
the four sides and by a plain vertical cella structure wherein the rafter-holes of 
wood architecture have been ossified as a structural feature^ and where the whole 
unit was raised upon a high platform, carefully and elaborately embellished by 
heavy mouldings, panel work dealing with Bhutaganas and niches for sculptured 
figures, and provision for circumambulation, would show that it w^as not the 
sudden outcome of local impulse, but rather the deliberate assemblage of all 
knowm architectural features of the period as received in Sauraslitra, in a compo- 
site form by the local Maitraka craftsmen* Except for quadrantal mouldings of 
the sikhara tiers, there is nothing that could be termed as original in it. The 
quadrantal shape of the roof may be taken to have been derived perhaps from 
slopy roofed houses in contemporary villages of Maitraka kingdom. On the 
other hand, as the temple style took route further, it slowly transformed into a 
variant of the northern mode of Sikhara except for the emphasis of the 
quadrantal mouldings and slabs, whether on the Vimana, or the hikandsa or on 
the front mandapa. Thus, architecturally, it saw the impacts of contemporary 
forms in the mainland areas in Gupta-Pratihara-Calukya regions and subverted 
it in a local melange of structures wherein the slopy roof or mouldings of the 
' phansana ’ type as described by Dhaky,’ found a favoured stone-cutters device. 
This was just a variant of the roll-moulding and had no fundamental significance. 

That it could not be much earlier than the early mid-yth Cent, A.D. appears 
to be further supported by the fact that a single line record { presumably a label) 
found in one of the large slabs lying now in the cella chamber at Gop temple and 
which originally formed one of the door jambs of the shrine is in SiddJmmdtfM 
script which, particularly in its evolved tripartite form of ' ya, * is datable to the 
early mid-yth Cent. A.D, especially in Western India. The record under refer- 
ence contains only about 6 or y letters and would tentatively be readable as 

« Although undoubtedly Valabhi, the capital, was a seat of learning to 
which Brahmins also went from far of places, it w^as clearly a prime seat of 
Buddhist learning on a par with Nalanda and we may rely on 1-Tsing's when he 
states that instructed by their teachers and instructing others the students 
pass two or three years, generally in the Nalanda Monastery in Central India or 
in the Courts of Valabhi ( Vala) in Western India. 

^ Dhaky, M.A*, op^ cit* 

® This is apparently a proper name, possibly a prince* It seems to have 
a Praliritic flavour. .. " ' , : ■ ■ ' 
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Ras ( ? ) da ya ( m ) ghaya bhra ( ? ) Sri . . . and is analogus to the inscription of 
the time of the Dungarpur plates (654 A.D.) of Bhavihuta® and the record of 
Maharaja Padda from Kalyanpur. ^® 

In an indirect manner, this approximate date for Gop temple is again 
supported by the copper-plate grants of, the Senapati of Maitraka Maharaja 
Sinihaditya, by name Varahadasa I of the Garulaka clan, who is said to have 
defeated a ruler of Dwaraka which was at that time { c. 60a A.D. ) the capitar 
of the west coast of Saurashtra. If this is to be depended upon, we may take 
that the monuments at Pindara, the earliest one of which is largely of the 
same class as Gop, though in a much more evolved form and rather more 
similar to Bilesvara or Visavada, could not have been constructed much earlier 
than C. 600 A.D. and possibly some time after that, and hence the first half 
of the 7th Cent. A.D. for the inception of the mileau comprising Gop, Visavada, 
Pachtar, Bilesvar, Pindara, etc. would seem to be legitimate. 

The age of Gop temple can also be fixed by working backwards from the 
latest manifestation of the Maitrakas idioms in Saurashtra, as at Than, The 
Than Jain temple is most likely to be datable to the end of the 8th Cent, A.D. 
If this be so, we may have about hundred years wherein, the Gop Visavada 
style, the Kadvar form and the Sutrapada form would have reached some 
maturity. As we know, the Kadvar form did not find further evolution and 
thus was essentially an experimentation after the Calukyan type of Aiholi- 
Ladkhan temple. It could not be, besides, earlier than the mid-yth Cent. A.D. 
The Sutrapada style which itself had the close circumambulatory around cella 
preserved, found variations at Visavada, Kimierkheda, etc. and later-evolved 
into one of the Pindara temples { which has a full front porch and Trinity in 
Yajna sculpture on the lintel of the Celia), which in all probability was a 
precursor to a regular two-unit temple as at Tarnetar, although its distance 
from the prime-focie of mainland impulses precluded its developing into greater 
charm. However, this Pindara temple is certainly not datable to earlier than 
early mid-9th Cent. A.D. and hence was a definitive stage in the ' phansana ’ 
roof typed sabhamandapa. Between this and Gop we may have to place the 
developments as noted at Visavada, Pachtar, Bilesvar, ete. all of which, it 
could be confidently asserted, represented a conservative trend in temple evolu- 
tion, a desire to hang on to a form which could not compete either in its grace 
or its proportions to the Miani Siva temples ( at the entrance to the village ) or 
the Roda shrines. The lingering character of the temple shape and the mono- 
tonously repetitive nature of the roof of the above shrine groups would show 
that that style spread itself in different parts of Western Saurashtra rather 
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sluggishly, and required strong mainland impulses to shake them from their 
torpor and induce them to efforts like the Trinetesvar temple, Tarnetar. Hence 
there is nothing unreasonable in their being assigned a time span of 150 years 
as between C, 625 A.D, to the end of the 8th Century A.D. Thus the chrono- 
logical scheme may be etched out tentatively as follows 

Gop Temple* — early 7th Cent, A.D* 

Pachter, Bilesvar, Pindara { Gop type)— Mid 7th Cent. A.D. to early— 
8th Cent. A.D, 

Visavada ( Gop type ) — late 7th Cent. A,D. 

Kadvar Temple — mid-7th Cent. A.D. 

Sutrapada— last quarter of the 7th Cent. A.D. 

Visavada ( Sutrapada type )— early of 8th Cent. A.D. 

Kinnerkheda { Sutrapada type )— early of 8th Cent, or even a little later. 

Pindara — ^fuil unit with quad ran tal roof slabs— mid of 9th Cent. A.D. 

Than Temple { small ) — C. 800 A.D. 

It should be noted that the finish of the iikharas, Roda (end of 8th Cent. 
A.D. ), Wadhwan ( C. 900 A.D. ), Tarnetar { c. 925 A.D. ), is nowhere found in 
the Saurashtra shrines of the typical Maitraka complex, inspite of the intrusion 
of these developed nagara iikharas, as deep and far as Miani ( late 8th century 
A.D. ), and thus the Maitraka sikharas in the heart of Saurashtra homeland re- 
mained throughout, coarse, empirical and circumscribed in the formal evolution 
which was an index of the stubborn individuality of the Maitrakas politically 
and their lack of tradition, alike in lineage as in art-patronage. At the same 
time, wherever the Maitraka or later craftsmen had direct impact with or-access 
to prevalent ' Nagara ' modes in the vicinity, and this largely happened in the 
areas adjacent to Mahi-Sabarraati valleys as also north Gujarat proper rather 
than at interior Saurashtra, they had evolved, by resultant fusion, a more 
satisfying formal unit, as at Roda. Wadhwan, Tarnetar and Than group which 
are relatively later. 

As we know, the final overthrow of the Gupta hegemony in the north took 
place between 550-570 A.D. and saw Kanavarman on the imperial throne of 
the new capital of Madhyadesha at Kannauja. The Valabhi kings also reacted 
to this historic process and since the time of Gubasena onwards, drop all refer- 
ences to Gupta overlordship in their inscription* Further, we have also to note 
that from the time of Siiaditya (ascension 606 A.D.), the whole conventional 
genealogy of the Maitrakas undergoes a transformation wherein only Guhasena, 
as descended from Bhatarka, is the first-mentioned king. This would simply 
that in the early part of the 7th Cent. A.D., the Maitrakas— for the first time- 
shed all their upstart- complex and gained sufficient confidence as to lay down 
their genealogy tree on a firm, impressive footing. Adding to this, in the fifth 
decade of the 7th Cent. A.D., Dharasena IV proclaimed as Cakravarll May 
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we not assume that it is this era, rather than any of the earlier phases of the 
Maitraka rule, that should signify an all-round consolidation of the gains of rule 
in their kingdom and the sprouting of a regional architectural mileau ? 

Further, if we aie to accept Majumdar's persuasive suggestion, the end of 
the Valabhi kingdom was caused by Pratihara kings and not by Arab attacked 
solely, and feudatory Capa or Calukyan families started ruling the erstwhile 
kingdom of Valabhi. This would fit in well with the further purposeful trends 
that we see in architectural evolution, after the end of the Maitraka rule in 
Saurashtra and north Gujarat, wherein the typical architectural devices of the 
Maitrakas, namely, quadrantai mouldings whether in the sukandsas, on sabhd- 
mandapa roofs or the karnaiilakas, in developed forms, were integrated with the 
evolving J^'Idgara temple style of the Gupta-Pratihara-Capa-Calukya amalgam, 
giving rise to temples like the full-unit found at pindara, Haricandrani-Cori at 
Samlaji, Ranak-Devi temple at Wadhwan, etc., leading to the Trinetresi’^ara 
temple at Tarnetar. In all these the use of the Maitraka devices and manner- 
ism in a matrix which is basically extra-Maitraka geographically and culturally, 
though intrusive in Saurashtra, would clearly proclaim the place that has been 
earned for the individualistic idioms of the Maitraka craftsmen in the architec'- 
tural heritage of the region. 

Thus, we seem to be led, by all circumstantial, formal and evolutionary 
evidence to take the inception of the Maitraka temple coiistructions—and with 
it inextricably the creation of the Gop temple — to the early mid-yth Cent, A.D. 
at the very apogee of Maitraka power. 


It would be highly educative also to scrutinise in this connection two 
instances of the so called Gop type of sikhara both in diminutive size as well as 
in quite a large size, at Osian in a set of two small temples close to the road 
side at the entrance to the village* and on the sabhama^dapa roof of the large 
Jain temple in the village containing Vatsaraja's inscription respectively { See 
PL I ). These temples have such genetic correspondence with the prototypes of 
the Gop type of iikkara that if the date of the latter which is of an earlier shape 
is taken as the norm was known in Osia at least by the second half of the 8th 
Cent,. A.D* , Its distance from the heart of The’ Maitraka kingdom in Saurashtra, 
as well as its age could be convincingly tallied only by assuming that it was a 
persuation of cultural traits from Gop to Osia, and by allotting not more than 
i-a century to this process., 
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Cotton Kalamkari curtain, hand painted in dye colours depicting the delicate 
foliage and creeper designs in blue and green colours. Like the Deccani 
paintings the designs are drawn with great accuracy and sharpness of line 
with medallion design in the centre. 

Late 17th century A.D. Provenance probably Palakoliu 

( Collection of the Salar Jung Museum ) 

By courtesy of the Salar Jung Museum. 


Fig. 2 

Cotton Kaiamkari curtain : Hand painted in dye colours representing 
foliage designs in madder red, green and blue colours with 
medallion design in the centre. 

17th century A.D. 

Provenance probably Palakoliu East Godavari District, A.P. 

( Collection of the Salar Jung Museum ) 

By courtesy of the Salar Jnng Museum. 
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KALAMKAR] ART OF ANDHRA PRADESH 
By 

G. G. Krishniah, Hyderabad 

Andhra Pradesh played a predominent role in the prodaction of beautiful 
textiles in varied designs and techniques which attracted the attention of the 
World art lovers. Masulipatam was one of the remarkable and magnificent 
commercial centres exporting beautiful prints named as Masulipatam prints 
to the foreign countries such as Persia/ Turkey etc. These prints had been 
manufactured at various places of Andhra Pradesh. The important centres of 
them were Masulipatam in Krishna district, Palakoilu ( Fig. i & 2) in Godavari 
district, Kalahasti, Madanapalli and Tirupati in Chittoor district, Tummalama- 
dugu and Caddapah in Caddapah district, Kakinada in East Godavari district 
etc. In some of these centres the exquisite craftsmanship is still being continued 
but in a decadent form and efforts have been recently made to revive the craft 
through Plandicrafts Board of Andhra Pradesh, 

" Even though various schools of art have been intensively studied from 
the last few years, the folk art in the state specially Kaiamkari art of Andhra 
Pradesh has not been received due attention of the art students and art 
historians. The murals and frescos of Vijayanagara period are discovered at 
Hampi, Lepakshi etc. and the art of the later Vijayanagara period is still 
shrowded in darkness. Until and unless a thorough study and research has 
been made on Kaiamkari temple hangings of Andhra Pradesh and late Deccani 
paintings a continuous sequence of Artistic achievements of Andhra Pradesh 
can not be reconstructed. I shall discuss in the following the technique and 
importance of Kaiamkari prints in the history of art. As far as we know, 
Palakcliu, Kakidana and Masulipatam were the earliest centres which were 
fiourisbing at the time of Baharnani and Vijayanagara kingdoms. Probably, it 
latter extended to the other centres. The most important were Kalahasti, 
Madanapalli and the products of these places show much influence of Tamilnad. 

The textiles of Andhra Pradesh reflect the aesthetic tastes, aspirations and 
likings of the people of the land whose customs, manner and dress were in- 
fluenced by the various immigrants who came from the different parts of the 
world. Whenever a new movement of culture took place in Central Asia, 
Northern India was invaded and its repurcussions were felt in South India. 
Especially Andhra Pradesh was an amalgam of various traits which were 
harmoniously assimilated. The textile designs, mode of dressing and techniques 
reflect such manifold impacts which were ttansmitted from one generation to 
another^ Even though for soiree time tbw was a refusal to permit outside in- 
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floences but in the long run miconsciously or consciously they were assimilated. 
The individuality of the region was: represented through their patterns and 
forms, motifs of rare eligaiice and sophistication originated with startling clarity 
directly from the v/eaving and printing techniques. 

Temples acted as the best sources of inspiration Tor the creatioiT^of'^n 
designs, new techniques which were.' highly representative of the aesthetic 
tastes and beliefs of the people of the age. Large number of craft schools of 
weaving came into existaiice around the temple complex, like some metal 
workers who were producing the deities in metal, the weavers were expressing 
their ingenious workmanship through the medium oi coitom The wall and 
roof spaces were covered with the textile panels hung over representing vividly 
the epic subjects such as Ramayatm,- Mahabharata, Bhagavata etc., depending 
upon the nature of the deity .being worshipped in order to arise the concentra- 
tion of the devotee and educate them in the religious matters, depicting the 
benevmlent or destructive qualities of the Gods. The talents of Andhra artists 
W'ere well represented in the temple cloths which were manufactured at Pala- 
kollu, Kalaliasti ( Fig, 3) etc. The'se^ temple cloths might be the later develop- 
ments of the fresco and mural tradition. After the down fall of the Vijayanagar 
empire, we do not come across the mural and fresco paintings in Andhra Pradesh. 
Afterwards the Deccani painting showed a considerable influence of Vijaya- 
nagara school of art. The still existing lacuna had been filled up by the weaver 
who also must be an artist by supplying number of temple cloth panels to the 
temples to hang them upon the walls instead of painting directly on the walls. 
It may be said that the Kalamkari art of Andhra Pradesh may be the decadent 
art style that w^as handed over from one generation to atiother from the Vijaya- 
nagara period. They were not only hung in the inner shrines of the temples 
but also utilised in the festivals to decorate the wooden cars or Rathas in w*hich 
the Utsavadevatas w’^ere carried in processions. 

These kalamkaris had been done in resist-dyeing process. Many of the 
high class kalamkari temple hangings of Andhra Pradesh, had been hand painted 
with a brush and, however, block painting also existant. The painting was done 
with a brush which was composed of a series of light soft steel wires fastened 
brush-like at the extremity of a pencil., Bees-w’ax was heated in a vessel and 
when melted to the required extent it becomes the ink that was used with the 
kalama. The outlines of the designs on cloth would be done in pencil or chalk 
and the details were drawn with kalama dipped in hot wax. The fabric having 
been previously mordanted and in some cases dyed a pale pink colour seems to 
possess a special absorptive power oyer the hot wax ; at all events it penetrates 
or was drawn through hand through the textile. The wax goes away when 
washed with hot water, leaving a light coloured drawing which gives the complete 
outlines of the designs. Then the desired portions which were not to be coloured 
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wete coated with ordinary bees-wax melted to certain extent the remainder 
dyed in red, thus leaving certain patches in white. The wax was removed and 
the red parts next coated all over with wax and once more the specks to be kept 
white were also spotted in wax. The fabric was again painted or dyed in another 
stronger colour with repetition of the above process till all the desired colours at 
desired places were painted. Generali}/, beginning would be made with lightest 
colours. By repeatedly applying wax removing wax and colouring, the process 
was repeated one or more times according to the design and variety of colours. 
For the important Kalamkaris such as temple hangings, most of the work had 
been done ^vith brush from the process of applying wax till the colouring of the 
figures. The floral, creeper designed borders might be done in block printing. 
Bfasulipatam Chintzs might be printed with blocks. 

There were textiles which were specially made for the Indians for the day 
to day usage and some for the religious purposes. There were also other 
varieties of prints manufactured for the export to the foreign countries such as 
Persia, Turkey etc. They reflect the tastes and desires of the Persians and 
therefore, the Persian motifs such as Persian tree of life with birds and other 
animals and turang designs were adopted into Indian traditional designs by 
the Indian craftsman* They were mainly meant for the export for which 
Masulipatam was one of the flourishing centres from the time of the Bahamani 
Sultans till a century back. Like other earlier foreign influenceS| the influence 
of Persia in decorative arts of Masulipatam and other adjoining centres is highly 
perceptible. 

Occasionally, the kalamkari temple hangings possess inscriptions in Telugu 
language, narrating the subject in association of epic scenes, pictorially repre- 
sented. The style of writing and the development of Telugu alphabet appears 
to be a little earlier that what the piece really belonged because the inscriptions 
were written by the common craftsman who was not fully aware of the develop- 
ment of the language which was in vogue in the Royal court. These inscrip- 
tions were written with soft feathered brush dipped in hot wax as I have already 
described. The language and style also provide us a glimpse of the style of 
writing in that period. 

The Kalamkari temple hangings consist of scenes of epic stories where the 
human figures and vegetation are beautifully delineated. The main character- 
istic features of these paintings are their vigour and boldness. They recall the 
styles of the Gujarati illustrated manuscripts and also very akin to the Paithan 
folk paintings which were collected by Raja Kelkar now in the Raja Kelkar 
Museum Poona. The delineation of line is generally thick and little attention 
is given to modelling of the figures. The figures are stylised into short promin- 
ent features and have typical expressionsi -Almost all the figures art repreientid 
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in profile* Many colours have been used sucb as red, 3^eIlow, blue, indigo etc. 
The vivid depiction of the scenes with appropriate vegetation is noteworthy* 
The animals and their movements are gracefully depicted. The jewellery, orna- 
ments and dress worn by the figures through sufficient light on the variety of 
ornaments and the colourful dress, the people of Andhra Pradesh used to wear 
hundred or two hundred years back# The figures are represented in curvilenear 
features, the facial expressions and gestures of the hands are highly suggestive. 

Conclmion : — Shri Tavernier w^ho travelled India in the early 17th century 
says Chintzes or painted calicuts, which they CcJl calmender ( kalamkarl) that 
is to say done with a pencil are made in the kingdom of Golconda and parth 
cularly about Masulipatam. These Chintzes serve for coverlets for beds, for 
sofas, or table cloths, after the country fashion, pillow covers, handkerchiefs but 
more specially for waist-coats, as well for the men and women in Persia’' (page 
260, Indian art at Delhi by Sir George Watt ). In 1903 Sir George Watt had 
written that Masulipatam has for centuries enjoyed the reputation of produc- 
ing exceptionally fine cotton Chintzes. The trade in these has almost disap- 
peared though if specially ordered these wax-dyed fabrics can be produced 
The above references reveal that in the i6th and I7ih centuries Masulipatam 
was one of the important centres which was exporting textiles to the foreign 
countries such as Persia, West Indies etc. But by the time of the beginning of 
the 19th century the trade was almost extinct leaving only traces of its glory. 
Therefore, the Government of Andhra Pradesh may give adequate encourage- 
ment to the weaver families of the State to revive the old traditions. 
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ABHINAVA BHARATI—TEXT RESTORED 
By 

V* Ragh AVAN, Madras 



I have been going through the restorations of corrupt passages in the 
Ahhinavabharail in this Journal, offered by Sri V. M, Kulkarni. Apart from the 
reconstructions done by me in ray Number of Rasas, and in two instalments of 
Corrections and Emendations in recent Nnmhevs oi the Adyar Library Bulleiiu 
both of which Sri Kulkarni refers to, I have presented restored texts of portions 
of the AbhinavabharaU on Rasa in my Bhoja's Sfngdra Prakdsa ( 1943, New 
Indian Antiquary, Extra Series ) and on other topics of drama etc. ( see the 
1963 fuller publication of Bhoja*s Sfhgdra PraMia), I am drawing attention to 
these, as Sri Kulkarni does not seem to have seen them. His correction no. 35 
in the latest issue of this Journal ( XIV. i, p, 33 ) — was given by 
me in the 1943 publication of Bhoja's Sfngdra PraMsa, 
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Sources of Indian History: By IC A. Nilakanta Sastki, published by 
the Asia Pubiishiiig House, Bombay, 1964; pages 113; price Rs. 12.00* 

The booklet under review embodies the text of three lectures delivered by 
Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri under the Heras Memorial Fund on the last 
three clays of November 1961 at the Heras Institute of Indian History and 
Culture, Bombay. The subjects of the lectures are— -(i) Sources of Indian 
History with special reference to South India (pp. 1-49), ( 2 ) South India about 
1300 A.D. { pp. 50-77 ), and (3) South India from the fourteenth century 
(pp. 78-106), The last few pages of the book contain bibliography (p, 107), 
errata (p. 108) and index (pp. 109-13). 

The name of the booklet gave us the impression that Prof. Sastri's lectures 
would contain an analysis of the various sources of Indian history and an evalua- 
tion of the importance of each one of the categories. But, in reality, the learned 
lecturer has mostly discussed modern writings on the sources. Thus, in the 
sections on Vedic literature { pp. 20-21 ) and epigraphy and numismatics ( pp. 
23-24 ), some modern works on the subjects have been mentioned, and little is 
said as to how Vedic and epigraphical literature and coins have helped us in 
reconstructing the lost history of ancient India. Under Vedic literature, 
after mentioning some works like the History of Indian Liter aUm by VVinternitz, 
Ferf/c by Macdonell and Kieth, etc.. Prof. Sastri says, '‘There are many 
others, but at every stage my aim would be to provide a few guiding hints to 
best studies, by no means a complete bibliography ” ( p. 20 ). The reader would 
have been benefitted if this nature of the lectures would have been indicated in 
the Preface. 

The lectures are readable, though they appear to have been prepared in a 
hurry so that some inaccuracies and errors have escaped Prof. Sastri^s notice. 
We may refer to a few of them here. 

Page 4— "in 1S62 he (Cunningham) was appointed to the new post of 
Archaeological Surveyor. .. .Cunningham worked with single-heartedness until 
his retirement in 1S83 But Cunningham was Archaeological Surveyor from 
December 1861 to the end of 1865 and Director General of Archaeological Survey 
of India from the ist January, 1871 to the 30th September, 1885, 

Page 7— The discovery of the Indus Valky Civilization has "carried back 
the ancient history of India by nearly three-; thousand years before the age of 
the ligveda. But elsewhere the provisional dtete df the' Indus Valley Civile 
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izaiioB is giveo'as ^'from about '2500 B. C. to 1500 BX, or a little earlier** 
and that of the Rgveda round about 1200 B. C. ** { p. 18 ). 

Page 23—** The language of the [ epigraphic ] records is generally Prakrit 
or Sanskrit in the North, and usually Sanskrit or/and a Dravidian language in 
the South. ** But South India has offered us numerous Prakrit epigraphs. 
— The correct name of D. R. Bhandarkar’s work is not " List of North Indian 
Bfdhml Inscriptions after A, D. 400 but A List of the Inscriptions of Northern 
India in Brahm! and its derivative Scripts, from about 200 A. C. ** — Burgess 
should probably have not been mentioned as a great epigraphist. 

Pages 23-24 — The Erragudi edicts of A^oka did not remain impubiished 
till the end of November 1961 when the lectures were delivered, but had been 
edited before that in Part I { January 1957 ) of the Epigraphia Indica, Vol 

Page 24 — And there is good reason to think that coins proper began to 
be made in India under the influence of foreign example. But no foreign 
influence has been traced on the earliest Indian coins, viz, the punch-marked. — 
Cunningham is not known to have been the author of any book entitled Indian 
Coins, 

Page 26 — Reference to 'The Laksmana era [of] A. D. 1119 of Bengal which 
was ( sic), however, nothing to do with King Laksmana Sena { sic ) contains 
several errors, the most serious of them being that it is not " of Bengal " but 
of Mithill. — For " the Calukya Vikrama era ( A. D. 1075 ), ** we expected " the 
Calukya Vikrama era (A. D. 1076 )’*. 

Page 2B—Rdmacarita has been wrongly written as Rdmapdlacarita, 

We hope that the next edition of the booklet wdli be free from defects, so 
that it will be of greater use to the student of Indian history. 

D. C, Sircar 


Poliikal and Social Movements in Ancient Fanjab by Dr. Buddha Prakash ; 
published by Motilal Batiarsidass, Delhi, etc., 1964 ; pages 276 ; price Rs. is^oo. 

The book under review discusses the following topics in six chapters— 
Chapter I : Geography and Strategy (pp. 1-7, six sections), Chapter 11 : The 
Era of Aryan Invasions ( pp. 8-73, eleven sections), Chapter III: The Fusion 
of Indo Aryan tribes in the Vedic Age (pp. 74-84, eight sections ), Chapter IV : 
The fall of the Kurus and the Genesis of the Mahdbhdraia (pp. 85-134, twenty- 
nine sections ), Chapter V : The Era of Foreign Invasions and Imperial Move- 
ments (pp. 135-216), and Chapter VI : The Social Revolution in Ancient Panjab 
{ pp. 217-61, three sections )♦ There is an Index (pp. 263-76), but no erratat 
eveh though there are many 
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The subject matter of the present work is extremely interesting, and the 
author impresses us with his wide reading and mastery of details. But the 
author's approach to the problems discussed is generally too 'original/ and 
the whole work bristles with innumerable theories, most of which, we are afraid, 
may not find general acceptance among scholars. 

Many of the learned author's theories are based on philological conjee- 
tores ; cf. Madra>Malla = Greek Malloi > Mdlava ( p. iii ) ; Bhadm > Bkaila 
> Palla = Pahlava ( p. 112) ; etc. On similar grounds, he has tried to show 
that the live Pandava brothers represent five foreign tribes settled in India, viz. 
Arjuriayana, Vika, Yaudheya and two Madra clans ( p. 115 ). Thus the Pandava 
hero Bhima alias Yrkoclarais regarded as the symbol the Vrka people who are 
supposed to be associated with Hyrcania near the Caspian Sea because the land 
was called Vrkana, Vehrkana, etc., and with the ^akas because the designation 
Vakanapaii occurs in a Kiisana inscription (pp. 100 ff, ), and further with the 
Virk section of the Jats of the Panjab and the Verka railway station between 
Amritsar and Pathankot ( p. 302). But what we fail to understand is that, 
if Vrka was a well-known tribal name in India, which was represented by Bhlina- 
V|*kodara, why should Bhima be called Vrkodara and not Vfka. In any case, 
our suspicion is that anything can be proved on the shaky basis of such 
philological conjectures. 

There are many other suggestions in the book, which we find difficult to 
accept. It is said that, according to a statement of Strabo, the !§akas occupied 
Bactria in the 7th century B.C, and, according to Dr. Buddha Prakash, they 
must have then advanced towards Eastern India and fought with Bahu and 
Sagara of the Iksvaku dynasty of Ayodbya (p. 120), Then it is said that 
Eurasian nomads like the Yautiya, Scythian, Kamboja, etc., entered Iran, 
Afghanistan and India in the 9th and 8th centuries B.C., and the advent of the 
Panda%ms representing five clans of the said tribes reflects this foreign invasion 
of the gth century when Pariksit flourished (p. 126}. Next we are told that 
the advent of the Pancalas into India resulted from the movement of Tribes 
invading Mesopotamia and India in the 17th century B.C. and that, after the 
settlement of the Pancalas in the Ganges Valley, the Kurus came from Central 
Asia and occupied the land of the Puru-Bharatas { p. 128 ). The author also 
says that, in the great battle of Kuruksetra, the traditional struggle between the 
Kurus and the Srhjayas figuring in the Pancala confederacy 'was reinforced by 
the terrible onslaught of the Scytho-Iranian tribes included in the Pa^idava 
conception ' ( pp. 130-131 ). 

We are sorry to feel rather confused. If the iSakas invaded Bactria in the 
7th century B.C., how could have they fought with Bahu and Sagara who, on 
epic and authority, flourished at least a millenniuiu earlier ?, 'Moreover, 
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according to the Furai^ic evideiice"'oh which' Dr« Buddha Prakash relies, the 
Sakas fought witli^Bahu and Sagara' in the company of the Yavanas, Paradas, 
Kambojas, PaLlavas and others. There can hardly be any doubt that this 
Puranic legend was fabricated long after the rule of the Indo*Greeks or Yavanas 
;in::Nofth"Westerii\Bharatavars^^ indhe 2nd and ist.centuries: B.G. .: Then 'again,, ^ 
if the Pahcalas and Kurus, who fought, in. the battle of Kuruksetra, settled in 
India in the 17th century B.C., how could, Parlksh',' who ruled Immediately after 
the battle, flourish so late as the gth^eentury B'.C.;?.,' .We are diffident to accept 
the tliesis that the MaJiahharaia is a record of the Scytho-Iraniaii invasion of 
India in the tdh century B.C. ( p- 126 ). 

Besides a large number of theories of the above t3^pe, there are some cases, 
which appear to us to be errors. Dr. Buddha Prakash says that the Kabul, 
Swat, Indus, Jlielum, Chenab, Ravi and Beas are called " the seven mouths of 
the Indus * in the Meharauli pillar inscription (p. 43). But the confluents of a 
river should not be confused with its mouths. The names of the seven mouths 
•of the Indus are given in Ptolemy’s Geography as Sagapa, Sinthon, Khrysoun, 
Kariphron, Sapara, Sabalaessa and Lonibare. Elsewhere we have, Kautilya 
prescribed a fine for a person who slanders or viliifies Gandliara. No richer 
encomium could possibly be paid to the Indus region in ancient times” ( pp, 
82-83), language of Kautilya clearly suggests that an inhabitant of the 

Gandhara country was usually the subject of contemptuous remarks. Dr. Bud* 
dha Prakash says that H. C. Raychaudhuri identifies Ptolemy’s Pandoouoi with 
the Arjunayanas, but that the identification may not be correct (p. 115). But 

Raychaudhuri merely said that ' the Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas may 

have been connected with the Pandoouoi or Pandava tribe k These are, how- 
ever, minor errors which the learned author can easily remove from the next 
edition of the book. 

D. C. Sircar 


Non-Rguedic Maniras in the Marriage Ceremonies by Dr, F* K, Narayana 
PiLLAi, with a foreword by Prof. Louis Renou, Published under the auspices 
of the Travancore Devaswom Board, Trivandrum, 1958, Price Rs. 20/-. 
Pages ¥11+338. 

Kalpasfitras comprising Srauta, Grhya and Dharma sutras prescribe maniras 
to be used in every ritual. There arb two ways of prescribing the mantras 
( I ) by citing only the pratlka of the mantra and ( 2 ) by quoting the whole text 
of the manira. Mantras taken directly from the Samhiia or the Brihmapa of 
the Saklul to which the sutra belongs are cited by praitkas as they are well- 
known to the followers of that iakhd. Mantras borrowed from the Samhitds 
or the Brahmans of other Mkhm ;or.; schools are, however, quoted in full in the 
smtas, for they are quite unfamilia+.to'tha followers of the to whioh the 



sgm belongs, Tlie authors of t!ie Kalpisuirm- never venture to tamper with 
the text of the sacred manirds faithfnily borrowed from the recensions known to 
them. Ill the extant Kulpasfdrtu the number of such mantras le* those quoted 
by ptailkas as well as those quoted fully is very big. 

The Vedic literature existed in its fully developed form In not less than 
1131 recensions of the four Veias at the time of the compilation of the Kalpa- 
suiras. All the recensions are enumerated in the caranavyuka, Pttra\ias etc. and 
referred to by Paianjdi { in his Paspaiahnika ) and others. They were known 
to ^abarasukim! also. With the advent of Buddhism and other anti-vedic 
religions in India, the Vedic religion and its literature began gradually to vanish 
for want of fervent followers and defenders with the result that out of some 
1131 recensions of all the four Vedas only about a dozen recensions have survived 
for the critical study of the mantras which were borrowed by the authors of the 
Kalpasuiras at such a time when the whole Vedic literature was available to 
them. This historical fact is absoultely lost sight of by ail scholars— western as 
well as eastern-«*who have taken themselves to a critical study of the ' §rauta 
mantras \ 

Because of this extinction of such a vast Vedic literature the original so- 
urces of the mantras which could not be traced in full to the existing Vedic litera- 
ture, are completely lost to us. Consequent!}?, attempts for tracing them have 
lost their value and are, so to say, futile. A critical study of all the mantras 
utilized in the is, however, a long-felt desideratum. No one has, 

hitherto, ventured to undertake the task. 

The work under review represents a critical study only of the non-Rgvedic 
mantras in the marriage ceremonies detailed in the extant Gfhyasutras. The scope 
of the present work is thus very limited. Howwer, the treatment of the subject 
is most systematic and sufficiently thorough. The author has treated the man'- 
tras in their ceremonial order# Having given their English translation also he 
has made a comparative study with parallel quotations along with their variants. 
Under the respective mantras he has also given their original sources traced in 
full, and has treated them all in a separate chapter ( VI ), There are, however, 
numerous mantras which could not be traced in full because of tbe unimaginable 
loss of the vast Vedic literature. The author, being absolutely ignorant of this 
fact, has made a futile attempt to ascertain the exact sources of the mantras and 
discussed unnecessarily the principles for determining their sources. If all the 
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The author *s study of the non-5g-vedic mmtiras iu the marriage ceremonies, 
is based upon reference books such as the available concordances, indices etc., 
and not on the original texts of the Safhhitds and the Brdhmanas available at 
present. Naturally, therefore, he could not trace some of the mantras though 
available in full in the existing Vedic literature. One example already discuss- 
ed by the author on page 7, under the d ^ principle * will be '.sufficient., tO' 
prove this. 

The mantra * anddhr^tamasi* etc. (No. 12) quoted in the ^dnkhdyam 
Srauta (5.8.2) and Grhya {1,6.5 ) swim is borrowed ad verbatim — from the 
Kdnva Samhild of theSukla Yajurveia { 5.6). The author’s discussion on this 
mantra, narurally, loses its value. He failed to trace this exact source as he 
could not get it in the Concordances and indexes utilized by him. Bloomfield’s 
* A Vedic Concordance’ and the idnkhdyana Grhya Sutra edited by Dr, S. R. 
Sehgal have unfortunatel}^ failed to note this source. The author will have to 
include this mantra in his list of Grhya mantras traced in full { ch. VI, page 41 ). 

In the same way, the source of the formula or Yajus Ko vah prafjayali ” 
is different from that of “ Ko vah pramyati sa vah prapayatu ” ( page 5 ). The 
axithors of the sutras never adapted the mantras by introducing textual varaints 
in them, as the author thinks ( page 13 ), On the contrary they very faithfully 
borrowed them from the sources known to them but unfortunately now lost to us. 
Ihe mantra Sugannu panihdm** etc. (imied by Pdraskara cannot be said to 
be his own adaptation. He has borrowed it from a text now lost ( page 81 ). 

These drawbacks apart, the author has presented here the description of 
the non-Rgvedic mantras in the marriage ceremonies with great care and dext- 
erity, The ' General Index ‘ Index of mantras ’ and the Bibliography with 
abbreviations are all uselul for ready reference. It would have been more faci- 
litating had the Bibliography been arranged alphabetically, 

J, S, Fade 


India of Vedic Kalpasukas : Dr. Ram Gopal, m.a., ph.b.. Reader in 
Sanskrit, Punjab University, Chandigarh, National Publishing House, 96, 
Daryaganj, Delhi. Pages XVI +504. 1959, Price: Rs. 35-00, 

The author has very creditably attempted in this work to present a com- 
plete and comprehensive picutre of ancient Indian life as depicted especially in 
the Grhyawlras and the DharmasHtras available at present. But the Kalpasutras 
comprise not only Dharma and Grhya but Srauta sutras also. A thorough treat- 
ment of the Srauta sutras is, therefore, naturally expected in the present work. 
It is, however, completely neglected. At least four chapters— -one on the ;§rauta 
sutras and three on the daily, periodical and special sacrifices prescribed in them 
were quite essential for the justification of the title* But even that much is not 
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done. The author has, hov/ever, profusely utilised the SratUa siltras for the 
subject treated by him in the present work. A mere glance at the list of 
‘Abbreviations’ and “Notes and References’’ may corroborate the fact. 

The work is divided into 23 chapters dealing with (i) The Kalpasulras, 
(2) The GfhycisulvOfSf (3) I'he jyhdTyH^suitdS, (4) The age of the Sul^ds, 
(5) Geographical Background. (6) Social Organization, (7) Economic Life, 
(8) Eve°ry day life, (9) The system of Government, (10) Law and Justice, 

{ II) Marriage Laws and Customs, ( la) Marriage Rites and Festivities, ( 13) 
Sarhskams for maternity and child welfare. (14) Educational SamsMras, 

I j.N jjjg System of Education, {16) Funeral Riles and Sraddhas { 17 ) Daily 
Saciifice= (18) Periodical Sacrifices, (19) Special Sacrifices, (20) Family life 
and Position oi Women, (21) Moral and Manners, and (22) Religion and 

Philosophy. . . 

All the important statements made in these chapters have been adequately 
sronorted with relevant references from the original sources. In the Notes and 
References given at the end of each chapter the author has quoted the actual 
text of important references only. All other references have been noted without 
ouotin^ the text. All readers cannot be expected to have all the reference books 
mLI For easo of rolerenco, it it, telrallo to givo the terrt ol all the quota. 
Uons atag with their relerencet that oae may have a clear idea .boot the text 
and the conclusions drawn therefiom. 

The conclusions drawn by the author in this work are. with a few excep- 
tions based on a deep and critical study of the original sources, ^.g. the author 
has very conclusively proved in chapter V that both Apastamba and Baudhay^m 
belonged to the Madhyadda or Ayyavarta and not to the South / • 

sLne of his statements are, however, controversial and demand reconsideration. 

Only a few of them are discussed below. 

' P'mes^3-34: The Author observes 

description ol this ( yrsetearg. ) c.nnrony neems to b. 

Romt X tcrbkonging to the a Pratika which when referred to the 

Vdjasaneyi Samhi^S results in nonsense . , j, 

‘ A deep and critical study of the Grhyasutrds of ^mhayana .Mam 
will clearly Lw that has copied otrt . he 
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{ ^ ) Paraskarahd^s quoted the Pratika of the manira ^ 1 jt!. g. 8. 5x 

as it belongs to his own school. There was no necessity for Sankhayana to 
prescribe this mantra not belonging to the Rgveda. He could have selected a 
similar mantra from the Rgveda, But as he copied out the whole Vfsoisarga 
from Paraskara, he had no other way than giving the full text of the mantra. 
prescribed by Parasfew. 

( 3 ) Paraskara’ s sulra is read as 

bj’ with a slight modification without understanding 

the absurdity created by him for his followers. 

The Madhyandina Samhitd hs, divided into Adhyayas, anuvdkas a.nd man- 
tras, The maximum no, of mantras in an anuvSka of the Madhyandina samhild 
is only 27. Naturally therefore PawsAam has prescribed the recitation of 
at many places in his G/'flyasU^ra. c.g, 

r. WTI 

2 1 

4 1 

In the same way, he has prescribed here the last five mantras beginning with 
theyajM trqfgvfrt itr 4lff I of the Anuvdka, This is quite in keeping with his 
style of prescribing anuvakas. The word gqlg: does not occur at the beginning 
of the mantra. But scholars conversant with yajus know that yajus are split 
up and the present yaja begins with the word rrqlg;:. Thus it will be clearly 
seen that the author of this sulra is Paraskara and he has not borrowed it from 
SdhkhayanagrhyasUtra. 

This sHtra when read in the SdAkhdyana GfhyasUtra becomes absurd. 

1. Neither AivalSyana nor Sdhkhayana nor KausUaka has prescribed 

the recitation of Anuvakas anywhere in his siltras. The expression " " 

is foreign to the schools of Rgveda where the Anuvakas are very lengthy. 

2. 33 SUktas from 169*191 i,e, 83 mantras in all which have no connetion 
with this ceremony have to be recited. No Sutrakara has prescribed such a 
lengthy recitation in this ceremony. Hence this is a blind copy of Pdraskura’s 
sMra without any idea of its absurdity in the Rgvedic School. 

3. KausUakagrhyasutra reads this sUtra correctly as " gvjj# ‘ ’ 

5'^ I ?-5.-to. also ought to have adapted Paraskara’ s sulra 

as " 1 ” 

It will be clearly seen from the above discussion that ^dnkhayana has copied 
from Paraskara Grhyasulra and not vice versa. Prof. Oldenberg's remark in this 
r^spett is, therefore, based on a superficial study of the two iUtras. 
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Page 72 — The author remarks : — 

“ In the Par. G. S. the position of these sairas does not appear to be so 
logical and appropriate as that in the Sankh. G. S. Since the sense expressed 

by the thirty-first suira of Par. G. S, I, 3 has already been conveyed by the third 
sMm of the same Kandikd, its position at the end of the Kandikd is odd and in- 
appropriate. The only justification for placing this stdra at the end of the Kan- 
dikd could be that ail the three sulras [Le. I. 3;2g-3i ) were borrowed by Paras- 
kara from some other work and put together at the end in the originai order 

But it is not so. Sdnkhdyana GfkyasUtra is incomplete and defective in 
many respects. The followers of the Sdnkhdyana school have to resort to the 
Aivaldyana Grhyasutra where Sdnkhdyana is silent On the other hand Paras- 
kara Gfliyasutra is complete in itself and so the followers of the school do not 
require the help of other Grhyasutras to perfom their rites. It is, therefore, irre- 
levant to suppose that Pdraskara borrowed item B. Grhyasdtr a which is incom- 
plete and defective in itself. 

The author, it appears, has not adequately studied the sdira of Pdraskara 
on Madhiiparka. The third sutra * ' means that the Rtwiks who 

perform sacrifices such as Daria, Patirmmdsa etc. are to be honoured by madhu- 
parka every year only. But suira 31 is an exception to the third silira. It lays 
down that the Rtwiks necessarily honoured with maihuparka can perform Soma 
sacrifice for the Yajamdna although the sacrifice is repeated more than once in 
a year. The commentators have made this very clear. Hence the authoris 
conjecture is groundless and the whole proplem deserves reconsideration. 
Similarly the author's conjecture that Pdraskara bd.s incorporated the sukas of 
Sdnkhdyana in a single suira IL 11.6 is also not acceptable. A comparison be- 
tween the two sUiras will clearly show that if Pdraskara would have copied these 
suiras he would not have violated their order. Strictly speaking there is no 
agreement between the two but both are independent. 

Page 73"— The author states: — 

A comparison of the two texts makes it perfectly clear that the Vas^ D. S» 
is quoting the above mentioned suiras of Pdraskara mainly with a view to 
rebutting Pdraskara^s approval of intercaste marriage between Dwijas and 
Madras, Moreover the Fas. D* S. 1*36 disapproves of the Par, G, S, 1,8.18, 
Thus the reputation of Pdraskara^s views by Vasistha indicates that the Par. 
G* S. is earlier than the Vas. D, S, 

Here the author appears to have misunderstood the Pdraskara GrhyasMra'-^ 
Pdraskara is recording in this sS/ra the opinion of others— - 
Baudkayana, Manu etc. — and not offering his own. If it were not unacceptable 
to him, there was no necessity of his recording the opinion of others in the 

present mm, bat be coaid have composed Ids previoas mmi on the libes of 


Hi,, ■ itEtpws-;. 

Baudhayana and included the ' sudrd* in them. • Vusisiha, after quoting the 
sdlras of Pdraskara. refutes the views of others in clear words and follows the 
opinion of Pdraskara, 

Page 85 — The author says : — 

Similarly we find a change of custom with regard to the performance of 
the Siilagava. The earlier gvhyasutfas smh as the Asik G.S., the Baud. G.S. 
and the Mdnova G.S. prescrilDe the immolation of a cow at the sfdagava while 
the later grhyasutras such as the G. S, and Hir. G.S. lay down that the 
Sulagava should be performed by sacrificing a mass of cooked food {SthdUpdka)P 

The author has failed to include, in the list of earlier Gthyasuims, the 
Pdraskara Grkyasuira which prescribes the immolation of a cow at the Sulagava, 
On tills and similar other grounds the antiquity of the Pdraskara Gfhyasutra will 
have to be re-established, 

P* 122 — ^I'he author notes : — 

** As for connubial relations between different castes Pdraskara and 
Baudhayana lay down that a Brahmin may marrj^ a girl belonging to any of the 
first four castes^ that a Ksairiya may marry a girl belonging to any of the three 
castes namely, Ksairiya^ Vaisya and and that a VaUya may marry a girl 
of VaUya or $udra caste, though the Vas. D, S, disallows the Dwijas to marry 
a girl of Sddra caste. . 

The author*s statement is quite correct so far as Baudhayana is concerned. 
Baudhdyana clearly says: — 

i \ 1 i 

Pdraskara, however, does not allow marriage with a siidra. He says — 

1 \ I I But he has recorded the view of others who 

ailow^ed the marriage of a sudvd with Brahmins, Ksairiyas and VaUyas in the 
onl5^ ^0 suggest his dislike towards the view of great 
sages like Baudhayana, Mauu etc. Ydjnavalkya in his SmfU follows Pdraskara 
and condemns the marriage with a sudrd. Thus Pdraskara and Ydjnavalkya 
should not be confounded with Baudhdyana and Manu, 

Page 255 — The author records : 

The Gautama Dharmasuira, therefore, enumerates the forty samskdras 
as follows : — '' 

That Gautama enlists 40 SdfhsMmm is known to all, Howwer, it is sur- 
prising that not a single writer on Dharmaimtra—mmnt or modern— has taken 
the 4$ SaMhdm i^eJermd.te by S^iharmry^ and eneifierated- 


HEYIEWS,- 
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hyAmndagifi in his commentary.- The texts of the Bklsya and the com- 
mentary are given below for a ready reference::— ■ 

1 mmm- m ^mm: m m 

it %mir. i srm’Ji.- 

mmij: I 

These 48 Samskdras enumerated by Anandagui and referred to by Sankardedrya 
are yet to be traced to their original source. 

Page 445 — The author contends : — 

"* Bmulhdyana and Vasi^tha prescribe the remarriage of a woman whose 
husband dies after betrothal or whose husband dies after the performance of 
nuptials but before the consummation of marriage. It is thus clear from these 
injunctions of the Dkarmasulras that widows were not to born themselves with 
their dead husband nor were they suffered to remain widows throughout 
their life 'h ; 

It should be noted that the permission for remarriage is conditional and is 
prevalent even to-day. It is accepted by all the writers on Dharmaidsira, It 
is not applicable to ail widows. The author's conclusion is in no way support- 
ed by the evidence quoted by him. It is simply a bold conjecture deviating 
from the evidence. 

Apart from all the above controversial points it can be said to the credit 
of the author that he has presented an excellent study on India of Vedic Kalpa^ 
sutras* It will be highly appreciated and welcomed by scholars, who love to 
understand the culture of ancient India. 

J. S. Fade 


Sarmsiddhdntapraveiakai Edited by MuKi JambuvijaYaji : Published 
by Jaina-Sahitya-Vikasa Mandala, 112, Svami Vivekanand Road, Bombay-56, 

(AS), Pages*23, Price Re. i. 

This is a very small treatise on different systems of Indian Philosophy 
edited by the learned Muni Jambuvijayaji. He has also given his own useful 
Tippanaka on it. His Jippanaka includes the variants of the two MSS viz A and 
B and different references too. The two MSS used for editing the text are both 
palmleaf MSS. The scribe of the MS B which is a later one notes the date as 
?S. 1201 ix. the MS B is as old as 1145 A.|>. The author of the treatise is com- 
pletely unknown to us as no reference of his name is found anywhere in the text. 
From the Mangala verse the learned editor assumes that the author is a Jain^ 
monk. He also notes in his Tippanate^ th4 Mahgala Verse is not fown# ttt 


MS.B. It is there hi MS* A which seems older than B. One does not understand 
why the scribe of B should remove the Mangala Verse if at all it existed in the 
original text* The absence of' the -'Mafigala 'Verse in the MS B may create a 
doubt regarding the author whether he was a Jaina or not. However MS A 
being an older one containing the Mangala ■ Verse leads us to assume that the 
author of the treatise might be a Jaina. The Puspika of the MS B states that 
the scribe of the text was Dhai^ala and he wrote the text with the help of a 
scholar Yasas who was in Bhrgukacha, i,e,, modern Broach. This does not throw 
any light on the authorihip-whether the author was a Jaina or not. 

This small treatise is really a primer to a student of Indian philosophy. It 
begins with the Chapter on Nyaya Philosophy which covers merely 5 small 
pages while that on Vaisesika 7, on Jaina only i but on saokhya 4. On Sugata 
or Buddhist Philosophy only one and a half page, and two pages each on 
MImaiisa and Lokayatika, Thus the whole treatise contains only 22I pages 
which also includes the Tippanaka of the learned editor. The bibliography 
shows that though the treatise is a very small one, the learned editor has spared 
no pains to edit it correctly and to give all possible references. The author in 
this treatise does not touch Yoga and Vedanta Philosophies at all. One can 
understand that as the Yoga Philosophy is an applied science for the realisation 
of different tenets of different philosophies and it does accept almost ail the 
tenets of Sahkhya Philosophy the author might not have treated it separately, 
but there does not seem any convincing reason for not giving place £0 Vedanta 
Philosophy. The learned editor has also not discussed this problem. 

It seems that perhaps in the realm of Indian Philosophy Vedanta got its 
place only after loahkaracarya's exposition of it and not before it. This is the 
reason why the learned Jaina monk Haribhadrasuri also did not treat the 
Vedanta Piiilosophy as a separate DarSana in his Saddar^anasamuccaya. Of 
course Haribhadrasuri was prior to ^ankaracarya but at the same time Vedanta 
Philosophy was not known in the same light before Sankara. This may be the 
probable reason why the old authors did not treat it as a separate philosophy. 
This treatise seems to be as if the summary of §addar 4 anasamuccaya of Hari-" 
bhadrasuri. From this treatise one cannot get the real idea of the different 
schools of Buddhist philosophy or even Mimansaka one. The treatise being 
purely a primer to a beginner gives some faint idea of different Indian philo- 
Sophies and nothing more. However for a beginner this is also a necessity and 
in that way it is a useful treatise. We may hope that Jaina Sahitya Vikasa 
Mandala will also bring out some other useful old texts with the help of learned 
scholars like Muni Jambuvijayaji, the editor of this small treatise. 


J, S, 
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Aintahodliaprakaram oj Sankaricmya with a commentary ascribed {0 Madhn* 
sudana Sarasvatl, edited with an introduction and notes by Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya Sastrl, Tarka-Vedanta-Tirtha. Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1961, 
Calcutta Sanskrit; College Research Series No. XVII. Price Rs. 5/*. Pages 
XVIII+20+2. 

Atmabodhaprakarana of Smikaracitya- is ' om of his well-known short 
treatises on Advaita Veimta, It consists of '68' lucid verses on Self-realisation. 
It is now published with a hitherto unpublished commentary ascribed to Madka- 
sUiana Sannvatl the distinguished Bengali Advaidn of the sixteenth centur5^ 
The commentary cannot be identified as the work of Madhimldana Sarasvail 
for want of sufficient internal and external evidence. It is, however, useful for 
its lucid exposition. 

The text of tlie commentary is based on two manuscripts one preserved 
in the Sanskrit College Library, Calcutta and the other deposited in the India 
Office Library, London* The editor has very carefully, edited the text with 
the commentary. He has noted the variants in the foot-notes and added ex- 
planatory notes where necessary. Quotations occurring in both the text and 
the commentary have also been traced to their original sources. 

In his learned introduction, the editor has very creditably discussed ail 
the relevant topics such as (i) Vi^aya, Adkikdn and Pmyojana; (2) Nature 
of the self ; ( 3 ) Adjuncts of the seif ; ( 4 ) The five Kosas ; ( 5 ) Epistemology 
of Self-realisation ; (6) Means of realisation ; {7) Self-realisation; (8) JivaU’* 
muMi ; ( 9 ) Parimukii or the final liberation etc. 

The present edition, I feel, will be very helpful to the students of Advaiia 
Vedanta. The editor and the publishers deserve congratulations for bringing 
it out in such a neat form. 

j. a pade. 


Kar^imfia-prapfl of Bhatta Some^vara : Edited by Padmasbi Muni 
Jinavijayaji. Published by Director, Rajasthan Pracya-Vid3?a Prati^thana, 
Jodhpur ( Rajasthan ) 1963* ¥. S* 2020. Pages 2 + 40. Price Rs. 2=»25 nP. 

It is a pleasure to see that this work of Bhatta Some^vara which is con- 
sidered to be the last of his compositions has been published now. The readers 
of the hither- to-published works like Kxrti-Kaumudi, Surathotsava and Ullagha- 
raghava might have enjoyed the lustre and beauty of Somesvara's poetry. 
This anthology adds one more feather to his crest as it completes the list of 
his works which have seen the light. He wrote on diversified subjects like 
Nataka, Mahakavya, Pra§asti etc. and earned a name in his own life time and 
was considered a remarkable poet of mediaeval Sanskrit literature. Historians 
have pointed out that the first half of Tte-,:r3ttl century was )he period, ^ 


ol Some§vara*s active life* A period of about two centuries in the vicinity of 
Somei»vara*s life may b3 called as the ' Golden period ' in the History of Gujarat 
and * the renaissance period of Sanskrit ' in Gujarat. Somej§vara wrote his works 
under tiie patronage of the minister Vastupala and :was'; a! 
friends. has' given 'a detailed description of the poet*s 

geneology, literary works etc. in- his- book -named * Literary Circle of Malivlmatya 
Vastupala '( pp. 44-52 ). 

The present work is distributed under 13 heads like ( i) laksmi, (2) Mma, 
(3) lohha^ (4) kaluswarupa, {5) kunafendra-nindd, {b) duyjana,'{y) manasvi, 
(8) vulhi, (9) nhveda, (10) fraMrna-kdvyoUayah, (11) Lwtci, (12) upadJa, 
and {13) $nkf.pui-prdrthand and conimm 217 verses, which are composed in 
various metres like anuslup, indravajrd, sdniillavikndiia etc. All the verses bear 
the testimony of original creation with the exception; of a few, among which the 
verse beginning with ' Suouh Saccaritah’ maybe cited as the copy of Bhartrhari. 

The editor has also added " Sajjana-durjana-varnana/ " Saihsara-sthiti-* 
varnana * and T^rakirna-suktani* whieh are found in other works of Some§vara. 

The editor and the publisher of this work are to be congratulated for their 
worthy attempt in finding and publishing this rare work and we hope that such 
service will be continued by them for the benefit of Lovers of Sanskrit Literature. 

B. L. Shanbhogue 
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FOREWORD 


It gives roe great pleasure to introduce- this hitherto unpublished work 
of Punjaraja on AlahkaraSastra, edited with a learned introduction by 
Pandit L, Shanbhogue, Research Officer of this Institute, The work is 
being published as S. University Oriental Series no. 7. I trust that this 
will be a welcome addition to Our literature of Alahkaras^astra. 


B. J. Sandesara 
Director 




INTRODUCTION 


Source 

Only two >.ISS. belonging to the MSS library of the Oriental Institute. 
Baroda, which bear the accession Nos. 14259 (A) and 2197 (B) have been 
utilized in preparing the test in the present edition. While the printing work 
of the text was going on, a third MS. was procured from the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, which bears the No. 210 of 1882-83 (C). 
Comparing the prepared text with the newly procured MS (c) which has been 
reduced to half of the portion owing to loss of many folios I could not find’ 
changes in readings in it. So, it has not been utilized for the purpose of giving 
different readings. Still, as it is a numbered MS, out of these three, numbers 
appearing in it and those present in the text tally with each other with an excep- 
tion in a few cases. The numbers in the text and in MS( C) are continuous for 
Virtika, Vrlti and Udaharana, The description of these MSS is as follows: 

( A ) This belongs to the Oriental Institute, Baroda, which has ACC. no. 
14259, folios 30, lines on each page 13 and letters in each line 40-45. 

Margins on left and right side are 1.3" on each side. Lower and upper 
margins are .5' each, and condition is good. Paper is very thin and some 
portions at the end of margins are torn. Marking of margins, endings of verses, 
lines of mentioning the Adhyayas and the colophon are smeared with red pig- 
ment. Letters are clear and easily readable. All verses are unnumbered with 
the exception of a few and numbers of folios only are marked on the corner of 
the left side of the reverse page of each folio. Original writing is full of mistakes 
and is having omissions on several occasions and all these have been corrected' 
by another hand. Mode of writing is as follows : 

Generally pr^}ka-mdtr 5 s are used in adding signs of vowels like e, at, 0 
and au to consonants. Difference between sa and ia as well as va and ca, m 
bd 6a and fa and «a is not generally maintained, kha in place of fa and ja 
in place of kha is used. A peculiar style is accepted in writing ya, bha, sva ah 3 
s^a etc. Sometimes confusion is created in the words like t, tu, nu etc. as' 
difference between ta and na is not shown. Homogeneous nasals are neglected' 
and amsvdras are used in their places. Recorded number of granlhat in the ms. 
is 1000 and the date is sarhvat 1584. The entry after the colophon is as follows 

11 H II SHcV t > 


Hand-writing of the corrections anc 
differs from the original writing. 


rrections and of the |)ortion ^ , . 11 



Peculiarity of this ms. is the way of decoratmg the folios. One round red 
stamp-mark in the middle of the obverse and three such marks, on the reverse, 
two on margins and one in the middle are found. 

Ms. ( B ) also belongs to the Oriental Institute, Baroda and has acc, no, 

' 2.I97, There are 21 folios 'measuring .10-4" ■X '4'4'^ having 15 lines on each 
and 50-55 letters in each line. Margins of i.i" on both right and left sides, and 
of *5" on upper and lower portions of the pages are left blank. Margins on 
right and left sides are marked with four lines in black ink. Though the ms. 
is undated and undamaged it seems that it is old enough, being considered 011 
the merit of its paper. Mode of writing tallies with that of A, Though there 
are many mistakes, only a few are corrected, probably by the same scribe, A few 
verses are numbered here and there* Only black ink is used for all purposes. 

Both A and B are having praiasti of the author in 13 verses^ at the end 
of the work. As there are common mistakes in many places in both the inss.^ 
it is inferred that A must be an exemplar for B, or both must have a third one 
as their exemplar. 

MS. C belongs to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona and 
has no. 210 of 1882-83. The measurement of folio is 8" X 4.2''. Lines on each 
page are 9 or 10 and letters in each line are 22-26. Though the ms. originally 
had 70 folios, actual folios found are 36I, the folios missing being nos. 2, 7 
(and part), 10 ( ist part), ii, 16, 19, 21, 23-25, 27-29, 41, 43-43, 49 ( 2nd part), 
and 53-69. This ms. is the peculiar one. Each sheet is folded and pasted. 
So the first part and the fourth part are used for writing as the other two parts 
are pasted. So, the folios nos, 7, 10 and 49 are having only one part, being 
separated from the other part owing to disappearance of the gum. Writing is 
clear. Though the ms. is undated, it seems that it is considerably old. All 
verses are numbered. After the colophon the following verse appears ; — 

The examination of these three mss. has given scope for inferring that the 
mss, might not have been copied after the perticular period, i, <?. i6th century, 
as the work might not have been popular. Appearance of a few mss, now is 
also another evidence in proving the non-popularity of this work. On the con- 
trary mss, of sdmsvaia-prakriya4tka of the same author are available in sufficient 
numbers ^ to prove its popularity. This may be due to propaganda made by 

^ ibid, see pages 75-76, 

^ Ref. ibid., p. 3, f.n. 2 ; p. 8. f.n. 4 and onwards. 

^ Ref. Catalogue of mss. Oriental Institute, Baroda. VoL I p. 730, serial 
nos. 443-449. and Catalogue of Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, Fascicule V 
( 1948 p* 5827 nos. 266-272. 


the rulers of those days to give support to easy grammar of Sanskrit. Giasuddin 
Khiiji, the enlightened king of Malava^ the patron of the learned, encouraged 
this system of grammar^ and hence the popularity of this ilka^ 

The foot-notes appearing in this text have recorded not only different 
readings, but also the errors appearing in the mss. Tins may give a clear idea 
of these old mss. 

PUtjARAjA AS THE KING OF MALAVA AND HIS DATE 

Though there is a saying among the writers of the history of Sanskrit 
literature that the authors of compositions have not left any information about 
their life and career, age and place of residence, still there are exceptions to this 
general saying. Among the several exceptions may be the instance of one named 
Puhjaraja of Malava. At the end of his works like Sarmvata Prakriyd4ika and 
$isu*Prabodha*Kdvydlankdra, after the colophon he has given something of his 
geneology, occupation, title and the name of his patron. All this information 
furnished by him is in Pra§astis of thirteen® and twenty two verses^ which 
appear after the colophons of his works Siinprahodha’^Kdvyalankdm and 
Sdrasvaia Praknyd4tM respectively, constituting something of a life-sketch. 
Pra^astis do not lead one to decide his exact date. Though he says that he 
was the King { for some time atJeast ) of Malava, no historian has recorded this 
fact in any historical work. The names of Giasuddin, his son Nasiruddin and, 
again, the name of Mahmud Khilji II { 1511-1531 A.D. ) are recorded.’^ As the 
author himself says in his own words, that he was the King, one has to believe 
it and try to find out what period would possibly be assigned to him. Dr. P. K. 
Code® surmises that he might have become the King between 1531 and 1535, 
when Malava W'as under Gujarat, after the death of Mahmud Khilji II in 1531 
A.D. or between 1511 and 1526 A.D., when Mahmud Khilji II had fled to Guja- 
rat. At the same time. Dr, Code surmises that the word : Narendra ( Punjamjo 
narendrah ). might have been used in any other sense. So Dr. Gode has left the 
matter to historians for their decision, as he was mainly concerned with the 
oldest record of the date of the manuscript of Punjaraja^s commentary on the 
Sdrasvaia-Prakfiyd. He may be correct in establishing the oldest record as he 
has done. But, regarding other subjects which he has discussed, there is 
difference of opinion. The names which he has recorded in the geneology of 
Punjaraja, like Sadepala and Yampaca, seem to be incorrect in the place of 

^ Cf. An account of different existing, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar,,, by 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Poona, 1915, p* 93* 
p, 75-76* 

^ ^ ibid., p* 77-79* • , ' / ^ ^ ■ 

^ cf* The Imperial Gazetteer of Indpt II, p# Table; VJIL ' ^ 

® <?/. Brahma^-vidyS, Vd* V, X 94 x# Adyarr..|v„X24. 


Depala and Pipaca, and the dates fixed for his. predecessors seem to be imaginary 
and without other corroboration in any sources of information. 

There are three works which are attributed to Punjaraja, namely^ 

( I ) Sarasmta-Pmkriya-ttka ( 2 ) Dhvanipradlpa and (■ 3 ) SiM^prabodha-KmyM’-" 
' unkara^ Out of these I have examined several manuscript copies of 
Praknya 4 tM and ^iiu-praboiha*Kmydlankdm* Out of the copies' examined by ^ 
me, seven of Sdrasvaia-Praknyd 4 ika and' two of ■ Sih^prabMka-KdvyMmkim, 
belong to the Oriental Institute Baroda, and one of SUu-prabodha^Kmyalmkara 
belongs to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of .Poona, which 'iS ' to 
:; dated.:r 

'■ ■ ■- 'No. 4149, 976 and 866 copies of Sdrasvaia-^pmkriyMika hem the Saiiivat ; 

1547, 1623 and 1821 respectively. Only one copy of Siiu-prabodha-KdvydknMra, 
■No,- 14259, bears the sarh vat 1584 { 1528 A. D. ). 

Though No. 4149 bears Samvat 1547 ( ^ 49 ^ A.D.), I have come to the 
CoMusion that it must be th^ date' of the' composition,. as the verse at the 'end 
bears the word : If : 

The verse ^ ", which appeared before this is erased 

with the use of yellow pigment. So it seems that the correction of mistakes in 
the whole manuscript must be the work of Kirtivimala. On this evidence one 
can infer that this Grammar could have been written by Punjaraja, only at a 
mature age, say, when he was 35 to 40 years of age. This would be the starting 
point for our fixing his exact life-time. 

In the next order comes the MS. No. 14259 of SUuprahodha-Kdvydlankdra 
which bears Samvat 1584 (1528 A.D, ), which probably was a copy prepared 
after his death, from some other MS. Because, it has several omissions com- 
mitted haplographically and some other mistakes. 

So one may come to a decision that he might have flourished bewteen 1450 
and 1525 or he might have lived longer, even after 1525, giving up worldly 
pleasures and accepting sannydsa. 

Another historical fact supporting this theory or supposition may be ad- 
vanced as follows: Panjaraja^s uncle who became minister after the re- 
nunciation of Jivanendra in favour of his own younger brother, received an hon- 
ourable title from his master Giasuddin Khiiji. This information is supplied 
only in the prasasii of $dra$vata*prakriyd 4 %kd. On the contrary, the prasasH in 
Siiuprabodha^Kdvyalankdra and the colophon have the mention of the title 
connected with the name of Punjaraja. Now the first recepient of the title 
IroJB the King, Giasuddin, was the uncle. and the second— the nephew* As the 


historians have shown that Giyasuddin was poisoned in the year 1500 A.D,® the 
title should have been conferred earlier. Therfefore it is evident that he should 
have been honoured between 1490 and 1500 A.D. 

The title : MaJar-ul-Malik which means 'the refuge of kings’ has particular 
significance, as the praiasH records, as follows : etc. Probably, 

Megha might have helped Malik Mughis Khilji in ascending the throne of 
Malava, after Ghazni Khan, Muhmmad Ghori, and in establishing Khilji 
dynasty. The whole Khilji dynasty could not survive as rulers of Malava after 
the death of Mahmud Khilji II, in 1531. So the period from 1436 to 1531 A.D. 
i,e. 100 years, may be considered as the period of the re%n of the Khilji 
dynasty. As there was keen rivalry between Gujarat and Malava during this 
time, the Khilji dynasty might have been supported by the predecessors of 
Pufijaraja. The prahstis, as those appear in both works, give detailed informa- 
tion about the wealth, intelligence and strength of the whole dynasty of PuHja- 
rdja, in which the first name mentioned by Panjaraja is DepUa, After Depdla, 
the geneologies in both the works tally with each other. The geneology is as 
follows: — 

Depala 

Kora 

P 5 ma 

1 

Gova 

Papaca ( w. Madi ) 


Jivana ( w. Maku ) Megha 


Punja Munja 

Among these, Jivana and Megha are described in the praiasii as having 
the king subordinate to their orders, i.e. AjiiavaMkftanrpau. The whole praiasH 
bears plenty of historical data such as that given below : 

( 1 ) Giasuddin Khilji ruled in Mandapadurga ( Mandu ). 

( 2 ) His first minister was Jivana, the father of Punjardja. 

{ 3 ) His second minister was Megha. 

( 4 ) His third minister was Punjaraja himself. 

(5) After Punjaraja, his own younger brother, Mmja, became the 
minister, as Punjaraja himself relinquished his position in favour of his younger 
brother, himself accepting 

* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vo|, II* p. $80. 1 . iS'ifi. ■ 
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This also proves firmly the theory advanced by me that PuUjarija flourish- 
ed during the reign of Giyasuddin Khiljt ( 1469-1500 ) and that the period of 
ministership of Jivana must have been divided into two, the first having been 
with Mahmud Khilji I. In the same manner, the period of Punja’s minister- 
ship too should have been divided into two, the first being with Giasuddin. 

As such it may be surmised that Punja might have written the Grammar 
first, then dJivanipraMpa and lastly, SUu-praboiha-Kavyalankara. In this way, 
we may consider the word ' Narendra ’ used in the praiasti, connected with 
Punju's name, as merely significant of his being ‘ superior among men ’ as it has 
been also understood by Dr. Gode. But the word ‘ nrpali ' which occurs in the 
praiasti of the Kdvyalankara must have been used in its original sense, of 
‘ King But, the narration in praSasii removes the doubt and establishes the 
kingship of Punja.*® 

So when Nasiruddin had fled to Gujarat ** as a result of political upheaval 
in Malava, probably Punjardja might have stepped into his place and given 
the ministership to his younger brother,' Mu^ja. Thereafter, he might have 
subsequently relinquished his throne, inviting Mahmud Khilji II to resume his 
rule. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that the identity of Pufijaraja, as the 
King of Malava, whose name is not recorded in contemporary political history, 
is established through his own pra^astis, appearing at the end of the two works : 
Sarasvata-prakriyd-Ukd a.ad Kdvydlankara. 

HIS PLACE 

According to Th. Aufrecht, Punjaraja is considered to be a successor of 
those of Shrimala family which might have migrated from Malabar, to Malava. 
The same view has been held by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar too. In the case of Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar, the source of information may be the Catalogus Catalogorum of Th. 
Anfrecht. But it is difficult to find out, from which source Aufrecht got this 
information. From Pra&asiis appearing in the end of Sarasvata-Prakriya-Tikii 
and the present work, do not give any clue to this information. I do not think 
that the family named Shrimala might have existed in Malabara and at the 
same time the Vaishnavism too, to which cult Punjaraja belonged. M. Krishna- 

“ CJ. Ibid. p. 78. verse 15. ‘ 1 

** C/. Madya-yugma-cariira-koh ( marathi ) by Siddhe-^vara^astri Citrava, 
Poona. 1937. P. 609. 

Cf. Catalogus Catalogorum by Theodor Aufrecht. Leipzig. iSgr. 

Page 338. 

” Cf. pp. 96-97 of An Account of the Different Existing Systems of San- 
skrit Grammar by S. K. Belvalkar, Poona, is>i5. 
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machari in his ' History of Classical Sanskrit Literature ’ is silent regarding 
this information, though he has mentioned more things about Punjaraja than 
those said by other historians. Dr, P. K. Code also does not speak about this in 
his article styled The Oldest Dated Manuscript of Punjaraja^s Commentary on 
the Sarasv.ata-Prakriya— Dated A.D. 1556 {Samvat 1612 )’, published in Brahtna- 
vidya of Adyar ( Vol. V. PP. 120-124 ). Therefore Punjarija must be a native 
of Rajastbana only. Otherwise, it would have been mentioned clearly along 
with the names of his predecessors of his family, in two long prahsUs, one of 
which bears 13 verses and the other one 22 verses. 

Moreover, we find the names like ‘ punja, munja and kunja prevailing in 
Gujarat as well as in Rajasthan more than in any part of Bharat. Another 
Punjaraja is also known as the author of the work named sambhuhora-praMsa. 
One historical name ‘Punjaraja'^® is also found in an inscription of the same 
century in Gujarat, which is supporting the above-said statement. Thus, we 
find one Punjaraja as author, another as a king and the present one as author 
and king. So, all these facts prove the view which I have held regarding the 
place of Pufijaraja. 

To author of the commentary on part of vakya-padiya of Bhartfhari, who 
belonged to 12th century A.D. is also known as Punjaraja to some.*® This 
name, I feel is a misnomer in the place of Punyaraja. Aufrecht has recorded it 
as Pupyaraja, which is also found as such, in the colophon of this commentary 
which lies in the mss. library of Oriental Institute, Baroda, bearing the no. 12699, 

HIS WORKS 

The Catalogus Catalogorum has already taken into account three works 
of Punjaraja — namely i. dhvani-pradipa, 2. iisuptabodha-kdvy&laiikdra and 3. 
sdrasvata-prakriyd-iiM which others*® also have accepted as his works. 
Out of these the first one is a treatise on dhvmi, the second one is an introduc- 
tory work on figures of speech and the third one is a commentary on SSrasvata^ 
prakriyd a work on gramroar, the subjects of which may also be judged on the 

** Cf. P. 780, Para 892. 

CJ. Bulletin of the Museum and Picture Gallery of Baroda. Vol. XV, 
p, 34 line 28. ( article styled as ‘ Two Stone Inscriptions from the Old Idar 
State Territories by B. L. Mankad ). 

*® cf. A Dictionary of Sanskrit Grammar by K. S. Abhyankar, Baroda. 
1961. p. 234, col. 2. and SarvadarSana-sangraha Ed. Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar, 
Poona. 1951, p. 530. 

and cf. Catalogus Catalogorum. p. 339. col. 1. and p, 338. col. 2. resp. 
cf. History of Sanskrit Poetics by Dr. Pi V, Kane« Ed, Third., ipS*** P* 
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merit of their names. Though he has himself ' mentioned in -this present work, 
the name oi ihvanipradtpa and same' % also- recorded in catalogus, it has be-: 
come rare. Probably It might had not attained the circulation among the peo- 
ple of that time as his other works. So, 'we find copies, of manuscripts of 
:Sarasvata-prakriya-t!ka ,m abundance,; 'whereas there is a limited number of 
: copies of 'inss.' of sisuprahodha-kdvyalankara available. ’ :This : shows:that ;;h,e;: was' 
:;ixiore^ aj;gramniarian than a rhetoricm^ 

Monier- Wiliams has mentioned in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary^® under 
The;, word' „ as m. N. of, a grammarian ' and ■ author' of .a. :Com‘“. 
mentary on the Sarasvatl-prakriya. ’ S. K..Belvalkareays in his w'ork':"' Systems^ 
of Sanskrit Grammar that Giasuddin Khilji the peaceful and enlightened ruler 
of Malava encouraged the study of the Sarasvata grammar as being the one 
calculated to produce greatest results with least effort. Though he was a 
grammarian, his talents in the field of Alankara are not less, as one can judge 
from the present work. He has shown mastery over the composition of the 
verses which may be considered as belonging to Vaidarbhl style. If his dhvani- 
pradipa is available, it would have been easier to decide his achievements in the 
field of higher poetics. Still, he has proved himself as a poet of mark. 

■'HIS life;''; 

Punjaraja was the son of Jivanendra and Maku of Srlmala family. Being 
born in a rich and learned family, he might have been trained and educated to a 
very high degree. As there is no mention of various activities of his predecessors 
right from Depala to Papaca either in political field or in the field of learning, 
it may be surmised that they were not connected with royal family. Jivanendra, 
the father of the present author,; and the son of Papaca was appointed by 
Giasuddin Khilji as his minister. When Jivanendra relinquished his miinister- 
ship in the favour of liis younger brother Megha, then Punjaraja must have been 
a young lad. Megha, by the deligence in his administration won the favour of 
the king Giasuddin and became the recepient of the title /MafarrAl-Malik*^® 
conferred on him by the king -for being the refugee of the king. Then Punjaraja 
succeeded the uncle and became the minister of Giasuddin and was honoured By 
the king with the same title which was conferred on his uncle on account of 
affection towards him. The offer of the title to Megha is mentioned in the 
PmiasH of Sdrasvata-praknyd-ifkd and the offer of the second time to Punjaraja 
is found in the praiasH of SUuprahodha Kdvydlankdm. After the death of 

; c/, ibid.yPraksti of Sdrasvaia-prahriyddlkd, SL it. p. 78.. 

^ cf. ibid,, prasasH of Si&uprahodha-kdvydlahkdm SL 10. p. 76. 



Giasiiddiii in 1501 -A^D. Nasfraddin Khilji ascended the throne of Malava and 
Ponjaraja continued as the minister. When Nasiruddm was assassinated and 
his third son Muhmud Khilji II became the king, then Medinirai was an officer 
in charge of military affairs. On account of differences between these two, the 
king had to flee from Malava to get the , favour of Mujafar Shah, the king of 
Gujarat*®^ Probably, at this juncture Punjaraja would have crept in as the 
king of Malava handing over the charge of minister to his younger brother 
MulIJa* Some historians opine that Medinirai vrould have not tolerated Pufija's 
succession to the throne. This view does not hold good in this connection, as 
■ Medinirai^s object would have been fulfilled" by this. Afterwards, Punjaraja 
might have renounced the world, without accepting the ministership under 
Mahmud Eliilji II, and in favour of his younger brother. As the king Punjaraja 
helped poor people of his kingdom, with plenty of monitary help and offerings 
of food and food-grains. This has been elaborately described in the prasasti of 
Sirmvaia^prakriyMiM. So Punjaraja proved himself as an eminent scholar/ 
poet, king, philanthropist and saint. 

Regarding his religious view one may have doubt, about his being a jaina,, 
as he belonged to the srimMa family. a famous scholar of Rajas- 

thana was a jain and belonged to the §rimala family. So in conclusion, I think 
that there might be two families of the same name, one belonging to jain cult 
and the other to Vais^ava cult. This has been clearly mentioned in the par^asti, 
and this evidence itself may remove the doubt. 

REGARDING THE PRESENT WORK 

The present work consists of three parts : kdrikas, vfiik and udaharamt 
almost all of which are composed by his own self with the exception of some, 
which are chosen from the works of Kalidasa, as he says in the beginning of this 
woik * atrodaharai3ie§U'^ etc.^^ Altogether the whole work is divided into eight 
{adhyayas), namely (i) KdvyasiiarUpa-nifupma, (2) iabdadosa* 
nirupaiia, ( 3 ) do§a-nhUpam, ( 4 ) vdkyMha dosa nirUpana^ ( 5 ) hbdagupu 
nifUpa^a, ( 5 ) arihaguna nitUpai^a, ( 7 ) iabdalankara nirupana and ( 8 ) • attha^^ 
hnkdra^nifUpam and every subject has been briefly and clearly dealt with, by 
the author, giving examples abundantly. The discussions on some points in the 
vttii are useful for a student to know the author^s view on the particular subject. 
It seems that Punjaraja has followed Vamana in arranging subjects for the 
chaideis, as the latter has arranged in the adhikarams in his alankarasUim vrttL 

cf^madhyayuglna mriifa koia* Poona. 1937* P* 609, 

25 c/. Jain sdhityano sanksipta itihdsa (sacitm) by Mohanalal D. Desai, 

Bombay, 1933, PP- 475-484*'; ' - , • , , , 

p. 2. adh. I, si 6. > _ ' '■ 


B'soiiQe' cases lie has mixed np'VfUi md uMharapa with MriMs and 'hence it ivS 
iot possible to separate MriMs only for numbering. 

OiH of five schools of poetics, alankdta school was founded by Bhamaha 
,nd Pnnjaraja seems to follow him in giving self-composed illiistratioos.^^ 
?hough he accepts * praiibha ’ as the cause of poetry following Bhamaha, VSmana 
.nd others, regarding the characteristics of hdvya he foliows Maoimata. '^^^^^; W 
mi expressing his' own opinion in respect- of - divisions, of ' Kavy a,. , gives divi- 

ions like 'iittama, madhyama and adhama* as mentioned by others. This 
[efect may be noticed in other topics also in later parts of this work, especially 
n: aiankarad by iya ■ 

After the benedictory verses, in the short introduction of this work, 
^unja opines that the person incapable of composing poems should attempt to 
:et them composed through others 

rhis gives room for doubts about his own composition and those are also 
upported by the presence of some verses which may not be his own composi- 
ion. The verses which seem to be addressed to Puhja by his admirers, bearing 
is name are as follows 

■¥rt % 2^-^rfT I! 3 t. <c. 

M 3T. <i c^ % 

3T, c. ; 

Ls Pahja has promised in the introduction that he would not accept compoM- 
ions of others except those of Kalidasa for illustrative examples, how could he 
ccept these verses which evidentally belong to others ? Any how one has to be 
at isfied that those compositions being his property, belong to him only and 
here could not be any doubt regarding the authorship of the composition 
'iiupmbodha Kdvyalankdra. 

While comparing the verses of the printed editions of Kalidasa's works, with 
he verses ' accepted as examples in this present work^ one may find some 
►eouliaf readings of a few words which are enumerated below * 

Page'Nd. Other editions ■ ■ 





ar. 5ffT.3i; { ^.'a' 

mu j 






“1 




f^'srw J 

BTi m- 

J 



cf. ibid., p. I, adh. i. si. 3 and 6 and bhamaM 4 anMra td* by D. T. 
TaflcMrya/Tiruvadi, 1934, p. 62, ch. 11-96.- . ■■ 

cf. ibid*, p. 2. adh. i. sL 9 and Kdvya^prakdia uUdsa 't,^Kdrikd 4, 

Ibid. P. 59. adh. VIII. etc. 



Accepted in Page No. • Other editioos 

5.^ f. g. g. '■'• '^' 

^553iERf _ t. 5 ;. 

I suppose that these readings vyhich he might have found in some of the 
MSS which were availed hy him and adopted in the exanaples, are etter t an 
those appearing in published editions, or he might have collected those om t e 
illustrations, given by rhetoricians like # 3 |, others 

PROBABILITY OF HIS OTHER WORKS 

As some of the verses which Pufija has given for illustrations, bear some 
historical names like piwg, ®* and some fpic { ? ) tis-xxxs like 

with , their description, of valour and respectively. I ^ 

that these verses may. be . the pai;ts of , . his c^her works. . The name, 

must be the name of a king belonging to, an^, dynasty,, who. conquered Mal^va 
in the early century A.D^ Or, the' father of ffdl the Tomar 

ruler of Gwalior might have been meant by the name Because he flourish- 

ed in the days of Muhmad Khilii I who was the father of Giisuddin Khilji,_the 


®® e. g. verse gflyi etc. v>!. of * 

p. 44, €t54sW5J of JP!??, ( Poona, 1933 V< Edition ). Pp. , 37 a-* 37 #^|^ 
(Benares, 1936) 
c/. jm P. 35* Adh. 6. SI. 27. 

®* cf. ibid. P. 56, Adh, 8. SI. 48. 

®® cf. ibid. P. 37. Adh. 6. SI. 36 ( vptti }. 

“ cf. Madhya5mgma caritrako^a. P, 119. under Abhira. 

cf J.O.I. Baroda. Vol. XIV. No. i ( Sept. 1964 ), P- 82 1. i 
cf Madhyayugina caritrakoia. P. 248. under Kumbhak|' 
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he has accepted the verses of others, changing the words to other synonyms as 
follows: 

iJT# I I 

‘fla:: I Page 28. 

The parallel verse of Dandin runs as follows : 

srqf®^;5[: uvr: 1 

’re: qk, q. ) 

In the same topic, after giving the illustration of % for the 

author drops out the illustrations of ari^t^jIT and in the text. This may 

not be due to the haplographical omission committed by the scribe. 

Though the author does not discuss much about the topics in comparison 
■ With other authors, still especially in one topic, he has tried to express his own 
opinion by refuting the other one. 

The verse 3^ v^5n>i.etc. h. « 

which is accepted as the example of 3rq%i|T by in his ( p. ) 

v has been discussed and has been elegantly proved to be the example of 

' 

merits and demerits of the author of 
Siiuprabcdhakavyalankara and propose to leave this work in the hands of scholars 

as well as in the hands of young studehti- WiilbaW: 
derive a general study of gq, and in a nut-shell instead of going into 
the ocean-like works of and others. 

In conclusion, I feel that it is my privilege to offer my sincere gratitude to 
Dr. Bhogilal J. Sandesara, the Director of Orintai Institute, Baroda for his gen- 
erous and liberal attitude towards me and for entrusting this noble task. Se- 
condly I must express my heart-felt thanks to Dr. Umakanta P. Sliah the Dy. 
Director of the said Institute who gladly instructed me in procedure of editing 
this work. I, would be failing in my duty if I do not mention the name of my 
friend Shri Jagannath S. Fade. He has helped me in this work as a guide and 
consultant. So, I owe him a great debt and I feel proud to thank him. I am also 
indebted to the authorities of Bhandarkar Oriental Institute for lending me the 
MS. C. for reference. The artist Shri S. M. Waghela deserves my special thanks, 
for his unselfish and regardful service to me, by drawing the illustrations of 
bandhas of padnia, cakra and Mra, 

The manager of the Press of the M. S. University of Baroda, Shri Ramanial 
Patel who has patiently taken pains in printing this work deserves to be thanked. 

Oriental Institute, B. D. Shanbhoguk 
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